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HANDWORK 


CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


LL thoughtful people, and physi- 
ologists and psychologists in 
particular, are convinced of the 

vital part which movement, and 
especially that of the hand, has had 
in developing the brain of man. 
Teachers of the feeble-minded use 
movement as a means of awakening 
a dormant intelligence. Most of the 
So-called sense-training apparatus of 
Dr. Montessori and of others is 
valuable because it leads to action 
and motor control Dr. Stanley Hall 
tells us that “Muscle culture de- 
velops brain centres as nothing else 
demonstrably does. Muscles are the 
vehicles of habituation, imitation, 
Obedience, character, and even of 
manners and customs. For the young, 
motor education is cardinal." 

Most thoughtful teachers too are 
agreed that as far as possible every 
impression should be followed by ex- 
pression. The children themselves 
delight in the drawing, painting, model- 
ling, and construction work that now 
form part of the time-table of every 
school. 

Every modern school now allows the 
child some periods when he may 
“ think through his muscles,” 

While convinced of the value of all 
forms of Handwork one must remember 
how differently this subject must be 
treated in the Infant, Junior, and 


Mil о ù 


Senior Schools if the greatest good is 
to come from it. One’s aims, one's 
standard of work, and the actual work 
done must vary greatly in all three 
schools, ; 

In the Infant School the large funda- 
mental muscles must be brought into 
play as much as possible, and fine work 
should not be attempted. his needs 
emphasising, for in the present zeal for 
education and for Handwork a great 
many processes are taught too soon. 
This danger is likely to grow under a 
system that tends to promote children 
by age from the Infant School to the 
Junior School and from the Junior 
School to the Senior. 

Unless the Handwork is carefully 
thought out for the, Infant School 
there is great danger that over- 
emphasis of the accessory muscles 
will sow the seeds of chorea (“ St. 
Vitus's Dance") or aggravate pre- 
dispositions to it. Here again we 
are quoting Dr. Stanley Hall It 
is for “this reason that crafts like 
weaving and sewing should not play 
too large a part in the syllabus of the 
Infant School. The Handwork of the 
infants will be, and indeed should be, 
crude ; we must not attempt to develop 
skill too early. The child is not at an 
age to develop any particular skill ; 
the purpose of handwork is not skill 
in weaving or needlecraft, etc., but to 


To 
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help the child to establish relationships ` 


with the world around him, and above 
all to assimilate the new ideas that are 
for ever crowding in upon him. The; 
teacher cannot “ transfer ” ideas from 
her mind to the child's, unless the 
child's brain is active, and he must 
“ reconstruct ” them as it were before 
they become his own; this he can do 
by Handwork, by experimenting. All 
efforts on the part of the child to 
represent interesting actualities should 
be encouraged even if they do not lead 
to elaborately finished bits of work or 


useful objects. If we bear this in 
mind we shall not go far wrong in our 
Handwork Scheme. 

In the following chapters the various 
forms of Handwork most suitable for 
the Infant School are discussed. It 
will be noticed how all the Handwork 
is linked together so that there is a 
definite purpose or idea running through 
it, and the child who has done some of 
the work described in the different 
chapters will at the end have clear 
ideas of form, pattern, colour, and 
design. 


e 


CHAPTER II 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF ART AND HANDWORK IN THE 
INFANT SCHOOL * 


The Approach to Handwork. Materials used in the Infant School for Construction Work 
Discussed. An Outline Syllabus for Art and Handwork. 


HE impulse to experiment with 

materials is one of the strongest 

of early childhood. It first 
shows itself in the mere handling of 
objects and materials for the pleasur- 
able sensations which they give. From 
handling objects the child passes on to 
trying to use these objects to express 
his own ideas. 

The Montessori sense-training appa- 
ratus is of value while the children are 
in the early stages of development and 
can find pleasure and satisfaction in 
merely handling things. 

Children of four years of age who 
have had a variety of well-selected toys 
and play materials in their own homes 
will begin very early to use the materials 
of the kindergarten for constructive 
play. 

Much of the child's natural construc- 
tive play with materials is an out- 
growth of his attempt to imitate or 
reproduce the familiar adult activities 
going on about him. Sometimes when 
one watches kindergarten children one 
notices that their desire to play with 
constructive material may not be 
initiated by any clearly defined ends 
in view, but the mere handling of the 
tools or materials themselves suggests 
ideas and problems that lead into 
worth-while work. But it is generally 


the child who has toys at home that 1 


has the most ideas. He wants to make 
a bed of the blocks for his doll at home, 
or a chair, or a station for his train, 
and so on. 

Less fortunate children need time at 
first to play with a doll, a toy bed, and 
also time to experiment with blocks. 

Well-selected toys then form the 
first approach to Handwork. 


Toys 

Dolls, large and small, doll's furni- 
ture, a playhouse (this can be a screen), 
toy utensils, toy animals. 

Many of the Handwork activities 
throughout the year will arise from 
providing for the dolls a house, furni- 
ture, wagon, clothes, food, etc. 

Toy utensils encourage plays related 
to home life, and suggest to the children 
ideas for construction. 

Toy animals suggest the need of 
shelters, enclosures, food, etc., and 
thus supply motives for онн ва 
and material for play. 

Needless to say, the toys should be 
simple, pleasing in colour and capable 
of plenty of handling. 

Elaborate toys exact in every detail 
are confusing to the little child. 


Materials for Construction 
The most valuable constructive work 
for kindergarten children and children 
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of six and, seven appears to consist in 
the free» use of material so easily 


manipulated that it gives immediate , 


results without demanding elaborate 
tools o» technical skill From this 
point of view building blocks, sand, 
and clay are admirable materials for 
the little child. E 

We will now consider briefly the 
materials and occupations most used 
in the Infant Schools and their relative 
values. Whatever materials are being 
used it should be borne in mind that 
ideas and actions must be kept close 
together for young children. The 
constructive arts should help to inter- 
pret the hazy and indefinite ideas that 
have come to the child through his 
everyday living. 


(т) Building Blocks 

Blocks may consist of Froebel's 
building blocks enlarged; large floor 
blocks in the form and proportion of 
the Froebelian building blocks, but 
enlarged six times, etc. 

Much of the construction work with 
this material will be done upon the 
floor in order that the children may 
have more freedom and that the larger 
muscles may be called into play. 
Cardboard ör boards can be furnished 
for roofs, etc., when the children feel 
tlie need of them. 

At first the children lik 
freely with their material, discovering 
for themselves what can be done 
with it. They soon see possibilities in 


this material; for example, they may. 


, Pile the blocks to make towers; they 
may make sidewalks or railway lines, 
long tables, benches, steps, etc. 

The social situations suggested by 
the kindergarten dolls and the dishes 


may suggest the use of the blocks to, 


make chairs, tables, stoves, beds, etc. 

At first each child will build to 
carry out his own ideas in his own 
way; sometimes two or more will 
begin to work together. The teacher 
will encourage all good ideas and 
group work. 

Some of the projects for construction 
with blocks, that will arise as the chil- 
dren gain experience, are: furnishing 
a höuse in the play corner, building 
shops of different kinds, farms, barns, 
sheds, houses in a street, their own 
street, schools, churches, etc. 

No chapter has been devoted to 
Handwork with building blocks, as their 
uses are so obvious. 

No formal work is done with this 
material. There are mathematical 
values in the building material, and 
through the handling of it the children 
are laying the foundation for later 
discrimination of form, size, number, 
and arrangement of parts. But the 
teacher will not stress the formal aspect 
of the material in the Handwork lessons. 
She merely encourages the child's 
natural interest in number and arrange- 
ment. 


(2) A Sand Table with Shells, Pebbles, 
and Dishes of Tin or other Material 


Little children will at first experiment 
with the sand, patting, digging, piling, 
sifting, stirring, making castles, hills, 
cakes, or whatever their fancies dictate. 

Later on, as their experiences grow 
and they become interested in working 
together, group models are carried out 
on the sand table. The farm with its 
buildings, fields, and gardens; the 
school playground ; the park ; a house, 
garden, and garage, etc. All sorts of 
other materials have to play their 
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. 
part in building up these scenes. 
Some group models that can be worked 
out well on the sand table are discussed 
in a later Chapter. 


(3) Clay 


Clay, because of its plasticity and 
ready response to the children's touch, 
is a valuable material for the older 
infants. The child begins with experi- 
mental play, patting, pinching, rolling, 
making holes, and passes on to the 
conscious working out of ideas—the 
making of cakes and pies, dishes, dolls, 
or balls. 

The care of clay, substitutes for clay, 
and suggested work for the little ones 
will be found in the chapter on Clay- 
modelling. 


(4) Paper 

Paper for construction is one of the 
most valuable materials in the kinder- 
garten because of the variety of possi- 
bilities which its use affords. It must 
be tough, pliable, and of good colour, 
and the objects produced must be 
simple and in line with the children's 
interests. 

Before construction can be under- 
taken, control of the scissors must be 
gained. The first cutting will be making 
little snips which can be used to fill a 
pillow for the dolls; paper may be 
fringed for rugs, etc. 

Chapter IV discusses some of the 
early work with the scissors. A great 


many chapters are devoted to the _ 


different aspects of paper work. 

Paper construction can be used 
instead of blocks for representing on 
the sand table, or on the floor, farms, 
stores, barns, churches, etc. 


(5) Materials for Weaving 


These include looms of wood or 
cardboard, and raffia or eight-ply 
worsted, etc., for weaving. Paper-mat 
weaving is of some value if used with 
discrimination. 

With regard to weaving in the 
Infant School # must be remembered 
that since weaving needs prolonged 
effort and accuracy it is not an ideal 
occupation for little children. It should 
be used to a limited extent with the 
older children. A later chapter dis- 
cusses weaving in the Infant School 
and some of the most useful looms, etc. 


(6) Materials for Sewing 


Cotton and woollen cloth, *zephyr, 
mercerised cotton, heavy thread, large 
fieedles. i 

Sewing cards are not used in many 
kindergartens, but sewing upon con- 
struction paper can be occasionally 
introduced for the production of articles 
that the child wants or can use. 
Chapter XV gives the most useful type 
of sewing card and suggestions for 
sewing on constructign paper, 

Like weaving, sewing should be used 
only to a limited extent in the Infant 
School, because it calls into play the 
finer muscular co-ordinations. It is an 
occupation valuable for the more 
mature children. For suggestions 
for séwing in the kindergarten, Зее 
Chapter XV. 


(7) Wood 

If this material is allowed (and little 
boys of six and seven appreciate it 
greatly) it should include odds and 
ends of soft wood: pieces of wood cut 
in various sizes and shapes; nails, 
glue, hammer, saw, and bench hook. 
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At first they will experiment. They 
will love merely pounding and sawing. 
In this way they will gain some control 
over these processes. Then they may 
begin to put pieces of wood together, 
making simple objects which are often 
suggested by the shape of the pieces— 
an aeroplane, a boat. Pieces of wood 
cut in appropriate dimensions for 
making objects in which the children 
are interested at the time can be 
placed in a box. The children's problem 
is to select the pieces which are best 
adapted to the object they want to 
make, and to fit and nail these together. 
Occasionally the older children can 
measure and saw a board to meet their 
needs, Тһе wood given them must be 
soft, such as bass or white pine. 


(8) Miscellaneous Materials or Waste 
Materials 


Wooden and cardboard boxes of 
various sizes are of great value; reels, 
ribbon bolts, corrugated paper, etc., 
offer suggestive and inexpensive 
material Work with this material 
tends to make children resourceful 
and to suggest to them the use of 
odds and ends of material for home 
construction. 

Some simple toys that can be made 
Írom waste material are described in 
Chapter XII. A good and complete 
selection of toys from waste materials 
will be found in “Тһе Teacher's 
Treasury," Vol. 3 (Newnes), and “ Toy 
Making in Home and School ” (Harrap). 


(9) Nature Materials 


Leaves, flowers, and seeds all delight 
little ones. (a) Chains can be made 
from dandelions and daisies. (0) Leaves 
can be pinned together with green 


stems or twigs to make a wreath. 
Little ones like to decorate themselves 
with wreaths. Picture frames can be 
made from leaves. (c) Children will be 
kept busy and contented for a long 
time by playing tea party under a tree. 
A tablecloth is made by pinning leaves 
together into a square, one leaf makes 
a napkin, acorn cups, etc., decorate 
the table. (d) Plates and baskets and 
all sorts of wonderful things can be 
made from the burrs of the burdock 
plant. (e) Children can make paper 
baskets to hold the treasures they find 
in woods and fields—seeds, petals, 
leaves, and so on. (f) Miniature parks 
and villages are easily made out-of- 
doors. Little roads can be cleared, 
pebbles collected to make stone walls, 
little branches picked for trees, and 
so on. 

The great resources in Nature's 
world for play for little children are so 
extensive that one can only offer a 
few suggestions here. 

Every season brings its charm, and 
the little child who is encouraged to 
use his eyes and hands is never dull out- 
of-doors. 


(то) Supplementary Materials: En- 
larged Sticks of various Lengths ; 
Beads; Enlarged Peg Boards 


Stick-laying is an old kindergarten 
occupation. Those who follow Froebel 
take stick-laying after tablet-laying. 
It has been called a “ kind of concrete 
drawing." The children arrange their 
sticks to represent various objects, 
perhaps letters, baskets, gates, chairs, 
etc. On the whole, the use of Froebel's 
sticks or the enlarged sticks mentioned 
above should rarely be used for picture 
making. Better mediums through 
which the child can express his ideas 
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of objects about him are furnished by 
the more plastic occupations, drawing 
and cutting. 

But sticks are useful (a) in connec- 
tion with arithmetic (see Vol. 1), and 
(b) in combination with blocks and 
other materials for constructive play. 
This is especially true of the enlarged 
sticks. They can be used to represent 
tram lines or railway lines, sidewalks, 
etc. They can be used with large 
beads for making fences, lamp posts, 
etc. 

Sometimes children like to use sticks 
to make designs. They can arrange 
sticks and beads alternately. But one 
must remember that abstract pattern 
making is not interesting to the little 
child. 

Sometimes little ones like to experi- 
ment with arrangement and select their 
best design to be reproduced with 
crayons or paints for the purpose of 
decorating wall-paper, rugs, etc., for 
the dolls house or for the covers of 
books. Beads in the form of spheres, 
cubes, and cylinders of 4 and 1 in. 
are useful for pattern making and for 
stringing. Their colour pleases the 
children. Bead stringing is at first 
experimental; then simple arrange- 
ments will grow out of the children's ex- 
periments. Nature materials may also 
be strung, sometimes with straws, etc. 

Enlarged peg boards call for activity 
that often suggests construction work 
and some kind of organisation. Little 
ones sometimes enclose a space with 
pegs of one colour and ask for toy 
animals in order to use the space as a 
fenced-in pasture; or they arrange the 
pegs as flowers and have a garden; 
sometimes instead of expressing ideas 
they arrange the pegs to make patterns 
that satisfy their sense of beauty. 


The pegs, like the beads, delight the 
child because of their colour. : 

e Whatever materials the teacher uses 
—and the wise teacher never confines 
herself to one material—the “objects 
made by the children must necessarily 
be simple and crude. The test of the 
educative value of the work accom- 
plished does not lie in the completed 
article, but in the power which the 
children gain in thinking and working 
intelligently and clarifying their ideas. 
The teacher must guard against letting 
her ambition to get results lead her 
into giving too much help to the 
children. It is for this reason that 
exhibitions of the work of little ones 
are to be deplored. ° 

Art and Handwork are intimately 
cennected. Both lessons give oppor- 
tunities for free expression with paper 
and scissors, crayons, paints, and clay. 

Chapters VII, VIII, IX, and X give 
special attention to the Art work in 
the Infant School. 

In drawing up a syllabus for Art and 
Handwork in the Infant Schools some 
work should be done under these 
headings : 

I. Narrative or story-telling drawing. 

(a) Free expression with chalk on 
the blackboard, or on grey paper, of : 

(1) Experiences ard observa- 
tions from everyday life: of 
mother ironing clothes, chill 
playing balls, father smoking, 
milkman, cart, etc. 

(2) Dramatic ideas gained 
from Mother Goose rhymes, 
stories, poems, songs, such as 
the Three Bears, the Ginger- 
bread Man, etc. 

(b) More detailed practice in draw- 
ing a few objects, for the older 
children, This takes the form of 
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‚ class discussion of drawings; the 
obseryation of objects or models of 
horses, wagons, engines, COWS, Or 
others that are needed to make their 
story-telling drawing more expressive 
of what they mean; cutting out 
pictures of objects needed from old 
magazines, catalogues, or hecto- 
graphed outlines. 

IL Representation—with chalk, 
crayons, free paper cutting, or model- 
ling of : 

(1) Stick or action figures to show 
such variety of action as: catching 
a ball, waving a flag, running, jump- 
ing, etc. These should only be intro- 
duced as they are needed for the 
story-telling drawings. 

(2) Birds and animals, vegetables, 
fruits, trees, leaves, and flowers (cee 
Nature Study Course, Vol. IV). 

III. Construction—or representation 
in three dimensions : 

(a) Sand table constructions of 
scenes of everyday interest, and, for 
older children, scenes in far-away 
countries and in other times (see 
Volume on Approach to History, 
Approach to Geography, and Hand- 
work, for these subjects). 

(b) Building with large blocks: 
.houses, boats, trains, bridges, doll's 
furniture; etc. 

(c) Construction. from cardboard 

* boxes, paper, and waste material of 
"toys, doll's house furniture, etc. 

(4) Modelling from clay or other 
plastic materials: animals, fruits, 
vegetables, toy dishes, marbles, beads. 

(e) Using textiles for making doll's 
bedding, window curtains for play- 
house, apron for clay work, bags for 


marbles or beads, dolls from stock- 
ings, etc. 


(f) Some coarse weaving, making 


dusters from strips of calico, making 

baskets from coarse strips of paper, 

etc. 

IV. Design and colour. 

(x) Design or Pattern Making.— 
Repetition of simple unit in borders 
or surface patterns. Simiple geometric 
paper cutting, simple stencils. 

Room decorations for Christmas. 
Christmas cards. Decorating mats, 
making pictures and patterns from 
paper cutting. 

Spacing and proportion in mount- 
ing drawings or cut-outs in booklets 
or for posters or pictures. 

(2) Colour.—Observation of colours 
of the rainbow through a good colour 

. chart. Recognition of these colours 
through : 

(a) Collecting and separating into 
colour groups, coloured paper, beads, 
leaves, flowers, etc. 

(b) Matching colours—stringing 
beads, grouping coloured pegs on 
peg board, etc. 

(c) Arranging flowers in vases. 

(d) Using crayons or paints, for 
example, crayon and brush drawings, 
making flat washes to be used as а 
background for cut-out pictures, etc. 
Colour training must not be over- 
done; see Chapter X for advice on 
colour work generally. 

Suggestions for carrying out this 
syllabus or similar syllabuses will be 
found in the coming chapters. Some 
teachers may like to emphasise some 
sections of the work more than others. 
The above syllabus is meant to be a 
kind of framework into which the 
teacher can fit the suggestions she likes 
best in the coming chapters. 

If some work is selected from each 
chapter a varied and useful syllabus 
can be followed. 


—— 


CHAPTER III 


VERY SIMPLE PAPER FOLDING AND PAPER TEARING 


Simple Paper Toys: Book, Screen, Window, Cupboard, Handkerchiefs Kite, Tent, Picture Frame, 


Paper Caps, Drinking Cup, Box, Windmill, Spade. 


Paper Tearing: a Bowl of Flowers, etc. Paper 


Rolling and Twisting, etc. 


LL little children like playing 
with paper. It can be purchased 
in pretty tints and shades and 

the odd pieces of wrapping paper that 
come so easily to hand are equally 
useful. 

Little ones who cannot yet cut with 
scissors can play with squares of paper 
or circles. Squares with sides 4 in. 
long are convenient, but better still 
are squares with sides 8 in. long: 
these are easier for a child to handle 
and he can see what he is doing. 

For a few minutes or longer the little 
child is interested in his square, then 
perhaps he grows discouraged because 
he does not know what to do with it. 

The following are some suggestions 
for easy occupations with paper squares; 
no scissors or paste are needed. 

(1) The simplest thing to do is first 
to fold the right edge of the square to 
the left edge; encourage the children 
to fold carefully so that the corners 
touch as accurately as possible. When 
the children fold like this their first 
thought is that they have made a book. 
Several of these folds can be pinned 
together and the little ones will delight 
in scribbling in their books (Fig. 1). 

(2) A screen is made by standing 
the one piece of folded paper on its 
edge. The child can peep from behind 
it and make up stories about what is 
going on behind his screen. 


(3) Open the paper again and fold 
each edge towards the middle crease, 
asin Fig.2. Now the child's imagina- 
tion may suggest the shutters of a 
window (Fig. 2) or the doors of a 
cupboard (Fig. 3). With their crayons 
they can draw the curtains in Fig. 2 
and the shelves, etc., in Fig, 3. If 
the cupboard is turned over it becomes 
a, table. =: 

In Fig. 4 a square of paper is folded 
in half along the diameter and then in 
half again. Now the paper is creased 
into four squares and can be called a 
window with four panes of glass. The 
creases are chalked to represent wood. 
A square of paper folded in the same 
way and left folded will make a hand- 
kerchief, as in Fig. 5° This can have a 
pattern drawn on it, or, to make it 
seem more realistic, the child’s initials 
may be printed on it. A square of 
paper folded along one diagonal makes 
a shawl (Fig. 6). This fold can be 
called, the shawl fold. o 
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The Kite 


Make the shawl fold. Open the 
paper with the crease vertical. Bring 
the lower right side over to the crease, 
then bring the left over to the crease, 
as іп Fig. 7, and a kite is made. This 
can be decorated and have a tail 
attached. 


- class discussion of drawings; the 
obserzation of objects or models of 
horses, wagons, engines, cows, Or 
others that are needed to make their 
story-telling drawing more expressive 
of what they mean; cutting out 
pictures of objects needed from old 
magazines, catalogues, or hecto- 
graphed outlines. 

IL Representation—with chalk, 
crayons, free paper cutting, or model- 
ling of : 

(1) Stick or action figures to show 
such variety of action as: catching 
a ball, waving a flag, running, jump- 
ing, etc. These should only be intro- 
duced as they are needed for the 
story-telling drawings. 

(2) Birds and animals, vegetables, 
fruits, trees, leaves, and flowers (cee 
Nature Study Course, Vol. IV). 

ІП. Construction—or representation 
in three dimensions : 

(a) Sand table constructions of 
scenes of everyday interest, and, for 
older children, scenes in far-away 
countries and in other times (see 
Volume on Approach to History, 
Approach to Geography, and Hand- 
work, for these subjects). 

(b) Building with large blocks: 
houses, boats, trains, bridges, doll's 
furniture; etc. 

(c) Construction. from cardboard 

* boxes, paper, and waste material of 
toys, doll's house furniture, etc. 

(d) Modelling from clay or other 
plastic materials: animals, fruits, 
vegetables, toy dishes, marbles, beads. 

(е) Using textiles for making doll’s 
bedding, window curtains for play- 
house, apron for clay work, bags for 
marbles or beads, dolls from stock- 
ings, etc. 

(f) Some coarse weaving, making 
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dusters from strips of calico, making 

baskets from coarse strips of paper, 

etc. 

IV. Design and colour. 

(1) Design or Pattern Making.— 
Repetition of simple unit in borders 
or surface patterns. Siniple geometric 
paper cutting, simple stencils. 

Room decorations for Christmas. 
Christmas cards. Decorating mats, 
making pictures and patterns from 
paper cutting. 

Spacing and proportion in mount- 
ing drawings or cut-outs in booklets 
or for posters or pictures. 

(2) Colour.—Observation of colours 
of the rainbow through a good colour 

„ chart. Recognition of these colours 
through : 

(a) Collecting and separating into 
colour groups, coloured paper, beads, 
leaves, flowers, etc. 

(b) Matching — colours—stringing 
beads, grouping coloured pegs on 
peg board, etc. 

(c) Arranging flowers in vases. 

(4) Using crayons or paints, for 
example, crayon and brush drawings, 
making flat washes to be used as a 
background for cut-out pictures, etc. 
Colour training must not be over- 
done; see Chapter X for advice on 
colour work generally. 

Suggestions for carrying out this 
syllabus or similar syllabuses will be 
found in the coming chapters. Some 
teachers may like to emphasise some 
sections of the work more than others. 
The above syllabus is meant to bea 
kind of framework into which the 
teacher can fit the suggestions she likes 
best in the coming chapters. 

If some work is selected from each 
Chapter a varied and useful syllabus 


, can be followed. 


CHAPTER III ° 
VERY SIMPLE PAPER FOLDING AND PAPER TEARING 


Simple Paper Toys: Book, Screen, Window, Cupboard, Handkerchiefg Kite, Tent, Picture Frame, 


Paper Caps, Drinking Cup, Box, Windmill, Spade. 


Paper Tearing: a Bowl of Flowers, etc. Paper 


Rolling and Twisting, etc. 


LL little children like playing 
with paper. It can be purchased 
in pretty tints and shades and 

the odd pieces of wrapping paper that 
come so easily to hand are equally 
useful. 

Little ones who cannot yet cut with 
scissors can play with squares of paper 
or circles. Squares with sides 4 in. 
long are convenient, but better still 
are squares with sides 8 in. long: 
these are easier for a child to handle 
and he can see what he is doing. 

For a few minutes or longer the little 
child is interested in his square, then 
perhaps he grows discouraged because 
he does not know what to do with it. 

The following are some suggestions 
foreasy occupations with paper squares; 
no scissors or paste are needed. 

(1) The simplest thing to do is first 
to fold the right edge of the square to 
the left edge; encourage the children 
to fold carefully so that the corners 
touch as accurately as possible. When 
the children fold like this their first 
thought is that they have made a book. 
Several of these folds can be pinned 
together and the little ones will delight 
in scribbling in their books (Fig. 1). 

(2) A screen is made by standing 
the one piece of folded paper on its 
edge. The child can peep from behind 
it and make up stories about what is 
going on behind his screen. 


(3) Open the paper again and fold 
each edge towards the middle crease, 
аз їп Fig. 2. Now the child's imagina- 
tion may suggest the shutters of a 
window (Fig. 2) or the doors of a 
cupboard (Fig. 3). With their crayons 
they can draw the curtains in Fig. 2 
and the shelves, etc, in Fig, 3. If 
the cupboard is turned over it becomes 
a, table. 675 

In Fig. 4 а sguare of paper is folded 
in half along the diameter and then in 
half again. Now the paper is creased 
into four sguares and can be called a 
window with four panes of glass. The 
creases are chalked to represent wood. 
A sguare of paper folded in the same 
way and left folded will make a hand- 
kerchief, as in Fig. 5” This can have a 
pattern drawn on it, or, to make it 
seem more realistic, the child's initials 
may be printed on it. A square of 
paper folded along one diagonal makes 
a shawl (Fig. 6). This fold can be 
called, the shawl fold. 


The Kite 


Make the shawl fold. Open the 
paper with the crease vertical. Bring 
the lower right side over to the crease, 
then bring the left over to the crease, 
as in Fig. 7, and a kite is made. This 
can be decorated and have a tail 
attached. 
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The Tent (Fig. 8) 

Invert the kite, bringing the sharper 
point to the tep. At the bottom, fold 
back the point, as in Fig. 8. The tent 
will stand by itself if the point turned 
under is properly adjusted. It pleases 
the children to fold back the loose 
corners of the flaps a 'ittle way, as in 
Fig.8. They will like to make a whole 
encampment for the sand table. Each 
tent can have a flag if desired. 


A Picture Frame 


Figs. 9, 10, 11 show how to make a 
picture frame. Take a square of paper 
and fold the four corners into the 
centre, as in Fig. 9. Do not unfold it, 
but turh it'over to the other side and 
again 1023 each опе of the four corners 
into the centre and let them remain. 
Turn back again and there are four 
points in the middle, as in Fig. ro. 
These four points can be folded back, 
asin Fig. 11, so that they leave a space 
in the middle. A picture can be 
inserted here. Little ones will like to 
look through their box of pictures to 
find a picture to &t. 

The four points may be folded back 
in several different ways to make 
variety. 


Paper Hats or Caps 


All little children like making paper 
has or caps that they can wear. The 
simplest form of a soldier's cap is made 
by folding a square to the handkerchief 
Shape (Fig. 5). Take the top square 
and fold it back on itself in triangular 
form. Take the remaining three squares 
together and fold back the opposite 
way and you can open the cap at the 
fold. An ordinary paper napkin folded 
in this way will fit a child's head. 


Another Cap 


Make the diagonal folds of a square 
of paper. Having one point facing you, 
fold it and its opposite point to the 
centre, as in Fig. 12. Now fold these 
two sides together, as in Fig. r3, 
bringing lower edge over to the top 
edge. This fold is naturally on the 
long horizontal fold already made. 
Take the left-hand point and fold it 
upwards at right angles with the 
centre, as in Fig. 14. Fold the point 
over and tuck it down between the 
sides, as in Fig. 15. Do the same with 
the right-hand point, and one has the 
pointed cap in Fig. 16 that cannot 
come undone. It can be decorated 
with a feather cut from paper, etc. See 
also Chapter XVI. 


A Drinking Cup (Figs. 17, 18, 19, 20) 

This is a model little children like to 
make because they can drink from it. 
It also makes a good plant pot or 
basket. An 8-in. square makes a con- 
venient size. Fold the square in half 
along the diagonal, as in Fig. 17, then 
fold in half again to get the dotted 
line AB. Fold up the corners C and 
D so that they cross evenly and lie on 
the dotted line, as in Fig. 18. Now 
fold down the top corner facing you 
upon these folds, as in Fig. 19. The 
other corner fold backwards and you 
will find that you have a cup to open. 


A Tablecloth and a Box (Figs. 21 and 22) 


Fold a square of paper along the 
diagonals. Then unfold it and fold it 
into sixteen squares. If the sides are 
bent down and the corners pinched, a 
tablecloth is made, as in Fig. 21. A 
box can be made by turning the table- 


“cloth over, folding two corners to one 
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VERY SIMPLE PAPER FOLDING. 
Fig. 1.—A BOOK. Fig. 2.—A WINDOW WITH SHUTTERS. Fig.3.—A CUPBOARD. Fig. 4.—A WINDOW. 
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VERY SIMPLE PAPER FOLDING. 


Fig. 5.—HANDKERCHIEF. Fig. 6.—SHAWL. Fig. 7.—A KITE. Fig. 8.—A TENT. Figs. 9, 10, and 11.— 
A PICTURE FRAME. 
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Figs. 12-16.—DIAGRAMS FOR MAKING A POINTED CAP THAT CANNOT COME UNDONE. 


side, and two to the opposite side, as squares, then make diagonal folds 
in Fig. 22. Fasten with paste if a firm from corner to corner. Open again and 


box is needed. fold down the top row of squares, fold 
over the right-hand row of squares, 
A Windmill (Fig. 24) pull out the top square to a point and 


Fold a square of paper into sixteen flatten, as in Fig. 23. Turn the paper 
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Еі в. 18. 
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Figs. 17-20.—A DRINKING СОР. 


around, doing the same to each corner. 
This will make the four arms of a wind- 
mill, as in Fig. 24. 


A Spade or Shovel (Fig. 26) 

Children. will love to make this 
shovel to shovel up their sand. It is 
3 toy they can use, like the drinking 
cup in Fig. 20. 

Fold a square of paper along its 
diagonals, then unfold. Fold into 
sixteen squares and unfold. Then fold 
as in Fig. 25. Hold B between the 
finger and thumb of the left hand. 
Press down the middle fold with the 
right hand and push towards finger 
and thumb of left hand to make 
Fig. 26. 


Paper tearing 


We have given some examples of 
simple interesting paper folding, and 
little ones, especially some, are quick 
to see the charms of careful folding. 
The little muscles of the fingers and 
hands can also find exercise in paper 
tearing. It is perhaps more difficult 
for a little child to create by paper 
tearing. But one must remember that 
both taking to pieces and building up 
are forms of Handwork, and the little 
child wants to destroy as well as create. 
This love of pulling to pieces needs to 
be carefully watched and occasionally 
restrained, but through it the child 
experiments and learns about the 
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Fig. 21.—A TABLECLOTH. Fig.22.—A BOX. Figs. 23 and 24.—A WINDMILL. Figs. 25 and 26,—A SHOVEL. 
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Fig. 27.—EXAMPLES OF PAPER TEARING, 
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things around him. The youngest child 
is fascinated by the crumpling of paper, 
and merely to crumple paper amuses 
the baby. If carefully watched so that 
he does not put it into his mouth, the 
baby will also spend a happy time 
just tearing paper because of the 
sound and £o see something happen. 

Older infants can be encouraged to 
tear for a purpose. Let them at first 
tear at random and then see if any 
object can be imagined in the torn 
paper. Then let them tear simple 
objects such as snowballs, apples, 
bananas, a house, a pear, a tree, etc. 
Let the children hold the paper between 
thumb and forefinger of both hands 
close together and tear a small bit at 
a time for finer details. 

When deciding upon a tree, let the 
children start tearing the trunk, and 
balance each side as nearly as possible 
as they get to the branches. With 
a piece of paper folded, tearing double 
will quickly make some objects. Some 
of the examples of free paper cutting, 
given in Chapter V, lend themselves 
equally well to paper tearing, especially 
the scenes shown in Figs. 73 and 74. 

It is well for little ones to learn to 
use their fingers in this way before 
they are introduced to scissors, and to 
continue to use their fingers in this way 
as well as scissors, so that the lack of 
a pair of scissors will not stand in the 
way of creating amusement as well as 
pretty pictures. 
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With groups of children a game or 
guessing contest can be played by 
deciding what the torn object is sup- 


“posed to represent. 


Fig. 27 shows some examples of 
paper tearing. Little scenes can easily 
be made. Calendars may be made for 
gifts by pasting some of the torn 
designs upon a ‘cardboard background 
and a calendar pad below. Christmas 
cards can be made in the same way. 

Little ones love tearing paper flowers 
from prettily coloured paper. They 
can tear any shapes they like. If the 
paper is not too thick they can fold it 
and tear so that the flower is more 
regular. If the teacher cuts out a 
large paper bowl and mounts it on a 
dark grey or black paper, tht little 
ones can paste their cuttings "аточ 
it. A few green leaves and grasses 
chalked by the teacher here and there 
will bind the whole work together 
and make the flowers appear to stand 
in the bowl. ' Little ones can also 
tear strips of tissue paper to make 
streamers. 

Besides tearing paper and crumpling 
it into balls, children can roll it 
round and paste the edges. In this 
way they can make whips and sticks 
and wands. By rolling at one corner 
only they can make pointed hats, 
trumpets, etc. From crumpling and 
twisting tissue paper they can model 
candlés, rolling pins, snow-men ; offen 
the shape suggests the name. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE USE OF THE SCISSORS 


First Exercises. Points to Remember in Connection with Paper Cutting. Three Aspects of Paper 
Cutting. Cutting Simple ‘Geometrical Patterns, Patten Making, and Picture Making. Simple 
Toys, Mats, and Stencils, 


CISSORS are attractive to little 

children. Often the shining 

scissors in mother’s work-basket 
are the one object the little baby wants 
but may not have. But in a very few 
years the sought-for-treasure can be 
given the child and used happily by 
him. By the time a child is three years 
of age, a small pair of blunt scissors 
maybe given him to play with and he 
can be taught to use them so аз to 
bring hours of happy play. Needless 
to say, such a young child must be 
carefully watched while he learns the 
art of making scissors cut. 

From the first the scissors should be 
put into the child's thumb and fingers 
correctly and the exercise of ''open 
and shut ” practised again and again 
until he can use them fairly freely. 
The child enjoys opening and shutting 
the scissors, so the exercise is not a 
tiresome exercise to him, 

He should then be given waste paper 
so that he can cut and snip to his heart's 
content. Vl 

This aimless cutting will not content 
him very long. As he develops he 
wants to make something. Let him 
have a strip of paper about 2 in. 
wide and 6 or 7 in. long. Show 
him how to cut off a strip the narrow 
way and about 4 in. wide. Place 
it on the table and call it a post or 
railing. Let him cut more and arrange 
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them іп a row, suggesting to him that 
they should be cut as straight as posts 
stand. 

The same sized piece of paper ruled 
with pencil lines j in. apart can 
be given the child. Now he must cut 
along the pencil line. This helps to 
develop accuracy of direction. 

* The cuts may be still further prac- 
tised by making fringes on strips, 
squares, oblongs, or triangles of paper. 

The children will readily suggest 
uses for their pieces of paper. They 
can make the shawl fold, as in 
Fig. 6, and fringe it. Short strips of 
fringed paper are easily converted into 
tiny brooms, oblong pieces of fringed 
paper make rugs for dolly's house, 
or if the ends only are fringed, towels. 
Slanting lines may be practised by 
cutting triangles from a strip of paper. 

It is with the older infants that 
paper cutting becomes more and more 
creative. Indeed it seems capable of 
almost infinite development. 

Suggestions for different lessons in 
paper cutting for varying ages will be 
found in this chapter and in those 
following. 


Points to Remember in Connection with 
Paper Cutting 

(1) It should often be taken side by 

side with drawing and clay modelling, 

for after a child has cut out a form he 
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is able to visualise it more definitely, 
to see more clearly the relative pro- 
portions of its parts, and therefore to 
make a better drawing or model of it. 
This aspect of paper cutting is still 
further treated in Chapter V and the 
chapters on Drawing and Colour Work. 
The exercises that follow in this chapter 
are of the simplest kinds and some are 
intended merely to give practice in hold- 
ing the scissors and cutting in definite 
directions as against aimless cutting. 

(2) Unglazed paper of medium thick- 
ness is perhaps best. In some cases 
gummed papers can be used and with 
the help of damp sponges the little 
ones can mount their cuttings. Coloured 
paper must be used with discrimination. 
(See chapter on Colour Work.) 

(3) With the older children especially 
books should be provided in which 
they may mount their cuttings, or, 
better still, they can make their own 
books and take them home. 

(4) Often the teacher will cut the 
paper to a suitable size. It is well to 
give the children a variety of sizes and 
shapes. Sometimes they can be given 
a definite shape—say a square—some- 
times they can be allowed to choose a 
suitable piece for the work which they 
propose to do. 

(5) There are three aspects or per- 
haps kinds of paper cutting that 
should each find a place in the curri- 
culum of the Infant School and be 
carried on side by side. 

(a) Free cutting; this is of great 

value and is dealt with in Chapter V. 

(b) Cutting simple geometrical pat- 
terns from the square and circle 
and making patterns, etc. This is 
dealt with in this chapter. These 
exercises balance as it were the free 
cutting and give variety. 
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(c) Cutting out pictures. This 
again is an aspect of cutting that 
needs practice. Suitable pictures 
may often be found in old illustrated 
papers and catalogues; the making 
of interesting scrap books forms an 
excellent motive. For the develop- 
ment of this form of cutting, see 
Chapters V and VI. 


^ 


Simple Mechanical Paper Cutting or 
the Cutting of Simple Geometrical 
Patterns, etc. 

Fascinating results may be obtained 
from this form of paper cutting, and 
although it is not the quickest way to 
lead the children to self-expression 
with the scissors, it has its value and 
counterbalances too much free expres» 
sión. It is perhaps of special value with 
the slower children, and all children 
need it to help them to gain control 
over their scissors and fingers. There is 
no danger of this work becoming 
mechanical if it is used with discrimina- 
tion and variety. 


(a) Simple Folding and Cutting 

Let the children have 4-in. squares 
of paper (larger, of course, if possible), 
and fold to get the vertical and hori- 
zontal diameters. These creases make 
four smaller sguares. Open the paper 
flat again and cut on the folds. With 
these Squares the children can make 
different patterns, as in Fig. 28. Each 
square may have one corner folded 
over to the centre and then arranged 
in a design, as in Fig. 29. Then let 
the children turn two corners, three 
corners, and all four corners to make 
variety. If the paper is coloured 
differently on each side the children 
will see the patterns more clearly. If 
„the paper is white they can chalk one 
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^ F1G.30. 


4 Figs. 28-31.—PATTERNS MADE FROM 7008 SQUARES ARRANGED IN DIFFERENT WAYS. 


side. Figs. 30 and 31 show patterns 
made from four squares Let the child 
with these pieces of paper work out 
ideas of his own in design. Some 
squares can be folded diagonally and 
cut to make triangles. 

,The folding and cutting combined 


bring into action more suggestions 


and more developments. 


Fic. 31. 


Fig. 32 shows patterns made from 
coloured squares, triangles, апа 
oblongs; they are cut and pasted by 
the children. They can be made by 
children of six and seven, and form a 
good first lesson in design if suitable 
colours are chosen. These patterns can 
also be worked out in coloured crayons 
(see Chapter VIII), and in stick printing. 
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FAMILIAR OBJECTS BUILT FROM SQUARES, TRIANGLES, AND OBLONGS. 


Fig. 33.—A PILLAR-BOX OR HOUSE. Fig. 34.—A BELL. Fig. 35.—A TREE OR SIGNPOST. Fig. 36.— 
A CHAIR. Fig.37.—A PICTURE FRAME. Fig. 38.—A TABLE. Fig. 39.—A SHIP. 
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Fig. 41.—PICTURES MADE FROM CIRCLES AND CIRCLES CUT IN HALVES AND QUARTERS. 
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Fig. 42.—А FRIEZE OF CHICKENS MADE FROM CIRCLES. 


Most of this work the child can do 
for himself if properly directed. It 
will be noticed, however, that geo- 
metrical patterns do not hold some 
children's attention long. Their fancy 
plays with them and they begin to 
create with them or see in them images 
of things they know. 

Figs. 33-39 show familiar objects 
that little children like to build from 
triangles, squares, and oblongs. They 
like to see these mounted in the home- 
made books. Fig. 33 shows a pillar- 
box or house according to the fancy of 
the child, Fig. 34 is a bell, Fig. 35 
a tree or signal, Fig. 36 a chair, Fig. 37 
a picture frame, Fig. 38 a table. 
Little children like to make this table 
to illustrate the story of the Three 
Bears; the three bowls are triangles 
with the points cut off. Fig. 39 isa 
boat. These pictures can be cut from 
white paper and chalked by the chil- 
dren. Other pictures may be thought 
out by the little ones. Incidentally 
some Arithmetic is taught with this 
form of Handwork ; the children count 
the triangles and squares, etc., in their 
patterns. (See Vol. І on the Teaching 
of Arithmetic.) 

Cutting out circles is difficult for a 
little. child, but it is quite advisable 
to let him draw round circular objects 
and try to cut them. (See also Chapter 
V.) Curves must be practised with the 
right elbow against the side while the 
scissors and paper meet each other— 
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the curve being described by a combina- 
tion of the wrist movement of the half- 
open scissors in the right hand, and 
that of the paper in the left. 

At first, of course, the little ones will 
be given circles to fold and cut in 
halves and quarters, etc. 

Fig. 4o shows simple patterns made 
from circles cut in half. 

Fig. 4r shows pictures made from 
circles and cut circles that‘will*delight 
little ones. MESZ 

In the spring they will like to make 
borders for the notice board or black- 
board or for their books like that shown 
in Fig. 42. The little chickens are 
easily made from circles of different 
sizes, a large one for the body and a 
smaller one for the head, the eyes and 
legs being added with chalk. 

Fig. 43 shows a Jolly little figure 
that children will like. Heis: 


Handy, Spandy, Jack-a-Dandy, 
Loves plum cake and sugar candy, 
Bought some at a grocer's shop, 
And out he came, hop, hop, hop ! 


His head is a large white circle, qnd 
eighteen circles make the body. If 
these are pasted on strips of adhesive 
tape the little figure can be hung up ; if 
they are pasted on paper a picture is 
made. The hat, eyes, nose, mouth, 
and feather are cut out and pasted in 
place. The cane is cut from drawing 
paper and striped with red crayon to 
represent a candy cane. These gay 
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little figures are useful at Christmas 
time to decorate the form room or 
Christmas tree. 

Dr. Montessori's metal insets and 
İrames are useful for the child when he 
wants to make his own geometric 
shapes. He can trace these insets on 
his paper and cut them out. The 
drawing or rather tracing of these 
insets is discussed in Chapter IX, Vol. 1, 
where writing is considered. Drawing, 
paper cutting, and writing are inti- 
mately connected with each other in 
the early stages. 

(6) By folding and creasing the 
square into a network of sixteen smaller 
squares and cutting along the lines a 

„great number of squares can be ob- 
‘tained’ for the child to play with. 
Triahgies are made by folding along 
the diagonals. Pictures of certain 


familiar objects can also easily be cut- 


with the help of the sixteen-square 
foundation. 

Fig. 44 shows a clock tower. To 
make this one row of squares is cut off. 
The remaining squares are cut as 
shown in Fig. 44. Squares AB and CD 
are folded back, so that the tower 
stands if a model is needed; for a 
picture the squares AB and CD are 
cut off and the tower coloured and 
pasted in a book. It can easily be 
made into a lighthouse by leaving out 
the clock face and putting in a lantern ; 
rocks can be drawn at the bottom. 
This model will also do for a grand- 
father's clock for the doll's house. 

Figs. 45, 46, 47 show a house, castle, 
and steamboat, all of which are planned 
on the sixteen squares and cut out as 
Shown. They are then mounted on 
grey paper and suitably coloured. 

АП this work is of value to the little 
child who still wants to express what 
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he sees by symbols, and has little in- 
terest in exact details—a circle is a 
plate, or later a clock face, a triangle 
is a mountain or heap, a square is a 
handkerchief, and so on. 

Very few children up to the age of 
six or eight think much about correct 
representation unless they are artifici- 
ally forced to do so. 


(c) Cutting Patterns from Folded Paper 
and Making Simple Stencils, etc. 


Little ones love folding strips of 
paper, making cuts, then opening the 
paper to see the pattern. 

A strip of paper folded over and over 
three or four times and cut as in 
Fig. 48 makes a pretty pattern for a 
mat. It is mounted on paper of a 
contrasting colour (Fig. 49). 

Figs. 50 and 51 shows a pretty mat. 
A circle is folded in half, then in half 
again, and once more in half, as in 
Fig. 50. Little notches are cut each 
side as in Fig. 5o. Fig. 5r shows the 
pattern when the circle is opened. 
This makes a pretty mat when mounted 
on coloured paper. 

Figs. 52 and 53 show a holly leaf 
pattern. This pattern, if cut from a 
piece of stiff paper, can be used as a 
stencil, It can be placed on a piece 
of white paper and the leaves traced 
around and filled in. 

The children can be encouraged to 
experiment. Squares of paper and 
circles can be folded in different ways, 
once, twice, or three or four times and 
cut. The prettiest patterns are mounted 
on coloured paper. 

The following are some more exam- 
ples of interesting patterns. They are 
based оп a square. Fold a 4-in. square 
on its diagonal. Without opening 


A JOLLY LITTLE FIGURE MADE FROM DISCS PASTED 
ON STRIPS OF PAPER. 


Fig. 43.—HANDY, SPANDY, JACK-A-DANDY. 
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SIMPLE PICTURES MADE FROM THE SIXTEEN-SQUARE FOUNDATION. 


Fig. 44.-А CLOCK TOWER. Fig. 45.—A HOUSE, Fig, 46.—A CASTLE. Fig. 47.—A STEAMER. 
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CUTTING PATTERNS FROM FOLDED PAPER AND MAKING STENCILS. 


Fig. 49 —RUG FOR DOLL'S HOUSE. Figs. 51 and 53.—MATS. 
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PATTERNS MADE FROM A FOLDED SQUARE. 
Fig. 54 SHOWS A SQUARE FOLDED INTO EIGHTHS ALONG THE DIAGONAL. CIS THE CENTRE OF 


THE SQUARE. IT ALSO SHOWS THE PART CUT AWAY TO PRODUCE FIG. 55. Fig. 56 GIVES 


FIG. 57; Fig. 58 GIVES FIG. 59; Fig. 60 GIVES FIG. 61. 


зо 


FIG.63. 


Ғіс.62. 


А BUTTERCUP STENCIL. 
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CROCUSES. 


у TO CUT A FRIEZE OF 
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it fold the two points together and 
then fold once again into a smaller 
triangle, as in Fig. 54, which divides the: 
square intoeighths. Hold by the centre 
C and» cut off a large piece from the 
corners that are free. The shaded 
portion in Fig. 54 shows the part that 
is cut off. Open the, paper and the 
pretty cross shown in Fig. 55 appears. 
This is a useful pattern when the 
children want to make the shield and 
the cross of St. George. 

Fig. 56 shows another way of cutting 
this folded square ; it gives the pattern 
Shown in Fig. 57. 

Figs. 58 and 60 give the patterns 
Shown in Figs. 59 and 61. 

As the children grow older more 
difficult stencils can be cut out, but 
not too much should be attempted 
with little ones. More accurate work 
must be left for the Junior School 
when the children can hold to one 
purpose longer. In the Infant School 


the child cuts out his pattern, and his 
delight in it satisfies him, he plays with 
it, but does not want to use it to make 
patterns on anything else. Extended 
interest comes in time. 

The leaves and flowers and common 
shapes around give ideas for patterns 
and stencils. Many of these are dis- 
cussed in Chapter V. 

Fig. 62 shows an example of a flower 
stencil. A strip of paper is folded 
several times. From one folded edge 
cut stem, petals, and side view of 
buttercup, asin Fig. 63. This, of course, 
is a difficult stencil, The free paper 
cutting described in Chapter V is a 
good preparation for these more ad- 
yanced stencils. Figs. 62a and 634 
show a frieze of crocuses. These 
stencils are useful for colour work. 
See Chapter VIII on Crayon Work, 
Chapters IX and X on Painting and 
Colour Work, and Chapter XIV on 
Designs and Patterns, etc. 
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CHAPTER V 
FREE PAPER CUTTING 


4 А [3 
Why Free Paper Cutting sometimes breaks down. Flowers, Leaves, Trees, Fruits, etc. Toys and 


Well-known Scenes. Free 
Suggestions for Group Work. 


LONG with the more mechanical 
paper cutting described in Chap- 
ter IV should go free cutting or 

drawing with the scissors on single 
paper. 

It is most important for the first 
lessons to select objects simple in form 
and in which the children have a strong 
interest. This interest is often aroused 
by story or song. 

One reason why free paper cutting 
often breaks down is because the 
teacher may forget that no form can 
be successfully cut out by a child 
unless its image has been impressed on 
his mind; therefore, before being 
asked to cut out a form, the children 
(who should, if possible, each be sup- 
plied with a model) should observe its 
form and note any striking features. 
They can picture the form or be helped 
to picture the form by drawing round 
it with their fingers, or tracing it in 
theair. The teacher can help them by 
tracing it in the air with her finger or 
on a piece of paper that lies before 
them. She can also cut out the pic- 
ture of an object to show them, and 
they will see that if they do not let 
their scissors wander they will have two 
pictures, one of the object itself and 
another of the space it has left in the 
piece of paper from which it has been 
cut. Little ones like to try to cut 
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Familiar Objects. 


Paper Cutting with Folded Paper. 
Some Illustrations for Stories. 


Symmetry 


very carefully so that they can get 
these two pictures to mount side by 
side. The course of free paper cutting 
taken in any school must depend upon 
the locality, the interests of the chil- 
dren, and the work being done. 

The following suggestions, however, 
will be found of practical value iñ most 
schools. ARE 


(1) Flowers and Leaves and Tree Shapes 

If flowers or trees are being discussed 
in the Nature lessons an excellent 
beginning can be made with simple 
leaves. The leaves of the willow, the 
privet, the elm, the poplar, the laurel, 
the ivy, etc., are not too difficult. The 
little ones should eut them from 
squares or oblongs of green paper and 
mount them on white paper. 

Simple exercises like these, leading on 
to harder ones, will teach. children to 
recognise the beautiful lines and shapes 
that occur in leaves and flowers. Theys 
will be quick to notice that some ate 
circular, others bell-shaped, trumpet- 
shaped, triangular, long or narrow, 
etc., ete. Whatever the shape may be 
the children must know it well before 
beginning to cut it. ) 

Some little ones have great difficulty 
in learning or rather visualising the 
shapes of things. In these cases they 
can place their leaf on the paper, draw 
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FREE PAPER CUTTING. 


Examples of simple leaves, the ivy, poplar, laurel, and privet. 


If the leaves are cut carefully two pictures are obtained. 


cut out. Fig. 64b the leaf. Both can be mounted. 


Fig. 64a shows the space left when the leaf is 


The path of the scissors into the paper to begin the shape is not shown, 


round it, and then cut out. 
chapter on Crayon Work.) 

As soon as objects of more compli- 
cated forms are approached (and this 
happens as children grow older) most 

echildren want to draw the objects first 
and then cut them out. This should be 
allowed, but if in the early stages the 
work is well within the power of the 
scissors the demand to make an outline 
drawing first will not come for some 
time. 

Free paper cutting, as I have said 
before, is only successful with simple 
forms that the child knows well. It 
is useless to expect him to perform 


(See 


miracles with the scissors. There are, 
of course, specially gifted children who 


can draw wonderful pictures with 
scissors, but these children do not need 
our help. 


Figs. 645, 655, 665, and 675 show ex- 
amples of simple leaves. In these 
examples the cutting has been done 
very carefully so that the paper from 
which the object is cut (Figs. 64a, 654, 
66a, 67a) can be mounted. The cut 
the scissors make through the paper 
before they begin to shape the leaf is 
not shown in Figs. 64a, etc. At first 
the children will cut a little wildly, 
but they soon want to make “ double ” 


ТВЕЕ5 IN PAPER CUTTING. 
Fig. 68.—POPLAR. Fig. 69.—FIR, Fig. 70.—CHESTNUT. Fig. 71.—ELM. 
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pictures of such simple leaves as that 
shown in Figs. 66b and 67b. The ivy 
leaf is, of course, difficult. 


The names of the leaves shown are 


ivy, poplar, laurel, and privet. More 
about the cutting of flowers and leaves 
will be found in paragraph (6). 

The trees in summer can also be cut 
by little ones. At first they will be 
content to cut a tree (see the tree in 
Chapter III, Paper Tearing), but as 
they grow older they will notice differ- 
ences in shape and begin to cut parti- 
cular trees. The Christmas tree is one 
of the first shapes they will learn. 

Figs. 68, 69, 70, 71 show examples 
of trees in paper cutting. The poplar 
is one of the easiest trees for little ones 
to cut N 
. These trees are also excellent for 
work with crayons, and teach the 
children to colour boldly. , 

A frieze of trees made for the children 
will help them to recognise different 
shapes. They want paper trees for all 
sorts of projects, scenes on the sand 
table, books, picture making, and so on. 


(e) Fruits and Vegetables 


These, like flowers and leaves, are 
suitable for the child to cut in connec- 
tion with the Nature lessons. Fruits 
or vegetables make an especially in- 
teresting course, because their shapes 
are'so bold and simple. Those that are 
most nearly spherical should be taken 
first, such as the orange, apple, plum, 
then will come the pear, lemon, and 
banana. It is well to let the children 
comparte the form with an object. 
The circle (Fig. 41) they know repre- 
sents the ball or sphere, etc. Let them 
then notice what fruits and vegetables 
are circular in shape, which ones are 


oval and so on. Fig. 72 shows some 
simple shapes. 


(3) Toys 

Children love cutting out the forms 
of toys. Tops, drums, trumpets, kites, 
dolls, lanterns, etc., are well within 
their power. They will enjoy the work 
more if a large shop is drawn on a 
piece of brown paper and they, are 
allowed to paste their cuttings on to 
that. At Christmas time they can 


' decorate a. Christmas tree in the same 


way, Some toys should be cut from 
coloured paper and some from white 
paper and chalked. 


(4) Familiar Household Objects 


There are many things the little 
child sees around him and gets to know 
well—a reel, boots and shoes, hats, 
dresses, jugs, houses, engines, etc. 


(5) Well-known Scenes 


Many pictures combine tearing and 
cutting., In Fig. 73 a torn piece of 
white paper represents a snowy field. 
It is mounted on a grey background. 
A big white snowball is pasted on, and 
a little figure in red cut out to push the 
ball, 

Pasting a yellow moon behind trees 
makes another interesting summer or 
winter picture (Fig. 74). The house is 
made out of brown paper. The trees 
are just irregular strips of paper pasted 
in a row. Grey paper and white form 
the background for a winter scene, and 
blue and green for the summer. 

The night scene (Fig. 75) may be 
worked out in many different ways. 
Here in Fig. 75 is a row of buildings of 
various heights cut from black paper 
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Fiğ. 75.—A NIGHT SCENE, 


A pictüre in paper cutting. 


and pasted upon а dark blue back- 
ground. Оп this' evening sky. the 
moon and stars (though these are very 
difficult for little. ones to cut) are 
pasted. Sometimes windows are cut 
out of buildings and a line of yellow 
paper is pasted behind. This gives 
the effect of light in the windows. 

Fig. 76 shows a knight's castle. 
This is an easy picture for little ones 
to таке. They will remember the 
castle in Fig. 46, but can improve it. 
This picture can be used to illustrate 
some of the history stories in Vol. II 
and many fairy stories. 


(6) Free Paper Cutting with Folded 
Paper— Symmetry 

The little ones soon begin to notice, 

as they cut different shapes or observe 


Black paper mounted on dark blue or grey. 


Yellow moon. 


different objects, that the shapes or 
forms of some objects are exactly 
alike both. sides, that is, that some 
shapes are symmetrical. Without intro- 
ducing such a hard word as symmetry 
one can now deliberately point out to 
children that by folding a piece of 
paper in half and cutting half the 
shape desired on the folded edge, they 
will get ‘the whole shape properly 
balanced when the paper is unfolded. 
They may have arrived at this conclu- 
sion themselves, but nevertheless it 
should be pointed out so that every 
child can make full use of this 
fact. 

The pine tree shown in Fig. 69 can 
be cut from folded paper. 

The tulips in Fig. 77 and 78 are cut 
from folded paper. 
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Fig. 73.-A PICTURE MADE BY PAPER TEARING AND CUTTING. 
Background, grey paper. 


Fig. 74. ANOTHER PICTURE MADE BY PAPER TEARING AND CUTTING. 
Background, grey paper. 
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Fig. 79 shows how butterflies can be 
cut. 


Steps in English Composition,” Book 1 
(Bell, 64.). 


It is most important as children 6 Fig. 80 illustrates Hans Andersen's 


grow older to show them how to use 
their cuttings. Many of them can be 
combined into beautiful pictures, as 
shown in Figs. 78 and 80. 

Fig. 78 illustrates the old woman's 
garden in the Devonshire legend of the 
tulips. The background may be blue 
(pale) or grey and the tulips red, white, 
and yellow, the leaves green. A large 
garden can be made by all the little 
ones working together. The tulips will 
vary in shape because each child will 
cut his folded paper in a slightly 
different way. Тһе little figure in 
Fig. 95, Chapter VI, can be used for 
the old woman. Those who do not 
know the legend will find it in “ Easy 


story of how the butterflies came. It 
is from the long story called 4 Little 
Ida's Garden.” The story of the butter- 
flies will be found in Book II, “ Easy 
Steps in English Composition ” (Bell, 
6d.). The butterflies should be cut 
from prettily coloured paper, yellow, 
blue, red, white, and orange. The sweet 
peas are not difficult to cut if the chil- 
dren look at the shapes of the petals and 
cut these. The arrangement is difficult. 
The green stalks and leaves can be 
added by the teacher with chalk, which 
will help to pull the picture together. 
Fig. 81 shows some well-known sym- 
metrical objects that little ores will 
delight in cutting out. Tf they want 


Fig. 76.—THE KNIGHT AND HIS CASTLE. 


A picture in paper cutting. 
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CUTTING BUTTERFLIES. 


Cutting from folded paper. Symmetry. 
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to draw them first they should be 
allowed to, but some lend themselves 
well to free cutting, for example, the 
open umbrella and the broom. 

As we have said before, all the 
children's cuttings should be as far as 
possible used in some way. This does 
not apply to the babies; for them the 
act of cutting is satisfying and com- 
plete in itself without bothering too 
much about what is cut. We must not 
force development by too great a desire 
for the children to make useful or even 
pleasing objects—they have long to 
remain in the experimental stage. The 
children's cuttings can, however, be 
naturally used in a variety of ways: 

(a) To paste in their books or on 
cards. 

(b) To furnish toy shops. 

(c) To count with. 

(d) To make pictures or posters. 
These can be either individual pictures 
or group pictures. 

Examples of pictures have already 
been given in this chapter, others will 
be found in Chapter VI. A flower 


garden such as that shown in Fig. 78 
lends itself to very varied treatment, 
A forest is an easy scene for little ones 
to build up, and it illustrates many 
stories. > 

In many cases free cutting must be 
combined with cutting along a drawn 
outline and cutting out printed pictures ; 
paper tearing, too, must often be com- 
bined with cutting. The children 
should not be allowed to drop one 
process for another, but continue to 
use them all, selecting the best process 
for the purpose in hand. 

In the pictures given in Chapter VI 
all these processes are often combined. 
In the case of large group pictures part 
of the scene or background can be 
supplied by the teacher. E 

АП this work is useful in connection 
with the teaching of colour, as is shown 
in Chapter X. 

Some of the scenes suggested in this 
chapter can be done in brushwork or in 
crayons. For directions for work in 
these media see the chapters on Paint- 
ing and Pastel Work. 


, CHAPTER VI 


GROUP WORK IN PAPER 


CUTTING. ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF, POEMS, PAPER DOLLS, ETC. 


Ships in Paper Cutting. 


Illustrations of Poems : 


“ The Cobbler,” “ The Golden Keys," “ Wynken, 


Blynken, and Nod," The Six-Pointed Star, Paper Dolls, The Parrot, “ Underneath the Sea," 
“Santa Claus and his Sledge.” Materials for Paper Cutting. 


ESIDES the geometric paper 
cutting and free paper cutting 


already described, the little ones 
should have practice in, and will enjoy, 
cutting out printed pictures. Simple 
pictures must be chosen with good out- 
lines; because the child remembers the 
shapes of things he thus cuts. 

In some cases pictures can be hecto- 
graphed for the little ones to cut 
out. This applies particularly to objects 
that the child is less likely to see. We 
are all, both child and adult, bound to 
know some things through pictures 
only. We should seriously handicap 
the outlook of the little child if we were 


to confine him, to cutting only the. 


things he sees around him. While 
these are of the first importance and 
must serve as a starting point, they will 
lead the inquiring child farther afield, 
to trees and houses of other lands, to 
‚ Strange beasts and birds that he learns 
about through pictures and that he 
wants to cut out. j 
The following suggestions combine 
and continue all the forms of paper 
cutting already touched upon. The 
use of picture cutting is also dealt with ; 
that is, the cutting out of printed 
pictures or pictures drawn or hecto- 
graphed for the child. For this kind 
of cutting, see also Chapter XIII. 


(1) A Shop in Paper Cutting (Fig. 82) 


The children can themselves cut out 
a large shop window from folded black 
paper, or they can have hectographed 
copies of the outline shown in Fig. 82 
to cut out. This framework is pasted 
on a large sheet of white paper. Little 
ones can have a large framework drawn 
or cut out for them by the teacher. 

The children can decorate their 
window or windows in many different 
ways; with hats and umbrellas, as in 
Fig. 82. They will have learnt how to 
cut umbrellas through Fig. 81. If they 
use brightly coloured paper they will 
get pleasing results. The things for the 
Shop window can be cut freely. 

Some children may like to decorate 
their windows by cutting out pictures 
of objects from advertisements, chalk- 
ing them and pasting them in place. 

A china shop, a shop of watering 
cans and rakes and garden tools, a 
flower shop, etc., will all interest the 
children. 

A vegetable and fruit shop is especi- 
ally easy for little ones. 


(2) A Cobbler at Work (Fig. 83) 

In making this picture the children 
can have hectographed copies of the 
cobbler to cut out. The other details 
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they can add themselves, cutting them 
freely from paper, or if they like ШУ 
сап cut boots and shoes from n 
papers. This picture is useful to illus- 
trate the poems about the cobbler, for 
example, “ The Cobbler,” “ Easy Steps 
in English Composition," Book II 
(Bell, 64.) ; this begins : 


Wandering up and down one day, 
I peeped into a window over the way. 


The children like to put in the window 
and the face peeping in. 


(3) 4 Bunch of Keys (Figs. 84, 85, 86, 87) 


The children love cutting out a 
bunch of keys and stringing them on a 
ring. Keys are somewhat difficult for 
little ones to cut out. They cam try 
some in free paper cutting, but if they 
are likely to fail badly they can be 
given stiff paper shapes like those 
shown in Fig. 84 to draw around. 
Polite words are printed on these 
keys and they are coloured yellow or 
orange to represent gold. The chil- 
dren can make as many keys as they 
like, Я 

Figs. 85 and 86 show how the ring 
is made. Two rings are cut out as in 
Fig. 85, and slits A and B are cut in 
them. They are then placed on each 
other so that the slits or openings do 
not coincide. (See Fig. 86) Thus 
placed they are pasted together, but 
the smaller arc AB is left unpasted. 

A strong slip ring can be made from 
cardboard. Fig. 87 shows the keys on 
the ring. 

This little model delights children. 
It serves also as a good illustration of 
the poem “ Golden Keys.” See “Little 
Gem Poetry Books," Infants’ Book 
(Bell, 64.). 
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(4) A Picture of Wynken, Blynken, and 
Nod (Fig. 88) 

This is a picture little ones delight 
to make, or it may easily be made for 
them by the teacher. 

The background is a piece of dark 
grey or dark blue paper. The sea is 
cut from lighter blue paper. The shoe 
is cut from yellow or brown paper. 
It is not a difficult shape to cut. The 
mast poles are cut from brown paper. 
Fig. 89 shows how the sail is cut from 
white paper. The flange of the sail 
AB is pasted to the mast and the rest 
of the sail left free, or the end C can be 
pasted to the end of the beam so that 
thesail bulges out. The children are 
cut from white paper and coloured. 
The moon and stars are cut from white 
or pale yellow paper. The moon has 
eyes, etc., marked on in crayons or ink. 
The children can add other details. 
They may like to chalk a net to hang 
over the side of the boat to catch the 
floating stars. 

Some teachers may like to trace 
Fig. 88 and colour it for their children, 
or trace the different parts on coloured 
paper and mount them as shown. 

Stars are difficult for little ones to 
cut out, especially the five-pointed star. 
Below we give directions for cutting 
out a six-pointed star. This is very 
useful for decorations at Christmas 
time. 


(5) The Six-pointed Star 

Fold a circle of paper in half, divide 
the arc into thirds (Fig. 91), and fold 
as in Figs. 92 and 93. Fold Fig. 93 in 
half and cut off the shaded portion in 
Fig. 94 to make the points of the star. 
Unfold, and the star appears, as in 
Fig. go. This is a simple star for 
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Fig. 83. WYNKEN, BLYN 
or for crayoning, See Fig. 80 for вай. Background, dark grey on 


A picture in paper cutting 
dark blue paper 
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THE SAIL FOR THE WOODEN SHOE. 
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HOW ТО СОТ THEJSIX-POINTED STAR. 


teachers to. cut out if they want 
decorations or patterns for the children 
to draw around. Directions for making 
the harder five-pointed star will be 
found in the volume on Handwork in 
“ The Teacher's Treasury ” (Newnes). 

At Christmas time blackboard bor- 
ders of stars can be cut from different 
coloured papers. The rays, if desired, 
can be indicated with chalk lines. 


(6) Dolls in Paper Cutting 
Fig. 95 shows a little figure in paper 
cutting. It can be traced for the 
11—4 
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THE SIX-POINTED STAR. 
FıG.92. FıG.93. FiG94. 
children to cut out and colour. The 


basket can be made double, and pasted 
on; in this way it will hold fruit or 
flowers. The children will like to use « 
this figüre for the old woman in their 
tulip garden (Fig. 78). Many little 
ones can cut these figures from wall- 
paper without a pattern, or patterns 
can be given them to draw round. 
The arrangement of the sun-bónnet 
and arm, etc., needs thought. 
Theselittle figures differently coloured 
make а pretty border. They can also be 
used for Christmas cards and calendars. 


Fig. 95.—A PAPER DOLL. 
For colouring or for paper cutting. 
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Fig. 96.—A PAPER DOLL FOR DRESSING. 
This can be traced and cut out, 
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Fig. 06 shows a paper doll for tracing. 
It can be easily cut from folded paper, 
as shown in Fig. 97. The childrer? 
should be encouraged to cut out these 
little dolls for themselves. They must 
be carefully coloured. 

Children will spend a happy time 
dressing them. 

Figs. 98 and 99 shöw how clothes 
can be cut out. 

A piece of paper is folded in four, as 
in Fig. 98, the length AB (half the 
length of the paper) is the length of 
the dress required. Notice the long 
slit cut in the back (Fig. 99), so that 
the dress can pass over the head of 
the doll. 

Wall-paper will make lovely dresses, 
but sóme frocks should be cut from 
white paper so that the children can 
chalk on them some of the pretty 
patterns they have learnt. Tissue- 
paper dresses are also easy to make. 

Fig. 100 shows a wooden doll. This 
doll can be cut from pieces of stiff 
paper or cardboard and the arms and 
legs fastened on with paper fasteners 
so that they move about. If little 

. Ones are given the separate parts 
they can put them together themselves. 
They can mount them as a picture 
and make pictures of the wooden doll 
running, jumping, sitting, etc., accord- 
ing to the position in which they paste 

- the arms and legs, or they can pin the 
arms and legs on so that they have a 
jointed doll that moves. j 

Fig. Tor shows all the separaté parts 
for tracing. They will make a doll of a 
good size. 

The pictures of the wooden doll that 
are made by pasting the separate parts 
9n paper are useful for the reading 
lesson. Words that describe what the 
doll is doing, such as jump, run, sit, 


etc, can be printed underneath each 


figure. 
If very light brown or buff paper is 


used the wooden doll makes an effective , 


picture. The hair is painted black, the 
eyes black, and a little red chalk is 
rubbed on the cheeks, 

The children will love to hear stories 
about the wooden dol. They them- 
selves can invent little stories about 
him and some can be written. 

They will like to draw him on the 
blackboard in different positions or 
engaged.in some of his adventures. 
They should be allowed to choose a 
name for him. This toy is useful in 
connection with Drawing (see Chapter 
VII). 


(7) Birds in Paper Cutting 


Some examples of birds in paper 
cutting have already been given in 
Vol I in connection with language 
work. If the child looks at pictures of 
birds and tries to draw them or cut 
them out he learns more about them, 
and can talk about them more intelli- 
gently. 

Fig. 102 shows a bird little ones will 
love to cut out. As they are not very 
familiar with the appearance or shape 
of a parrot they can be given a hecto- 
graphed copy to trace and cut around. 
The parrot can be cut from cartridge 
paper or thin cardboard. He is deco- 
rated with coloured paper, green for 
the body, orange for the head and 
some of the feathers on the tail, blue 
forthe wing. The eye is put in in ink. 
A stand is made for him from card- 
board, or a swinging perch shaped like 
a ring is cut from folded paper (see 
Fig. 102). The parrot is pasted to the 
ring. These parrots make pretty 
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Figs. 97, 98, and 99.—A DOLL FOR DRESSING. 
How to cut the paper doll and her clothes. 
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Fig. 100.—A JOINTED FIGURE, 
The wooden doll plays shuttlecock, 


decorations for the form room when (8) A Scene in Paper Cutting 
hung up. s 

They are of great value in connection Underneath the Sea (Fig. 103) К 
with colour work (see Chapter X) as This is a scene that will delight little 
the children can think of harmonious ones when they are able to travel farther 
colours for their birds. afield in fancy. 
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Fig. 101.—THE PARTS OF A JOINTED DOLL, 


A large piece of blue paper or greenish 
blue paper is chosen for the sea, a strip 
of yellow paper is pasted at the bottom 
for the sand. Rocks of different shapes 
are cut out of grey paper and arranged 
on the sand. Seaweed is cut from 


green, pink, and dark brown paper. 
Pale green seaweed and dark green sea- 
weed arranged together look effective ; 
so, too, does pink and deeper pink. 
This arrangement is a valuable exercise 
in colour. Fish are cut from grey 
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102.—A PARROT IN PAPER CUTTING. 


Fig. 
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Fig. 103.—UNDERNEATH THE SEA. AN EXAMPLE OF PAPER CUTTING. 


Fig. 104a.—A BOWL OF GOLDFISH. 
The bowl is cut from pale grey or white paper. 
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GESTIONS FOR PAPER CUTTING FOR А SCENE UNDERNEATH THE SEA. 


Fig. 104.—SOME SUGi 
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paper or pale green, starfish are cut 
and placed on the sand, and any details 
the children remember from visits to 
the seaside can be added. 

A {айгу scene under the sea can be 
made by adding mermaids, etc. This 
makes'a good illustration for Hans 
Andersen's “Little Mermaid” (see 
Fig. 104). 

Fig. 104 shows a page of useful 
shapes for little ones to cut out and 
colour or cut freehand. 

A large scene like Fig. 103 can be 
made to stand up at the back of the 
sand table, then the sand table is the 
floor of the sea, rocks can be modelled 
from clay, also starfish, shell-fish, etc. 
Here and there in the sand mermaids 
can sit, and seaweeds of different kinds 
grow. This scene is useful in connec- 
tion with the teaching of colour dis- 
cussed in Chapter X. 

A bowl of goldfish is another effective 
piece of paper cutting (Fig. 1044). 
The bowl is cut from grey or white 
paper. 


Santa Claus and his Sledge (Figs. 105 
and 106) 


This is a favourite picture in the 
autumn term. Four reindeer can be 
traced like the one shown in Fig. 105. 
If the children are old enough they 

“сап cut them out themselves, They are 
chalked light brown with red roins 
and yellow bells. A sledge like that 
Shown in Fig. ro6 is also cut out. 
Some children may be able to cut a 
good sledge from brown paper when 
they have studied pictures of sledges. 

Fig. 106 can be coloured and cut 

‚out for little ones. A large sheet of 
grey or dark blue paper is chosen, long 
enough to hold the four (or more) 


reindeer and sledge spread out in line, 
A strip of white paper with one edge 
torn is pasted along the bottom of the 
blue paper to represent snow. 

Sledge and reindeer are then ar- 
ranged on this and pasted in place. A 
brown chalk line will harness the rein- 
deer together and to the sledge. This 
makes a fine frieze for the form room. 

Little ones will love to try to cut 
from coloured paper toys good enough 
to go in Santa Claus's sledge. 

A big sledge can be cut out and 
mounted for them to fill. They can 
imagine the reindeer in the frieze are 
coming back for it. 

This picture illustrates well the 
Christmas poem : 


Merrily, merrily, merrily, Oh, 
The reindeer prances across the snow. 
(© Little Gem Poetry Books,” Infants’ Book.) 


Some little ones may like to try to 
cut out reindeer themselves and make a 
complete little frieze to take home. 


Materials for Paper Cutting 


(1) Coloured paper : 

(a) Useful cheap paper can be 
obtained from Messrs. Philip & 
Tacey, High Street, Fulham, Lon- 
don. 

(b) Reeves’ pastel papers. Pastel 
paper is cheap and contains beauti- 
ful greys and blues. 

(c) Winsor & Newton’s coloured 
paper, called “ Essential ” coloured 
paper. This is excellent for the 
teaching of colour (see Chapter X). 

(4) Waste paper, such as wall 
paper and wrapping paper, etc. 

(e) White drawing paper or brush- 
work paper can be coloured by the 
children, 
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(2) Scissors : 

Blunt-pointed scissors are safe, but 
useful only for very bold work. If the 
children are taught to hold their 
scissors properly they can soon be 
allowed to use sharp-pointed ones, 


(3) Paste: 

(a) Home-made paste. 

(b) Grip-fix is excellent. It is 
clean, sticks well, and does not 
produce messy work. 

(c) Packets of square coloured 
paper (Flint) already gummed can 
be obtained from Messrs. Philip & 
Tacey. 
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These squares are small but useful, 
Their bright glazed surface makes them 
“only useful for some purposes: for 
example, the parrots, for bright toys 
and decorations, etc. Howevem they 
save the use of paste. The children 
can damp the gum with paint brushes 
or in the case gf a very small surface, 
their fingers. A paint pot will hold 
the water. 

(4) Newspaper to spread on the table, 
rags for wiping fingers. 

All the work described in this chapter 
will be found very valuable in connec- 
tion with Chapter X, The Teaching of 
Colour. 


> г СНАРТЕК УП 
ART AND DRAWING 


Art and Handwork. The Place of Drawing in the Infant School. ) { 
Narrative Drawing and Memory Drawing. Representation or Object Drawing. Design. 
Detailed Consideration of Memory Drawing and Object Drawing. Suggestions for Models. 


Various Kinds of Drawing. 
More 
Snap- 


shot Drawing. Life and Action. Summary of Subjects for Imaginative Drawing. Materials for 
Drawing. 


T is not possible, as will be seen from 

what has already been written, to 

separate Handwork from the Art 
Course. Handwork is the natural way 
by which the child can be helped to a 
true understanding of what is fitting in 
form and decoration, as will be pointed 
out in this and the coming chapters. 

Of all forms of Handwork, drawing 
and modelling are perhaps the most 
important. We have already dealt 
with “ drawing with the scissors ” ; this 
is a particularly valuable form of draw- 
ing because it is bold and not trying to 
the eyes. 

Free-arm drawing is another valuable 
exercise for the older infants; if they 
are allowed to stand and draw at the 
board, they reach out freely from the 
shoulder, and thus the muscles of the 
trunk as well as those of the arm are 
exercised. 

з Courses of drawing and modelling 
Should where possible go on side by 
side, because each illustrates and com- 
plements the other. At all stages of 
Art work the attempt to memorise a 
form is greatly aided by modelling it, 
and drawing it first in mass and then 
in outline. Here we are going to deal 
first with Drawing, having reminded the 
reader that Drawing is intimately con- 
nected with other forms of Handwork. 
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Drawing 

The Board in their “ Suggestions to 
Teachers ” continually stress the im- 
portance of drawing: ‘‘ Drawing is 
just as natural to a child as speaking 
or writing, and ought to be as carefully 
treated. A knowledge of drawing, or 
the power of perceiving ând expressing 
the meaning of appearances, leads to a 
fuller understanding of the varied 
forms and colours which surround us. 
Drawing is really the reading and 
writing of form and colour, as it 
includes the correct seeing and truthful 
expression of their varied appearances." 

In the Infant School drawing will 
of course form a part of practically 
every subject. In Vol. I it has been 
pointed out that dfawing precedes and 
leads up to the teaching of writing, 
also that it forms a necessary part of 
the early word-building lessons, be- 
cause the word must be associated 
with the representation of the object 
for which it stands, It was also 
pointed out that the child may be 
helped to get an idea of the value 
of numbers by drawing groups of 
objects and placing the appropriate 
symbol underneath. In both Vol. I 
and Vol. IV we have seen how various 
forms of drawing form the natural 
complement to all oral lessons. 
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Drawing in the Infant School can be 
considered under three headings : 


(1) Narrative Drawing and Memory 
Drawing. 

(2) Representation or Object Draw- 
ing. 

(3) Colour and Design. 
ers X and XIV.) 


(See Chap- 


(т) Narrative Drawing and Memory 
Drawing 


Drawing to the kindergarten child 
is, as we have said before, a means of 
expression that he finds useful in 
supplementing his limited verbal lan- 
guage. At first he will express his 
imagery regardless of and often at 
variance with facts. This we all know 
by a study of the free drawing of very 
little children. They are unabashed 
by the discrepancies of their drawings 
and are guite able to explain them, 
thus proving that the apparent scribble 
represents an idea. While accuracy 
and truthfulness in representation are 
not to be minimised, the emphasis at 
first must be upon encouraging a readi- 
ness to express ideas graphically, how- 
ever crude the results may be. “At 
this time (and indeed throughout life 
in the Infant School and lower forms 
of the Junior School) objects placed 
before the child serve as a means of 
suggesting ideas rather than as forms 
which are to be correctly delineated.” 
The little child draws what he thinks 
or what he knows, not what he sees ; 
that is, he draws from images which 
are already in his mind even when the 
object is before him. In our efforts 
to teach drawing we must always bear 
in mind that it is a visual language, 
and we must take care “not to hinder 
the natural development of the chil- 


dren's imaginative faculties by too 
much formal drawing." 

* Little children should be given 
frequent opportunities to express them- 
selves freely about any chosen subject 
with which they are familiar. These 
exercises must be “genuine child 
expressions and,not mere copies from 


other drawings or even graphic 
transcriptions of the teacher's sugges- 
tions" They will include : 


(a) Illustrations of stories and poems. 

(0) Memory drawings of well-known 
things: toys, etc. 

(c) Imaginative drawings or narra- 
tive drawings in which the child 
expresses ideas and experiences of his 
own. 

These drawings will, of course, be 
criticised from an entirely different 
standpoint from that applied to a 
regular drawing lesson. But the exer- 
cises suggested above are of the greatest 
value, and in planning a syllabus of 
Art for the Infant School, and indeed 
for the Junior School also, memory 
drawings should have the first place. 
A word must be said with regard to the 
stories and poems chosen for the child to 
illustrate. Kindergarten children should 
not be expected to picture objects that 
they do not use freely in their more 
imaginative drawing, nor should they 
be expected to represent a plot that 
involves the relationship of too many 
ideag Some of the Mother Goose songs 
and rhymes or other simple rhymes 
are the best for illustration. The ideal 
rhyme'is indeed Humpty Dumpty. 
He is easy to draw because he is the 
kind of creature all little children draw, 
a type “man” known to all teachers 
of little children, 

On the whole direct personal experi- 
ences offer the se suggestive material 
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Fig. 107.—TEACHER AND CHILDREN GOING TO A PICNIC, 
The use of stick figures for story illustrations. 


for illustration; games, parties, excur- 
sions, and so on. For this, after all, is 
the true nature of art, the graphic 
expression of vivid experiences. 

It seems hardly necessary to offer 
detailed suggestions for memory draw- 
ings and imaginative drawings. A 
great deal will depend on the locality 
of the school and the experiences of 
the child. In some cases experiences 
must be given to the children so that 
they have some ideas to express. 
` There is such a wealth of suggestion 
in the kindergarten curriculum that it 
is never necessary to improve technique 
apart from’ the children's interest in 
manipulating materials or in expressing 
ideas. de 

The free expression work suggested 
above can be carried out with paper 
and scissors, crayons, paints, and clay. 


(2) Representation or Object Drawing 
We have already said that the first 
expression of children is from the 
image and not from the object. We 
have now to consider how instruction 
can be given so that progress in ability 


to see correctly and represent truth- 
fully is attained, and yet the develop- 
ment of the child's imagination is not 
hampered. The following paragraph 
from “ The Psychology of Drawing," by 
John Dewey, is helpful. 

“ Even in drawing objects the child 
will draw from his image, not from the 
object itself. As soon as the child has 
acquired the habit of vivifying and 
liberating his image through expres- 
sion, then a return may take place to 
the original form. In one sense there 
is no technique up to this time, but 
there is the psychological factor corre- 
sponding to technique, the motor ex- 
pression, its co-ordination with, control 
by, and stimulation of the visible 
image. This becomes through training 
what is ordinarily called technique. 
The first consideration is the doing, 
the use; after use comes method, the 
how of doing. Now method must exist 
not for its own sake but for better 
self-expression, fuller and more in- 
teresting doing. Hence these two 
points; technique must grow out of 
İree imaginative expression, and it 
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must grow up within and come into 
such imaginative expression.” 

The first step towards helping chil- 
dren who are passing out of the experi- 
mental stage is to encourage them to 
see objects more clearly and to express 
thought more definitely. 

Many children of kindergarten age 
are too immature to draw from objects 
and should, as we have said before, 
first live through the more imaginative 
stage of art expression. But there are, 
however, some children of kinder- 
garten age who can draw with a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy and a 
grasp of details. They are able, for 
example, to study a flag and to repro- 
duce it in the right colours and with 
the right relationship between the flag 
and the staff, etc. Children in this 
stage of development are ready to 
draw from objects. They can draw 
clocks with some sense of proportion, 
and they show their maturity by 
making some kinds of symbols around 
the face of the clock. This kind of 
correct drawing seems to have some 
relation to the ability to write. It is, 
of course, the beginning of mechanical 
drawing and object drawing. 

Object drawing must never take the 
place of memory drawing or imagina- 
tive drawing, but there are many 
subjects in the curriculum that lend 
themselves to this form of expression. 


Suggestions for Models for the Object 
Drawing Lesson i 
(т) Nature material. In the spring 
bunches of pussy willows, hyacinths, 
crocuses, etc., planted by the children, 
may be drawn by them with some 
regard to form and colour. 
If a child gazes indifferently at the 
model and then draws something that 
11—5 


‚paint. 


bears little resemblance to the object 


фе has not reached the stage when he 


can profit by object drawing. 

The painting or drawing lesson will 
generally follow a Nature lessor, and 
the growing interest of the child in 
the object will lead to more or less 
careful observgtion of it. In this 
way we can develop in the child the 
power to see, and to represent what 
he sees. 

Very simple objects with strong, 
well-marked characteristics should be 
given at first, but the choice will 
naturally depend on the season of the 
year when the work is begun, 

Big flowers like the sunflower, leaves, 
nuts, and fruits are all suitable and 
interesting, but there is no need to 
grade the foliate forms too carefully 
in the Infant School, for the little ones 
draw for the love of the thing and are 
not embarrassed by difficulties. Their 
observations will only cover the 
broadest facts, such as the colour and 
general shape. They will attack masses 
of flowers, whole bunches of primroses 
or violets. As we have said before, 
their eye and mind are not ready to 
perceive nor are the muscles of the 
hand sufficiently controlled or de- 
veloped to express minute details and 
differences, but they аге “learning to 
see colour and form. Most of the work 
in this.chapter, especially the Nature 
work, should be executed in chalk or 
(See the chapters on Crayon 
Work, Painting, and The Teaching of 
Colour). , Pencil work should be en- 
couraged from nine onwards; its use 
leads to greater accuracy. 

(2) Children's playthings: such as 
bats and balls, hoop, shuttlecock, 
Noah's ark animals, kite, sailing-boat. 

(3) Objects seen in the schoolroom : 
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picture frame, bell, clock, blackboard, 
book, stool, bench. 

(4) Tools: such as spade, fork, axe, 
trowel, saw, hammer. 

(5) «Objects used in the house : knife 
and fork, tea-kettle, saucepan, jug, tea- 
pot, watering can, candlestick, gong, 
bottles of various shapes, pipes, fan, 
envelope, stocking, boots and shoes, 
clothes-horse, and so on. 

The presence of a strong interest in 
the objects chosen for the children to 
draw is essential. This may be awak- 
ened during the language lesson, which 
will often precede the drawing lesson, 
or during the Nature lesson. Some- 
times the children may want to draw 
the objects for their books or shops or 
group pictures. 

As far as possible the work should 
have a motive. 


Method of taking a Formal Lesson in 
Object Drawing 

The drawing lesson will always begin 
with a study of the form of the model ; 
when the children have noticed the 
shape and any salient feature, they 
begin to draw. Most of them will 
now draw from memory without again 
looking at the object. Since they draw 
very rapidly, the time required for this 
unaided attempt is usually not more 
than a few minutes. The attempts 
should then be criticised and in some 
cases corrected by the children. ‚The 
teacher can now draw on the board 
to show them any details they have 
left out or any detail they have not 
been able to draw. These sketches 
must then be rubbed out and the 
children try again. Occasional help 
may have to be given to some children. 
After the children have made an honest 
attempt, the teacher can draw on the 


board to reveal some principle of which 
the children are probably in ignorance, 
But the children must draw what they 
see, not what the teacher sees. The 
methods employed by any teacher in 
helping children to draw from common 
objects or from Nature will vary con- 
siderably. If little ones are not worried 
by object drawing and allowed plenty 
of time for free expression they will 
make progress. 

Exercises in drawing an object which 
has been present on a previous occasion 
should often be given. 

It is a great help if children practise 
large drawings on the blackboard of 
simple objects such as sticks, hoops, 
balls, etc. 


Snapshot Drawing 

The so-called Snapshot Drawings 
are a very valuable form of object 
drawing. Snapshot drawing is a 
method of the Royal Drawing Society. 
It has produced excellent results. At 
their annual Exhibition at the Guild- 
hall snapshot drawings by children 
from two years of age and upwards 
from schools and homes all over the 
country can be seen. «The method of 
snapshot drawing is to show an object 
—either living or inanimate—to the 
children for a few minutes. While the 
object is being observed the teacher 
can, if she thinks it adyisable, point 
out anything about its general shape 
or its proportions. Then the object is 
removed or covered up and the children 
draw. «This method fits in with the 
child's method of drawing. He rarely 
looks at the object when once he begins 
to draw. 

Snapshot drawing has also been used 
to bring in the other senses; those 0- 
touch, taste, smell, and sound. Interest 
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Fig. 109.—THE GINGERBREAD HOUSE. Fig. 110.-ТНЕ COTTAGE OF SNOW-WHITE AND 
ROSE-RED. 


Houses for little ones to colour. These can be used as reading cards, 
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ing drawings have been shown at the 
above-mentioned Exhibitions, of im- 
pressions gained by touch, taste, smell, 
and hearing. 

Thé teacher of infants may find it 
interesting to let her little ones put 
their hands into a bag and feel a soft 
fur; then they can„draw whatever 
image the soft feel of the fur brings to 
their minds. 

A noise can be made behind a screen, 
a bang, a tinkle, a'crackling, and the 
children can draw a picture. 

Sweet-scented flowers hidden in a 
perforated box may call up visions of 
individual flowers or gardens. But 
now we are wandering from object 
drawing to imaginative drawing. 

Snapshot drawings are of value 
because they counterbalance some pos- 
sible defects that may arise through 
the over-teaching of object drawing. 

If little children really obeyed us 
and looked at the object very carefully 
from time to time as they drew, they 
might form the bad habit of drawing bit 
by bit and considering each detail 
separately and not the whole. But if 


they draw from memory they are corh- 


pelled to regard the whole as more 
important than the parts. 

One reason why adults often find 
, more . difficulty in drawing than little 
children i is because they see too many 
details and cannot visualise the main 
outline. Itis, of course, a delicatotask 
to improve a child's technique ánd to 
make his illustrations more true to 
life without losing the freshness dnd 
originality of the more Sporité Repas 
expression. 

However, as the child Меке 
six, seven, eight, and nine years of 
age, he begins (sooner or later according 
to his stage of development) to assume 


a more critical attitude towards his 
drawings, and unless he develops skill 
and technique adequate to his needs, 
his desire to use drawing as a language 
becomes less ardent and may die alto- 
gether. This, of course, is more likely 
to happen in the Junior School. It is 
therefore important that every means 
for developing this skill may be em- 
ployed. One of the first steps in this 
direction is to help the child to acquire 
a graphic vocabulary. Learning how 
to draw a few well-selected objects 
that he uses over and over again, such 
as a bird, a boat, a dog, a man, etc., 
creates a feeling of self-confidence that 
strengthens the child's desire to.express 
his thoughts graphically. 

The skilled teacher will have many 
ways of doing this. She can encourage 
the child to make his drawings of a dog 
better and better and yet not deprive 
him of his satisfaction in drawing a dog. 

By wisely drawing attention to form, 
size, and proportion, by letting the 
child handle the object or a model of 
it, by collecting pictures, by modelling, 
by cutting out silhouettes, the needed 
data and definite knowledge that en- 
sure a more truthful representation 
are gained. The chapters on Paper 
Cutting will prove very valuable in 
helping ıa child to acquire е graphic 
vocabulary. The more objects that 
the child can draw successfully from 
memory the more he is encouraged to 
express his ideas graphically. 


Life and Action 

Children love movement, and when 
they are allowed to draw what they 
please we find they want to draw 
people, animals, and other things in 
motion. To help them to do this we 
can show them how to draw stick 
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Fig. 111. EXAMPLES OF OB. 


Crayon or pastel work. 
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figures, With these they can produce 
merry scenes full of life. 

Fig. 107 shows teacher and children 
going to a picnic. The child generally 
draws “teacher ” as a towering indi- 
vidual. 

Fig. 108 is a stick figure again used 
in narrative drawing. Chalk drawings 
like this are of great value. 


Summary of Subjects for Memory or 
Imaginative Drawing 

(т) Objects that make a strong 
appeal to the child,—his toys, the things 
father or mother uses—form the be- 
ginning. 

(2) Any swiftly moving objects ¿hat 
the child sees, such as trains, motor 
cars, electric cars, horse vehicles, 
steamers, etc. 

(3) Street scenes—the band, hawkers, 
ice-cream men, etc. ; or country scenes 
—ploughing, reaping, etc. 

(4) Nursery rhymes and stories. In 
the case of stories, these should be 
divided into scenes, and one chosen. 

(5) Description of houses or scenes 
can be read to the children and they 
draw what they think they see. The 
descriptions must be very simple. 

Fig. 109 shows a drawing that illus- 
trates this passage: “ It was a little 
house built of good things to eat. The 
walls and roof were made of ginger- 
bread, and they were ornamented with 
sweet cakes and tarts. This made the 
little house look very gay. The windows 
were made of barley sugar. The chil- 
dren (Hansel and Gretel) thought it was 
the prettiest house that they had ever 
seen.” 


Fig. 110. Тһе Cottage of Snow- 


White and Rose-Red. “ It was a little 
çottage іп a pretty garden. Around 
the little garden lay meadows, fields, 
and woods. The cottage had a thatched 
roof with a chimney in the middle. 
It had two windows and a door painted 
green. Each side of the house grew 
two rose treese one of which bore 
white roses, the other red.” 

Children enjoy drawing the rose trees 
or cutting them from coloured paper. 

These descriptions and drawings 
make good reading cards. The drawings 
Figs. 109 and rro can be used for 
colour exercises. (See Chapter X.) 

As the children grow older harder 
descriptions can be given them to 
draw. Each child draws exactly, what 
the words make him see, and the 
drawings vary greatly. 

Pattern and design are incidentally 
treated in nearly every chapter; for 
special consideration see Chapter XIV. 


Materials for Drawing 

(1) Scissors and paper (coloured or 
otherwise), see Chapters V and VI. 

(2) Lead pencils—soft pencils should 
be chosen, as they will write well on 
almost any paper that is not burnished. 
The most useful pencils for little ones 
are either F, HB, or B. 

Small children love to scribble with a 
pencil and should be allowed to do so, 
although the greater part of the work 
in drawing will be done in chalk and 
crayons. Pencil work need not be 
encouraged until after the age of nine. 

(3) Chalks and crayons, see Chapter 
VIII. ç ° 
(4) Water colours, see Chapters IX 


and X. 


CHAPTER УШ 
PASTEL WORK OR CRAYON WORK 


The First Attempts. Mass“Drawing. The-Technique of Mass Drawing. Further Suggestions for 


Mass Drawing. Suitable Objects to Copy. “Scenes, Other Uses for Crayons—Colouring Pictures, 
Stencilling, making Patterns. ; 


OLOURED crayons, or so-called 
C: pastels,” delight little children. 

The first response from a child 
will be that of scribbling, but soon it 
will take a suggestive shape and the 
child's imagination will begin to work. 
There are two forms of movement 
which will naturally appear. The first 
is a round and round motion, the 
second is a back and forth rubbing. 
There is a broad field of suggestiveness 
in both these movements. 

Let the child call the spot a ball, a 
marble, balloon, or soap bubble. If 
the teacher draws a large pipe on the 
blackboard or ön a large sheet of 
paper the little ones will love to add 
the bubbles. A pretty frieze can be 
made by repeating the pipe shown in 
Fig. 119. A large brown spot, with 
three small blue spots in the centre, 
gives us a bird's nest. From a group 
of three red spots draw some brown 
stems, having them come together with 
a ball of green for a leaf. 

A larger red spot makes an apple, 
an orange spot makes one think of the 
fruit. The fruit and vegetable kingdom 
offers many suggestions as well as 
flowers. 5 

The pussy willow in the springtime 
can be drawn. Use a dark piece of 
paper, draw a brown line on it for a 
stem. On either side of the stem at 
alternate points let the children put 


Materials. 


white spots, using white pastel or black- 
board chalk. A touch of brown under 
each spot shows the winter sheath. 


АП this work is just a child's natural 
He should have one colour . 


scribble. 
at a time given him (see section on 
Colour Work), as the bewilderment of 
too many colours prevents clear ideas 
and results. Children through their 
round and round motion venture into 
the animal world. Their spots are 
given names, such as cats, dogs, sheep; 
horses. Ears, legs, and tails are added 
according to the child's idea. The 


bunny has long ears, the duck Ваза 


beak and two legs. No matter what 
kind of circle or spot is drawn, another 
spot or circle of smaller size is put on 
top for the head. Arms and legs are 
represented by lines and the little one 
is quite satisfied with the man drawn. 
All this play should be encouraged, for 
it will lead into better work, as we shall 
show. The child's memory and imagi- 
nation work as he illustrates in this 
crude way his ideas, stories he has been 
told, or experiences in his own life. 

However incorrect his engine is he 
will always draw the smoke coming out 
of it, for he sees this vividly. He will 
not only draw a house, but through 
the house he sees the chairs and tables, 
so he draws these also. 

All this work is without technique, 
but through it we can develop tech- 


Fig. 114.—PASTEL OR CRAYON WORK. 
advanced work. 


Grasses and flowers for more 
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Fig. 115.—A PAGE OF SIMPLE STENCILS. 
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nigue, and it leads naturally to mass 
drawing. 


Asa child instinctively grabs a crayon А 


and bears on the paper heavily, a little 
instruction should be given from the 
very beginning as to the holding of the 
crayon and freedom of wrist and arm 


movement. š 


Mass Drawing 
The Technique of Mass Drawing 

As we have already said, the repre- 
sentation of the whole of an object is 
sometimes more satisfying to the little 
child than the outline. Hence we can 
allow him to build up his drawings in 
this way and show him how to develop 
his round and round scribble so that he 
may apply the method to different 
objects and yet get a correct form. 

If he is drawing a ball on grey 
paper or on the blackboard he rubs 
the chalk around and around until he 
gets the right size. The ball of wool 
with the knitting needles through it 
(Fig. 111) is treated in this way. Any 
object, of course, that has a circular 
Shape can be built up by circular 
movements beginning with the centre. 
But this method of mass drawing must 
vary with the objects to be drawn if 
good shapes are desired. The cup 
(Fig. 111) is made by broad downward 
Strokes beginning in the middle. A 
lemon can be begun with a small 
narrow oval and curved strokes can be 
added to alternate sides until the 
desired size is obtained, Lastly, the 
little projecting pieces at each end are 
added. 

Fig. тїт shows a page of objects 
drawn in mass, It must be remembered 
that mass drawing only satisfies the 
child for a short time and is only 


possible with soft crayons. Every 
student of children will notice that as 
they pass beyond the scribble stage 
they seem instinctively to use line 
instead of mass drawing, but as the 
rubbing on of colour in some of the 
ways described above tends to streng- 
then technique, mass drawing should 
be encouraged and suggested in connec- 
tion with line drawing. 

For example, when the child has 
copied his toy ship in outline, the 
water can be rubbed in in bold thick 
Strokes; the foliage of trees can be 
worked out in masses from the middle, 

Soldiers and sailors may be drawn 
unsubstantial and stick-like, but again 
there is need for broad smooth strokes, 

Scribbling is easily converted into 
mass drawing and the rubbing on of 
smooth broad strokes. 

But as the children advance in work 
they are perfectly right when they 
insist on an outline first for most of 
their objects; mass drawing must be 
continued only where it is suitable or 
where adults themselves would employ 
it, 


Further Suggestions for Mass Drawing 
involving Practice in Technique 

Trees, fruits, leaves, grasses, flowers, 
etc., all lend themselves to mass 
drawing and aftord excellent practice. 

Fig. 112 shows two drawings of a pear. 
One drawing is in mass and one is in 
outline, 

If the children wish to draw the 
pear in mass, it is well to give them a 
piece of crayon about 4 or $ of an 
inch long and let them work with the 
side of it while working for the mass. 
They must work with the point when 
making the stem, 

It is interesting to let the children 
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make mass and outline drawings of 
several kinds of fruits and vegetables. 

A bulrush and its broad leaves is 
good practice. Let the children rub 
their crayon till it will make wide 
strokes, and let them draw as much as 
they can with one stroke (Fig. 113). 

They can make a bold picture of the 
reeds and rushes where baby Moses 
lay in his cradle. (See Vol. II.) 

The children should bring grasses 
and flowers to school to draw in chalk 
(this especially applies to country 
children). Let them practise making 
stems with single strokes, thin stems 
and thick stems, Encourage them to 
use as few strokes as possible. 

When they аге drawing leaves, let 
them see how wide a leaf they can 
make with two strokes. 

When they draw a flower, let them 
press hard on the crayon to make a 
dark centre; let them make the petals 
more lightly, each petal (for an ox-eyed 
daisy) with two strokes. 

All the more detailed and correct 
rendering of grasses and flowers, as 

-shown in Fig. 114, belong to the last 
years in the Infant School. 

To return to simpler work. So far 
we have said little about the second 
form of movement which naturally 
appears in the child's first work, the 
back and forth rubbing in of horizontal 
lies. This can be developed so that 
eventually an even colouring of a piece 
of paper can be done with one colour. 
A blue sky can be made in this way to 
paste kites on, or a green field. 

Brown may be used to represent 
the ground or a rug for a doll's house, 
There are many things that can be done 
with a carefully crayoned piece of paper, 

A second step in this rubbing move- 
ment is the working out of landscapes. 


Let the children work from the top 
of the paper towards the middle with 
their blue crayon, rubbing smoothly 
with long free-arm movements, back 
and forth. When half the paper is 
thus coloured blue let them begin at 
the lower edge of the paper, using 
green crayon in the same manner, 
When they come up to the blue crayon- 
ing let them press more heavily, making 
an irregular horizontal line. This 
darker green gives the effect of trees 
and bushes in the distance. A few 
strokes of brown can then be added here 
and there or a little house chalked in. 

A snow scene is easily worked out 
on dark paper, using white chalk to 
represent snow. 

Children delight in making seaside 
scenes, with sea and yellow shore, or 
rocks and lighthouses, and so on. 


Other Uses of Crayons besides the above 
Free Work 

(1) Crayons can be used to colour 
pictures cut from old magazines or 
picture books. Good outline pictures 
should be given to the children. In 
some cases suitable pictures should be 
hectographed for them. This is work 
little ones enjoy; it is good exercise 
for holding and getting control of the 
crayon and it helps to teach colour. 

Filling in outlines will vary from 
very simple shapes, geometric or other- 
wise, to simple pictures. 

This exercise is a good preparation 
for writing, as we have pointed out in 
Vol, I in the section on Writing. Very 
little ones enjoy drawing around in- 
teresting cardboard shapes and colour- 
ing them. (See Vol. 1.) 

(2) Simple stencils can be made for 
little ones by cutting out any desired 
shape in the centre of a piece of card- 
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Fig. 117.—BRUSH DRAWINGS. 
ving of simple objects with the paint brush. 
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board. This is put on a piece of white 
paper and the child rubs in the design. 
In this way he can decorate little books 
he makes or Christmas cards. 

Fig. 115 shows a page of simple 
stencils. 

(з) Crayons can be used to make 
patterns. Let the children have grey 
paper ruled in inch sguares. They can 
use black, white, and red crayon (the 
third crayon can of course be any light 
colour). First they chalk straight lines, 
soldiers marching or railings, the pencil 
line guiding them. These strokes can be 
all one colour, then they can have 
black and red strokes, and so on. They 
will like to try other patterns by mark- 
ing over the pencil lines in different 
ways. They must make thick strokes. 
See the chapter on Design or Pattern 
Work. Fig. 116 shows a page of 
patterns worked out on inch squares 
on grey paper. (See Chapter XIV.) 


Materials 
(1) Pastels 

The coloured crayons supplied to 
schools are not really pastels but are 
well fitted for children's use. Pastels 
of good colours can be obtained from 
Messrs. Reeves € Sons and other art 
firms. 


(2) Blackboard Chalk 

If plenty of blackboard space is 
available, or if the child has a black- 
board in his playroom, chalks may be 
used in all the ways suggested for 
crayons ör pastel. The standard 
colours in chalk can be purchased at 
most school supply stores. 

Little ones love watching a picture 
grow on the board at the hands of the 
teacher, and they enjoy working them- 
selves at the board. This work is of 
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more value than fine work on paper 
„for the youngest children. 


(3) Coloured Pencils 

Very good coloured pencils that do 
not smear are Johnson's coloured pen- 
cils. They are manufactured by The 
Royal Soverejgn Pencil Со, Ltd., 
Britannia Pencil Works, Neasden, 
N.W.1o. 

They are excellent for colouring 
pictures, for stencilling, etc., and for 
permanent work, because they do not 
smear. The teacher can use them 
quickly and effectively to colour her 
illustrations ; for example, the illustra- 
tions in this book and in Vol. I, etc. 
The colours are good and a wide range 
can be obtained. 

They are especially useful for the 
older children and for use when finer 
work is desired. They will not, of 
course, make so broad a stroke as the 
pastels and are not so useful for mass 
drawing. ы 

They can be used for filling in the 
different shapes given in Vol. 1, and 
little ones love drawing with them. 

Crayons, chalks, and coloured pencils 
can be used at every period of a child's 
development. There is, of course, no 
age when one should be dropped and 
the other employed. The judicions use 
of all is needed. 


(4). Paper 

Excellent paper can be obtained for 
pastel work that is cheap and yet 
beautifully coloured. This paper is 
not only useful for pastel work 
but for making covers of little books, 
for paper cutting, and for mounting 
pictures. The soft greys give excellent 
results. Messrs. Reeves & Sons supply 
very satisfactory pastel paper. 


CHAPTER IX 


PAINTING 


Some Suggestions for Colour Drawing with the Paint Brush, Faults that must be Overcome, 
The Putting on of Washes. Running Colours together or Floating Colours; Bubbles; Stained. 


glass Windows; Lan! 


OST of the work described in 

Chapter VIII on Pastel or 

Crayon Work can be done with 
paints. 

As the child becomes acquainted 
with his crayons and learns the pleas- 
ures of drawing, the next step is to help 
him to enjoy the paint brush. It has 
been said that children with poor 
motor control can get results more 
easily with the brush than with crayons. 
However that may be, crayoning and 
painting should go on side by side in 
helping the child to appreciate what is 
beautiful and to perfect his skill with 
his fingers. + The child's paint box 
Should contain six standard colours: 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
- Violet, with the addition of black. 

In the Infant School it is perhaps 
best for the teacher to have these 
colours in tubes and give the child on 
his palette the colour he needs, In this 
way he is not confused with all the 
colours at once. Children should not 
be” asked to make colours such as 
green or violet. Even grown-up people 
cannot always do it satisfactorily. 
There are no reds or blues in the paint 
box that will make a proper violet. 


However, little ones at first have no 
use for violet.” 
Some Suggestions for Colour Drawing . 
with the Paint Brush 
Let the children mix the paint they 
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. Patterns and so-called “ Brushwork.” Materials for Painting. 


want, adding the right amount of 
water. Then with a brush of medium 
thickness they can begin to draw. 
Their first work should be free. The 
following are interesting objects for 
little ones to paint : 

(1) Coloured ribbons suspended from 
a stick (Fig. 117), scarves, ribbons, a 
maypole with ribbons fiying from it. 

(2) Coloured flags of easy shapes 
(Fig. 117), tassels, 

(3) Balls and balloons. 

(4) A shuttlecock with 
feathers (Fig. 117). 

(5) Coloured feathers, or a feather 
fan, or head-dress of Red Indians. 

(6) Japanese lanterns (Fig. 117), and 
lanterns of all kinds, 

(7) Toy animals. 

(8) Christmas crackers (Fig. 117), or 
rolls of coloured paper, coloured caps. 

(9) Beads (Fig. 117). ( 

(10) The fire, either the fire іп а big 
grate (see Fig. 118) or a bonfire. This 
is a good illustration of the poem 
“Crickly, Crackly, I am the fire. 
(See “ Easy Steps in English Compost- 
tion," Book II, Bell, 6d.) 

(11) Harder objects of a more defi- 
nite shape come later—such as um- 
brellas, fans, vases, mugs, jars, cups, 
plates, etc. 

(12) Flowers, fruits, grasses. 

(13) For other suggestions, see Chap- 
ter VIII on Crayon Work, and Chapter 
X, Colour. 
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Fig. 1 18.—THE FIRE. 


For brushwork or paper cutting. Also for illustration of poem “ Crickly, Crackly, I am the fire." 
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At first no pencil should be used; 


later the children can use pencil when-,, 


ever it seems necessary to them. They 
must be shown how to get the desired 
shape by broad strokes of the brush. 
They should not draw an outline with 
their brush; ribbons, leaves, and 
grasses are valuable for brushwork ; so, 
, too, are flowers. Two faults have often 
to be overcome. 

(r) The children often paint round 
the edge of an object first instead of 
filling it in with bold strokes. This 
fault is often due to difficult models 
where the child feels the need of an 
outline. If the work is kept within the 
Scope of the brush the child gets into 
good habits early. 

(2) Children scrub up and down with 
their brushes. They are not content 
to put the colour on and leave it. This 
scrubbing gives a dirty effect. 

They can be frequently shown by 
the teacher on a large piece of paper 

` how to paint. They can be shown how 
to paint lines of varying widths for 
grass blades and reeds and leaves, 

The little ones must also be taught 
how to take care of their brushes, 
palettes, and paints when they are 
promoted to paints in a box of their 
own, 


Washes 

Just as the children tried to make a 
blue sky with crayon so they can»try 
to make one with the paint brush, 

Let them fill their brush with paint, 
hold it lightly, and make a free stroke 
across the B т from right to left 
with one wásh. Raise the brush from 
the paper, beginning again at the left 
Side, and pass freely and quickly across 
to the right. Overlap slightly the first 
Stroke, thus avoiding hard lines, Let 


› 


them continue this process until the 
paper is entirely covered. The children 
must be taught never to go back to 
fill in or go over the surface a second 
time while it is wet, as this causes 
streaks and blotches. They can be 
taught, too, to avoid scrubbing. 

They can colour paper in this way 
for various purposes. They can put 
cardboard patterns on the paper 
when it is dry and cut out different 
shapes. 

When the child has had some experi- 
ence of painting with one or more 
colours he will want to colour many 
things: the articles he has made, such 
as the boxes and toys described in the 
different chapters in this volume; he 
will also want to colour pictures in 
books and magazines. 

There are many examples of pictures 
that little ones will like to colour 
scattered through these volumes. 

Painting books for just this purpose 
have been published in large numbers 
and afford endless amusement to the 
child. The pictures for the child to 
colour or the painting books given to 
him should be suitably chosen, and 
Should help him to understand the 
world around him and the world of 
story book. 

Before leaving flat washes it must be 
mentioned that one of the most success- 
ful ways of procuring an even one- 
colour wash is first to wet the entire 
paper with clear water. Then pass the 
colour over in the way already de- 
scribed. This method applies chiefly 
to large surfaces. Little ones find it 
difficult to damp the paper with 
enough judgment.- With the young 
ones this process iş wisely omitted ; it 
even hinders them by causing the paper 
to buckle, 
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Running Colours together or Floating 
Colours E 
Children enjoy this and it teaches 
them how to damp their paper. It is 
suitable work for seven- and eight-year- 
old children. 


(a) Bubbles M 

Let the children paint a circle of 
clean water, then drop in a very little 
colour while it is still wet. Let them 
make several delicate transparent 
bubbles in this way. 

Fig. 119 shows how a pretty frieze 
can be made. 

The children can draw the bubbles, 
paint them, and cut them out; the 
teacher can draw a pipe in white 
crayon on a piece of brown paper and 
the children can arrange their bubbles 
around the pipe; two pipes can be 
drawn to make a longer frieze. 

The frieze can be made entirely of 
paper cutting, the pipe being cut from 
white paper and the bubbles from 
delicately coloured paper. 


(b) Stained-glass Windows (Fig. 120) 


If the children have seen stained- 
glass windows in a church they will 
like this exercise. Let them wet a 
piece of paper, then with a clean full 
brush each time let them drop several 
colours here and there on the paper. 
The paper can be moved about so 
that the colours float into each other 
just enough to blend and mix without 
becoming muddy. This paper is set 
aside to d Then from a piece of 
black paper or brown let the children 
make a church window. If they are 
old enough they can use their ruler 
and pencil and plan out the shape of 
the window on the wrong side of the 


black paper, or they can fold the paper 
and shape the window by free cutting 
with their scissors. When the window 
is cut out it is pasted on the tinted 
paper. The tinted paper outside the 
window is cut away. The whole can 
then be mounted on a heavy light- 
coloured card to form a Christmas 
card, or pasted to the side of a card- 
board box that represents a church. 
In Fig. 120 is shown a group of three 
windows. 

Many other things may be cut from 
paper with the floating colours. Chil- 
dren enjoy these colours, as they rarely 
float twice alike, always changing until 
the colour dries. Fig. 121 shows a row 
of Japanese lanterns pasted on paper. 
The posts are brushed in with dark 
brown paint. Black string is painted 
in to hold the lanterns. 

Larger lanterns like those in Fig. 121, 
and the lantern in Fig. 117, may be 
cut from folded paper, painted, and * 
used for decorations. 

Through running colours together 
and blending them children notice 
that red and yellow make orange, blue 
and red a kind of dull purple, yellow 
and blue, green. 


Patterns and so-called “ Brushwork ” 
Children can make patterns with 
their brushes, strokes and spots, big 
andlittle. Ask the children for a row 
of spots, spots of different sizes, and 
spots connected with lines. These 
exercises are of limited value, but they 
help the child to learn how to handle 
a brush. It was the need felt for some 
Such help as this that led perhaps to 
the development of what was called 


` “ brushwork.” 


This system dealt primarily with 
the handling of the brush for its own 


Fig. 120.—STAINED GLASS WINDOWS. 


(Floating colours.) 


Fig. 121. LANTERNS. 


For painting floating colours) and for paper cutting. 
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sake, and led to a conventional 
sentation of form, thereby tending to 
obstruct true observation, since the 
brush markings were often allowed to 
represent some natural form. With 
teachers who did not understand what 
was in the mind of the originator, 
“ brushwork " tended to develop into 
mere mechanical exercises. While we 
must consider the power to handle 
materials, it is the training of the power 
to see and appreciate colour in nature 
and art that is our first aim, 

Simple stencils can be made from 
paper and patterns painted with them, 
An especially clever child can, in this 
manner, design the wall-paper of the 
doll’s house, etc. (See Chapters IV and 
XIV.) 


Materials for Painting 
(1) Cartridge paper. The heaviest 
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and seven No. 5 might be tried, 
For more about the definite 
of colour in the painting lesson see 


next chapter, 


CHAPTER X 
THE TEACHING OF COLOUR 


Learning the Names of the Colours. A Good Colour Chart. 


The Use of Coloured Paper. Some 


Interesting Colour Exercises. The Danger of too much Colour Teaching. Notes on “ Colour " for 


the Teacher. Colour Harmonies. 


Complementary, Analogous, and Monochromatic Colours. A 


Colour Chart for Autumn. 


HE teaching of colour goes on 
in many different lessons, though 
more especially in the hand- 
work, crayoning, and painting lessons. 

The child first learns to distinguish 
colours and name them through his 
play with coloured balls, coloured 
pegs, coloured paper, etc. 

When possible he can observe the 
colours of the rainbow or the glass 
prism. 

In Vol. I the illustrations of the 
colour fairies will teach him the names 
of the colours. He will like to read or 
listen to rainbow stories—' Iris " 4 
“Тһе Pot of Gold”; “ Bifrost." The 
story of the “ Colour Fairies ” will be 
found in “Easy Steps in English 
Composition,” Book I (Bell, 6d.). 

The child from the beginning should 
see good colours, a good red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, and violet. Coloured 
páper can be obtained in standard 
colours for the child to work with, so 
that when he thinks of red he sees a 
real red, or when he thinks of violet 
he sees a beautiful violet, and so on. 
The work in Paper cutting, suggested in 
Vol. I in connection with Language 
Training, etc., and in this volume in 
connection with Handwork, is excellent 
from the point of view of colour 
training. So, too, is the work with 


the coloured pencils. A great deal of 
the colour teaching will be entirely 
informal and often incidental. During 
Nature talks colours will naturally be 
noticed and admired, during play with 
dolls the colour of their dresses will 
be noticed, and so ол, қ 

A colour chart should be hung up 
in the form room, зо that the children 
will have an “ ideal colour unit ” with 
which they can compare the various 
reds, yellows, blues, etc., that they 
meet from time to time. 

Without standard colours the chil- 
dren's ideas of colour must tend to 
vagueness and confusion. 

The picture of the colour fairies in 
Vol I makes a pretty chart, and if 
coloured with good coloured pencils, 
Such as Johnson's, it is a sound one. 

One can often get truer colours in 
coloured paper than in the pastels or 
paints supplied to schools, Winsor 
& Newton supply coloured paper for 
cutting out in beautiful colours called 
“ Essential" coloured paper. From 
this paper a really correct colour chart 
can be made. 

Fig. 122 shows one suitable for the 
Infant School. It is a pretty chart 
that delights little ones and was seen 


Ш use in two or three schools in 
America, 
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Thebirds arecut from the‘ Essential” 
coloured papers—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet, and mounted 
as shown on black paper. 

Little ones can be given a cardboard 
shape of the bird to draw around. In 
this way they can make six differently 
coloured birds for themselves. 

They can draw a branch on a sheet 
of white paper, arrange their birds on 
the branch and paste them in place. 
Let them arrange their birds so that 
they make pleasing pairs. Good com- 
binations are red and green, blue and 
orange, yellow and violet. 

Other colour charts can be made 
that represent rainbows (bands of 
paper), rows of lanterns, etc., but none 
pleases little ones so much as the birds, 

The children can cut tulips (see 
Chapter V) and bells from coloured 
paper and group them in pleasing colour 
combinations. 

Fig. 123 shows a pretty exercise in 
coloured paper. 

The hollyhocks are tall masses of 
green paper (little ones cannot cut 
them accurately like those shown in 
Fig. 123) decorated with red flowers, 
white flowers, pink flowers, yellow 
flowers. 

The bird fountain is grey, the birds 
are brown.’ These cuttings are mounted 
on blue and green paper. Other useful 
exercises in coloured paper will be 
found in Chapter XII. ° 

No medium is so good for the definite 
teaching of colour as coloured paper. 

Up to about nine years of age it is 
the simple, local colour of an object 
that is observed by the majority of 
the children ; accidents of colour deter- 
mined by light and shade or contrasting 
objects are seen only by the guite 
exceptional child. 


There is no need to give any formal 
teaching in the Infant School about 
tints and shades of colours or light and 
shade. 

Some exercises should be definitely 
given to the children to teach them to 
observe colour accurately. o Where 
difficulties are handled separately it is 
best for the teacher to prepare a hecto- 
graphed copy for the child to colour 
embodying the specific problem. It is 
too much sometimes to expect a child : 

(a) To observe the form of an object 
correctly. 

(b) Match the colour correctly. 

(c) Handle the brush. 

(4) Put in a wash. 

It is best to invent an interesting 
series of exercises to overcome gradu- 
ally the difficulties of technique. 


Some Interesting Colour Exercises 

(т) Let the children have hecto- 
graphed copies of balloons to colour 
red, blue, and yellow. 

(2) Hectographed copies of paint 
boxes or palettes to colour. 

(3) Let them have hectographed 
copies of the colour fairies to colour. 

(4) Copies of the little brownies 
shown in Fig. 124. One to be painted 
orange, one violet, and one green. 
Let them paint the flags appropriate 
colours, the orange brownie should 
carry a blue flag, the violet brownie a 
yellow flag, and the green brownie a 
red flag. 

(5) Hectographed copies of little 
giris. The children can be told what 
colour their sashes are (or any part of 
the dress), they then paint the sashes 
and choose appropriate colours to paint 
the dresses, This is a suitable exercise 
lor children of seven, Fig. 95 is a 
useful little figure for colouring. 
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' Green 8 Кеа. Orange 8 Blue. Yellow &Vi 
Complementary Colours. 


Pig, 124.—A COLOUR EXERCISE. 
Each figure to be painted the colours given падагналі, 


(6) Hectographed copies of bags or ; 
mats, etc., that the children can paint of coloured materials naturally Naka 
with 


in two colours, or children of seven ‚this teaching 
and older in two shades of green or handwork and 
blue, etc, They can use these after. But colour teaching 
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of colours, without getting even a 


glimpse of a painting as a work of art.”, 


Common sense must guide us. Not 
all materials used by children should 
be coleured. 

As we have said before, children 
should often draw with white chalk on 
a grey or brown surfase, and with a 
black chalk on a grey or light surface. 

Sticks for stick-laying, blocks for 
building should not be coloured. 


Some Notes on “ Colour” for the Teacher 

New colour theories are constantly 
being discovered by educators and 
others. Fortunately in dealing with 
little ones we need not confuse them 
with these theories. 

One of the main reasons for conflicting 
theories is that many people fail to 
realise that a theory which can be 
successfully illustrated with a prism 
and light rays, may not work out 
with water- or oil-colour pigments. 
The “so-called” primary colours are 
red, yellow, and blue, and from these 
other colours can be made—not always 
very successfully,—viz. orange, green, 
and violet, hence these are sometimes 
called secondary colours. If the children 
are allowed to make the secondary 
colours they often think they are less 
bright and pleasing than the primary. 
Hence, as we have advised, children 
should be given the six colours in their 
box. ‘ 

It is important forthe teacher to 
know what is meant by complementary 
colours. Two complementary colours 
used together have the quality of com- 
pletely satisiying the optic nerves of 
the eye. Complementary colour schemes 
are therefore always pleasing. In order 
to find out what are complementary 
colours we must remember that a 


complementary colour scheme contains 
the three primary colours in it—viz, 
yellow, red, and blue. 

If we have yellow we mix together 
the two remaining colours red and blue 
to find its complement. These two 
colours tend to give violet, which is 
yellow's complement. 

Below we give the full list of comple- 
mentary colours that make good colour 
schemes. 

(т) Yellow and violet; (2) red and 
green ; (3) blue and orange. 

One notices at once (and even chil- 
dren notice this) that the above com- 
plementary colours possess the qualities 
of enriching or emphasising each other. 

For this reason two complementary 
colours used together may even be 
too dazzling, and we therefore get the 
best harmony when they are separated 
by a line of black or grey. 

Sometimes in using complementaries 
one finds that they do not make the 
best of harmonies; take, for example, 
red and green. They may look delight- 
ful side by side if one uses the right 
red and green or they may look too 
crude. In cases of this kind, where 
the red and green seem crude it is a 
good plan to mix a little of one comple- 
mentary into the other before putting 
them on the paper. It is useful to 
know this, that the intensity or brilli- 
ance of a colour may be greyed or sub- 
dued by the addition of some of its 
complement. ^ Useful greys can be 
obtained by mixing a colour with its 
complement, blue and orange making 
a very pretty grey. 


Analogous Colours 

Besides complementary harmonies, 
we have those called analogous har- 
Monies. Analogous or related colours 
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YELLOW 


ORANGE 


RED 


PURPLE 
SECONDARY COLOURS 


BLUE 


PRIMARY COLOURS 


GREEN 


OLIVE 


BROWN 


SLATE 
TERTIARY COLOURS 


Fig. 125.—THE “SO-CALLED” PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND TERTIARY COLOURS, 


are those which are adjacent in the 
rainbow and in the colour chart 
(Fig. 122), such as red and orange; 
yellow, yellow-green and green; blue 
and violet, or green and blue. 

Blue is the common element in the 
analogous colours, blue-green, blue, 
blue-violet, and violet. This one colour 
running through a series of analogous 
colours has the effect of tying or holding 
them together. Analogous colour 
schemes are very restful but they lack 
the contrast of colour which is possible 
in a complementary colour scheme. 


Monochromatic Colours 


Beautiful colour schemes can be 
made from tints and shades of the 
same colour, thus light blue and dark 
blue, light green and green, etc. We 
can easily recall a large family of blues 
ranging from very pale to very dark. 
Any tone of red that is lighter than а 
normal red is a tint of red. Any tone 
of red that is darker than the normal 


is a shade of red. People are often 
careless in their use of the words 
“tint ” and “ shade." Tints are made 
by the addition of water (or in opaque 
colours by the addition of Chinese 
white) to a normal tone of colour. 
Shades are made in theory by the 
addition of black to the normal colour. 
Black tends to make colours look not 
dark but dirty. Grey darkens a colour 
more successfully. А 

Little ones сап make tints, but 
shades are too difficult. Normal tones 
of colours and their tints and shades 
can be obtained in the “Essential” 
coloured papers supplied by Winsor & 
Newton. 

In Chapter XII, Toy Making, a very 
valuable colour exercise is given in 
connection with the making of a 
florist's shop. The bowls suggested for 
the shop are decorated in mono- 


chromatic colours and little children 


Jearn thus to distinguish light tones of 
a colour from dark tones. It is 
essential that colour training should 
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not be confined to апу particular 
lesson. } > 

Fig. 125 shows a little table of the 
primary colours and the secondary 
and tertiary colours that can be 
obtained from them. We have already 
pointed out that colour mixing is 
difficult, and we again advise teachers 
tolet children have good greys (Payne's 
grey, neutral tint, etc.) and greens, 
etc., as well as being able to make 
them. This applies particularly to 
more advanced work. 


A Colour Chart for Autumn 


Older children will appreciate a 
colour chart in the autumn term. 
Colour schemes of nature material can 
be referred to the chart. The chart 
should be made of coloured paper. 
The coloured paper can be cut the 
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shape of leaves and the leaves must 
be mounted in this order: red, red- 
orange, yellow-orange, yellow, yellow- 
green, blue-green, blue, blue-violet, 
violet, red-violet. The leaves should 
be large, 13 to 6 inches is a good size. 
Children will find that many of the 
plants and vegetables are akin to 
rhythms of colour in the colour chart. 
For instance, the colour scheme of 
tomatoes is red, red-orange, orange, 


“yellow-orange, yellow, yellow-green and 


green. 

Children will enjoy taking their 
prints to the colour chart and trying 
to match the colours on the print with 
the chart. This work applies of course 
to older children. 

Further suggestions for useful colour 
work will be found in almost every 
chapter, but see especially Chapter 
ХП, Toy Making. 


CHAPTER XI 
MODELLING AND WORK WITH PLASTIC MATERIAL 


. 
Modelling for Children under Five. The Older Infants. Care of Clay, Early Exercises, Sugges- 


tions for Models. Clay Beads. 


General Method for Formal Lessons. 


Suggestions for Children of 


Six and Seven. Points to bear in Mind. 


I. CHILDREN UNDER FIVE 
The Sand Corner or Sand Table 


HE sand table is a necessary 

part of the equipment of every 

babies” room. Fine white sand 
can be used, procurable from any 
educational stores or from a builder's 
yard. It should be kept in a damp 
condition with water (а little dis- 
infectant can be added to the water), 
which makes modelling easier, and also 
there is no danger of the particles 
rising in the air. 

The tools needed are toy spades, 
wooden spoons, patty tins of various 
Shapes, measures (quart, pint, half- 
pint), and shells and stones to arrange 
on the sand. 

Little ones will enjoy patting, pound- 
ing, digging, piling the sand into hills, 
making cakes, arranging shells, burying 
shells, etc. 

The sand table affords an excellent 
basis for group work in connection 
with stories, conversations, Or Nature 
talks. 

Children of four and five love to set 
up a miniature garden or park on the 
sand table. Beds of various shapes 
can be made from the sand and marked 
off with shells, tiny flowers such as 
daisies (or failing real flowers’ coloured 
beads) can be planted in these beds, a 
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little mirror can be used for a lake, 
A house or summer-house can be made 
from building blocks; seats can be 
made of folded paper. A few twigs 
from the garden make trees (Fig. 126), 

They will love to see a fairy tale 
grow as it were on the sand table or 
hear the fairy tale as they stand 
around the sand table. From damp 
sand they can build a castle in fairyland 
and decorate it with tiny flags. They 
can make a wood with a number of 
leafy twigs. The sand table thus helps 
to illustrate scenes in the fairy story 
that are outside the child’s experience, 

The sand table will help children to 
see the homes of some of the animals 
they learn about in Nature study. A 
bank of wet sand can be made to show 
the rabbits’ home, etc. 

A great deal of work carried on at 
the sand table by the babies will be 
free work, filling and emptying the 
measures, pounding and digging, etc: 


. 


Tracing in Sand 

This seems an ideal occupation for 
little ones. The tendency to trace on 
sand and on misty window panes is 
common to all human beings great and 
small Тһе Arabs long ago taught 
writing by tracing letters in the sand. 

“For this occupation sand trays made 
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of wood are useful. Each child can 


have enough silver sand to cover the 


base of the tray. He can hold the 
tray with both hands and shake it to 
get a level surface of sand; on this he 
can draw simple objects with his finger. 
Sometimes the shapes he draws can be 
filled in with beads, shells, or seeds. 
Tracing on the sand is a direct 
preparation for drawing and writing. 
The children can be shown how to 
trace patterns with a stick, and if they 
are taught to hold this. correctly it 
will help them later to hold a pencil, 


Modelling in Clay 


Some teachers will not let children 
under five use clay. But it seems an 
excellent material for free expression 
work for babies of four and five. 
Powdered clay is the most suitable for 
children of this age and for the nursery 
school. Small quantities of powdered 
clay can be mixed as required; this 
saves the labour involved in keeping 
mixed clay in good condition. The 
children need clay boards to work on 
or oilcloth. 

At first they should be allowed to 
do what they like with the clay, pinch- 
ing it, rolling it, making cakes or pies, 
or whatever they like. Later they can 
reproduce scenes from their stories, 
talks, nursery rhymes, or songs. Such 
illustrations must be done while the 
child is full of the subjects, and various 
methods must be employed to make 
their mental pictures sufficiently defi- 
nite. They cannot express what they 
cannot see mentally. Little children 
love above all to illustrate their nursery 
rhymes. These rhymes are especially 
suitable for illustration: “ See-saw, 
Marjory Daw,” “ Little Jack Horner,” 


“Hickory, Dickory, Dock” (this is 
difficult for some children), “ Jack and 
Jill,” “ Little Miss Muffet,” “‘ The Old 
Woman that Lived in a Shoe,” “ Mother 
Goose,” “ Old Mother Hubbard ” (Fig. 
127). 

The nursery rhymes appeal to chil- 
dren because almost the first thing a 
little child wants to make is a man, 
a round body, a round head, and arms 
and legs stuck on. “ The Gingerbread 
Man ” is sure to be modelled. The love 
of modelling people and animals re- 
mains with children throughout their 
stay in the Infant School. Fig. 127 
shows some illustrations of rhymes. 
But children of five will like to make 
other things—cups and saucers, candle- 
sticks, flower pots in which they can 
put twigs, balls, eggs, snakes, boats, 
etc., etc. 


П. THE OLDER INrANTS FROM FIVE 
YEARS OLD AND UPWARDS 


(a) The Sand Table 


The sand table can now be used to 
depict more ambitious scenes. 
The following are some examples : 
(т) Scenes illustrating simple Geo- | 
graphy lessons. 
(a) Valleys, hills, and roads around | 
the school. 
(0) Farms, parks, seaside scenes, 
coast scenery, etc. R 
(6) Scenes in other lands, the 
desert, forests, etc. і 
(2) Scenesillustrating simple History 
stories (see volume on “ Approach to. 
History,” etc.). 
(3) Scenes illustrating stories, Nature 
study, etc. 
All these scenes will need other 
materials besides sand. 
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Fig. 126.—A GARDEN ON THE SAND TRAY OR SAND TABLE, 


(b) Clay Modelling or Plastic Modelling 


A well-graduated course of modelling 
from objects is of great value and 
should go on side by side with all the 
work described in previous chapters. 
It helps the child to obtain an accurate 
knowledge of form, and the sense of 
touch is developed as well as the eye. 
It is an absorbing occupation to the 
little children and one of the best 
preparations for drawing. 


Materials 


There are various modelling mate- 
rials, 


(1) Plasticene 

The chief advantage of plasticene is 
that it is always ready for use and зо 
saves the busy teacher much time. 
But it is expensive, so that each child 
can haye only a small quantity, and 
that means small models. As it can be 
had in a large Variety of colours it is 
a great joy to little ones. It is desir- 


able for every school to have some 
plasticene and use it when it seems 
advisable. There are many oppor- 
tunities in the making of the scenes 
mentioned above when a little plasti- 
cene can be used to advantage. 

If plasticene is kept in a tin box it 
will last for an indefinite time. It is 
ideal for each child to have his own 
plasticene in a little tin box. 

It is said that a little vaseline may 
be worked into plasticene should it get 
hard, but this tends to make it messy. 
It is no use if the plasticene is too 
hard. 

Greaseproof boards are necessary; as 
ordinary boards absorb the grease and 
make the plasticene less workable. 
Plasticene is sold containing materials 
of an antiseptic tendency. 

(2) Clay 

Clay, although a little more trouble- 
some, is a better material than plasti- 
cene, It is cheaper and really cleaner 
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because of the absence of grease. It is 
also more easily handled by little ones. » 


Care of Clay 

Clay'can be bought in powder form 
or already mixed. š 

If clay is sent ready for use it should 
be kept in a zinc-line& wooden box. 
It is an advantage if the box is air- 
tight. Thick house flannel for covering 
it when not in use is required. 

After use the separate lumps should 
be mixed together, sprinkled lightly 
with water, and covered with the damp 
cloth. If this is done the clay is always 
ready for use. The clay must never be 
made very wet, nor must dry clay be 
mixed with that already in use. If 
clay becomes hard and dry, it must 
be broken up into little bits, sprinkled 
with water, and covered with a damp 
cloth until it is soft. If this process 
takes too long, the clay may be tied 
in a cloth and soaked for about an 
hour in just enough water to cover it, 
after which it should be beaten or 
kneaded into a paste. In the case of 
a large quantity it is best to put it 
on an old slab and beat it with a heavy 
piece of wood. A smaller quantity 
can be worked up in a bowl by means 
of the hands, but this takes a long time. 

If clay is' only used during the 
summer term, it should be allowed to 
dry, for clay kept damp during the 
winter months may become musty. 
Modelling knives for the older children, 
sticks for the little ones, damp sponges, 
boards on which to mould, and Ameri- 
can cloth or paper to protect the tables 
or desks are also needed. 


Early Exercises 


For some part of each clay-modelling 
lesson the children should be allowed 
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to make what they like. A favourite 
pastime with little ones is to roll 
the clay out as much as possible and 
then to twist the long roll into various 
shapes: rings, bracelets, a chain, a 
pair of glasses, walking sticks, railings, 


snakes, wheels, ladders, etc. The 
children will suggest and the teacher 
can guide. 


Through play with these rolls the 
necessity of the unit of measure will 
arise. The railings must be the same 
height—the spokes of the wheel must 
be measured. Little boys will cut up 
their long rolls of clay or plasticene 
with their penknives, and although 
they may say nothing about measuring, 
yet they measure with their eyes as 
they try to cut pieces the same length. 

The rolling exercise is excellent. 
Sticks may be given to the children and 
they can all with the help of the sticks 
and clay make railings. They can bind 
the railings together with a cross-bar. 

The above suggestions for play with 
rolls will keep a large class of little 
ones busy in a purposeful way. 


Modelling 
Principles to Follow ы; 


(1) The children should be reguired 
to observe masses as wholes and not 
fuss over unimportant details. 

(2) The work should be handled as 
little as possible. The children should 
be taught to mould the clay into shape 
with the tips of the fingers. They must 
not be allowed to bang it on the table. 


Models based on the Sphere and Ovoid 


These are the easiest to begin with, 
for example: balls, marbles, beads, 
necklaces ; easy fruit forms such as the 
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cherry, plum, apple, orange, lemon; 
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with the language lessons as suggested 


vegetables such as the turnip, potato. « for the babies. 


From the ovoid : an egg, mouse, duck, 
swan, fish. 


Beads and Chains (Fig. 128) 

Let the little child make many balls, 
placing them side by side. These will 
suggest beads, and he will want to 
thread them. Take strong string or 
shoe-button thread and with a coarse 
needle thread the beads while they 
are moist. Thread a bead, then a piece 
of paper alternately. The paper keeps 
the beads from sticking to each other 
while they are drying. 

After they are strung move the 
beads around occasionally so that they 
do not adhere to the string. 

After about twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours they will be thoroughly dry. 
They can then be painted with water- 
colour paints. As little water as possible 
must be used with the paint, otherwise 
the beads will look streaky. When 
one colour is dry another can be added, 
as shown in Fig. 128. Fine Eastern 
effects can be given with two colours. 
Little ones, however, had better paint 
each bead one colour only. They can 
get pretty effects by threading so 
many red beads, then one yellow bead, 
and work out colour schemes in this 
way. 

When the paint is sufficiently dry, 
white shellac can be applied; this will 
preserve the beads and give a lustre 
to them. The beads can be hung up 
in a row when being painted. The 
illustration, Fig. 128, gives some ideas 
for bead chains. 


Clay «Articles 
The first course of modelling must 
be very simple and taken in connection 


The simple ball may become an oval 
in shape and be called a bird's egg. 
After several eggs have been modelled, 
a bird's nest will be needed. Balls 
have been made and eggs by rolling 
the clay round and round in the palms 
of the hand. But the fingers must be 
used in making more difficult articles. 
For the bird's nest a lump of clay is 
taken, the middle is pressed down with 
the fingers which work to make the 
hollow. The outside of the nest has a 
rougher appearance but it must have 
a round effect. A few strokes with a 
stick or a meat skewer will make the 
nest look rough outside., A bird must 
be made to sit on the nest. From 
another lump of clay model the oval 
body, stretch it out at one end to 
make the head, pinch a little bill. 
Both head and tail can be moulded 
from the same piece of clay. But ifa 
long head or tail is required a separate 
piece of clay should be used. 

Sometimes a match stick is useful. 
Stick half into the body and half 
into the tail and work the clay 


over it, blending all together in one 


piece. 
Children cling to the animal world 
in their visions and Hours of play. 
They can learn much about them by 
trying to model them. The elephant 
must show his big floppy ears and long 
trunk. 
Many animals, such as the cat, dog, 
or rabbit, the child knows well. Small 
sticks are used in making legs; they 
are hidden in the, clay and yet give 
good support. 
Fruits and 
little ones to шой 
cherries children 


vegetables are easy for 
el. When modelling 
should not use bits 


” 
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of string for the stalks. 
attempt the delicate stem. 

It is advisable when letting the 
children model such objects as carrots, 


radishes, turnips, etc., to have one. 


specimen that shows the whole of the 
plant. ОЖ да 

Some city children get strange ideas 
of plant life: because they never see 
anything but parts of a whole. The 
general method for the more formal 
lessons in clay modelling is based on 
these factors. 

(a) Let the children see what they 
can do entirely by themselves. 

(0) Let them study or observe the 
natural object copied and compare it 
with the model they have made. 

(c) Let the children try again when 
they see how to improve their models. 

This method does not apply to 
purely imaginative work, for example 
when the children are interpreting a 
story. 4 

Other suggestions for models аге: 

(1) Objects based on the cylinder; a 
jam-pot, a mug, a drum, a reel of 
cotton, а top, a ninepin, a cucumber, 
a banana, a snake, a rolling-pin, a 
garden roller, etc. 

(2) A complete tea set or dinner set 
always proves of interest and provokes 
thought; for example, the question of 
relative sizes. — 

(3) All kinds of shells are beautiful, 
mussel, cockle, whelk, snail, etc. 

(4) Flowers and leaves. These are 
perhaps best modelled in plasticene. 
Children love to model flowers. They 
form each petal separately and then 
put them together, 

Clay is unsuitable for this work 
because it soon becomes brittle and 
easily cracks. 

This work is suitable for older 
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children, but, even so, all small work 


» should be avoided; а single tulip is 


good to model, a snowdrop is too small. 


Suggestions for Children of Six and 
' Seven 


The modelling of leaves is'an exercise 
within the capacity of a child of six 
or seven. There is, moreover, no 
difficulty in providing one leaf for 
each child. Ivy leaves are easy to get, 
and are attractive. 

Some teachers allow children to 
lay the leaves on a flattened piece of 
clay and cut round them. This, of 
course, is not true modelling. 

Small leaves may be modelled from 
a piece of clay by holding it in the 
fingers and shaping it. The children 
can begin at the apex and press the 
clay outwards and downwards until 
the desired shape is obtained. 

After a course such as the above the 
children should be able to do correct 
modelling. They should learn to make 
a slab, to plan out on it the space to 
be covered by a simple model such as 
a leaf or flower, and to build the model 
up bit by bit, not holding it always 
in the fingers but letting it rest on the 
slab. If a square or oblong is too 
difficult for the child to make, а simple 
plaque can be quickly made by taking 
a lump of clay and flattening it with 
the fingers into a more or less circular 
or oyal shape with an irregular edge. 


Pottery 


Children of six or seven may use 
the clay in connection with their 
lessons in primitive history. 

In the volume on History the hand- 
work suggested in connection with this 
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subject shows how children may them- 
selves work out the actual processes 
by which pots and all kinds of vessels 
were probably produced by primitive 
people. 

Making bricks is also discussed in 
this section and other suggestions are 
given for the use of clay in connection 
with history. 


Geography 

Clay modelling will also be used to 
illustrate geography lessons, hills, val- 
leys, coasts, and scenery of different 
kinds, snow houses of the Eskimos, etc. 
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See the same volume as that just 
quoted. 
Whatever course is planned by the 


teacher three points should be kept in 


mind. я 
(1) The children should be allowed 
to use the clay freely for expression 
work. 

(2) In the actual modelling lessons, 
as far as possible, each child should 
have a model which he can handle and 
observe for himself, otherwise much of 
the educational value of modelling is 
lost. 

(3) Memory work can be done in 
modelling as in drawing. 


USEFUL 
PICTURES 


111—7 


By permission of Preston «Art Gallery. 


A useful picture when the chil 


of Tulips” Chapter V, and “ 
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J. F. Lewis, R.A. 


From the painting by 


IN THE BEY'S GARDEN. 
ling gardens on the sand-table. 


See also “А Garden 
The Hollyhock Garden," Chapter x. 


dren are model 


Copyright: Photographisehe Gesellschaft. From the pointing by Margaret 
"HIS FIRST COMMISSION.” 
This picture interests children when they are drawing 


THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 
A good picture for farm scenes. 
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Photo: Т. and R. Annan & Sons. From thi inting b 
e pain hy С. 7 
THE RETURN OF THE FLOCK. ER 


From the painting by M. Hobbema. 


THE WATER-MILL. 
tle ones to look at when modelling country 


Suitable pictures for liti у scenes. 
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М. II. From the painting by George Morland. 
Photos Mansell, 
THE RECKONING. 


Photo: Mansell. From the drawing by Albert Dürer. 
SQUIRRELS. 
Both the above pictures are useful when modelling country 


scenes or cutting animals in paper 
(See Chapter V). 


CHAPTER XII 
TOY MAKING 


Modelling with Paper and Waste Material. Doll's Houses and Furniture. A Toy Village. The 


Little 
Florist's 


Farm. Dolls. Carts. Merry-go-round. 


The Doll's House 
NY wooden box lying on its side 
and partitioned into four parts 
gives the suggestion of four 
rooms. Cardboard boxes are easily 
converted into rooms or doll's houses. 
Windows and doors should be planned 
for the little ones and cut out. They 
cannot manage this themselves. Well- 
planned doors and windows help to 
make a pleasing model. Any trans- 
parent paper makes the windows; the 
panes can be marked off with a soft 
black pencil and ruler. Isinglass is also 
used for windows. 

Figs. 129 and 130 show some doll's 
houses made of boxes. The top may 
be adjusted to slant like a roof, but 
children often like the top cut off so 
that they can play easily in the rooms. 
It the box—for example the box in 
Fig. 129—is stood up on its short side 
and an upstairs and downstairs room 
partitioned off, the front should be left 
entirely open so that the child can 
play more freely. If a permanent 
doll’s house is made from a large 
Wooden box or from beaver board, the 
front of the house should be built to 
Swing like a big door on hinges. Doors 
and windows should be worked out in 
it like a real house. A doll's house 
made in this way is kept free from ' 
dust and looks tidy and complete. 

In—8 
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Dancers. An Aeroplane. 
Shop. 


Flower Pots. A 


Fig. 129 shows a doll's house with 
movable roof. i 

Fig. 130 shows a house-boat. Chil- 
dren who live near rivers will like to 
make this. It is made from a shoe box. 
Notice how the windows are made. 
They are cut around three sides and 
the cardboard is bent upwards and 
outwards from the upper line. By 
crayoning green stripes on the bent 
cardboard the effect of awnings is 
obtained. Railings are cut from folded 
paper and pasted around. A paper 
boat, a flag, chairs, etc., are added 
according to the fancy of the children. 
They can float their house-boat in the 
bath if they place it on a piece of wood. 

Fig. 131 shows a schoolroom, the 
kindergarten. A strip of black paper 
pasted across one side represents a 
blackboard. A sand table is made, a 
bench or table from a piece of heavy 
paper pasted to two reels. Tables and 
chairs can be made from folded paper 
or a reel foundation can be used to 
which a table top or chair top is pasted. 
Toys should be added, but from his 
own school experience the child will 
suggest what he wants in his kinder- 
garten room. Almost any room or 
house a child wants can be made from 
cardboard boxes. 

As far as possible the children 
should be allowed to choose their own 
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materials for furnishing their rooms 
and work out their own ideas, but they 
need help and encouragement. Through 
the right kind of help the child learns 
much'about good arrangement (Pattern 
and Design, Chapter XIV) and har- 
monious colours. 

The following are some suggestions 
for models, etc., for the doll's house. 


Wall-paper 

A plain wall-paper is best. Pastel 
paper makes good wall-paper; the 
children should be encouraged to carry 
out a colour scheme—blue wall-paper, 
blue furniture, or white furniture, etc. 


Curtains 

The children will have many ideas 
for curtains. Perhaps the prettiest 
curtains are those shown in Fig. 131, 
viz. side drop curtains with a narrow 
тийе across the top. Tissue or crépe 
paper makes excellent curtains. In 
colour they must blend with the wall- 
Paper and floor. White curtains are 
generally effective. 


Floor 


Plain wall-paper, dull-coloured card- 
board, etc., can be used for covering 
the floor. Blotting paper, etc., can be 
used for rugs. With crayons the chil- 
dren can rub in soft colours in Oriental 
designs; they can blend the colours by 
rubbing their fingers over the design. 

The opposite ends of the rugs can 
be fringed. 

‚In Chapter XIV suggestions are 
given for weaving mats of Paper, or 
worsted, etc. Children will love to 
weave their own rugs, 

Fig. 132 shows a pattern for a rug 
made from blotting paper. See also 
Chapter X, The Teaching of Colour, 
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Furniture 


Furniture for the doll's house can 
be made from : 

(a) Waste materials such as reels, 
match boxes, match sticks, mantle 
boxes, corks, pins, etc. 

(b) Paper. 

(a) In the case of furniture made 
from the first-mentioned materials, half 
the construction is already done for 
the child. A match box standing on 
its short side easily becomes a cupboard 
or wardrobe, and so on. The child 
should be allowed to use his own 
ingenuity in adapting this material, 
and it hardly seems necessary to give 
directions here. 

(b) In the case of paper, construction ` 
or modelling is needed. Fairly heavy 
paper should be used. A simple form 
of folding should be used so that the 
child can make much of the furniture 
for himself. 

Most of the furniture can be made 
Írom a square of paper folded into 
sixteen squares. 


A Table (Figs. 133, 134, and 135) 
Fold a square of paper into sixteen 
Squares, cut along the dark lines in 
Fig. 133. Paste A over B, C over D, 
E over F, С over Н, to make the box 
Shown in Fig. 134. This box inverted 
becomes a table (Fig. 135) by cutting 
out the sides between the four corners, 
which thus become the four legs. 


4 Chair (Figs. 136, 137, and 138) 
Fold a square of paper into sixteen. 
Cut off rows of Squares from two sides 
so that nine squares are left. Cut 
along the dark lines, as in Fig. 136. 
Fold and paste A over A; bend C in 
an upright position. Paste B over B, 
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Figs. 129 and 130.—DOLL'S HOUSE AND HOUSE-BOAT. 
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paste square D down upon B. This 
gives the chair shown in Fig. 137. 
The chair can have legs cut out as 
shown in Fig. 138; the back of the 
chair can be cut any desirable pattern. 
The children will like to copy their 
own dining-room chairs. А rocking 
chair can be made by pasting curved 
pieces of paper on the sides of the chair 
at the bottom of the legs. 


Bed (Fig. 139) 


This can be made like the table, as 
the drawing shows. The squares that 
are cut away to make the legs are not 
cut off for the bed but bent up to form 
the head and foot, as in Fig. 139. 
For the foot, half the width of the 
squares that are turned up must be 
cut off. The squares at the sides are 
cut away. 

Pillows, etc., can be made from 
tissue paper, a quilt from coloured 
paper, etc. 
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Bureaux, sideboards, sofas, kitchen 
stove, cupboard, etc., can all be made 
from the simple sixteen squares founda- 
tion by adjusting the cuts and folds. 

Furniture for the same room should 
be of the same colour. The children 
wil see the need for colouring their 
furniture before they paste it together, 

Some thought must be given'to the 
size of the furniture; smaller chairs 
must be made from smaller squares. 

Lace paper from chocolate boxes is 
useful for table-cloths, etc. Silver 
paper makes looking glasses. 


Fireplace (Figs. 140 and 141) 

A fireplace can be made from a 
match box. 4A piece of paper pasted 
over the upper half (when it stands on 
its short side) forms the chimney. 

A fireplace can be modelled from 
paper in the following way : 

A piece of red paper (or a piece of 
white paper coloured and marked off 
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Fig. 132.—A RUG FOR THE DOLL'S HOUSE, 


in rectangles to represent tiles) is folded 
into sixteen squares. Fold one row of 
squares on the left in half, the row on 
top in half, and the row on the right 
in half, as in Fig. 140. Cut away the 
shaded parts and along the dark lines 
in Fig. 140; cut out a curved piece 
from the two lower middle squares. 
To put the fireplace together paste 
little squares a, a over half square A; 
and little squares 5, b over B. The fire- 
place is then ready to be pasted to the 
walls of the doll's house. On the floor 
underneath the fireplace put or paste 
an oblong piece of red paper to repre- 
sent the tiling. The fireplace is then 
pasted in place by its flanges F, F, F. 

Fig. r4r shows the finished fire- 
place. Bars can be made for it, poker 
and tongs, red paper used for fire, 
ornaments cut for the mantelpiece, 
etc., etc. 

Screens can be made for the doll's 
house : a simple one like that described 
in Chapter ПІ or a more elaborate 
one as shown in Fig. 142. 


The Village or Town 

Children in the upper forms of the 
Infant School, that is the older infants, 
will be able to plan a village or a little 
town on the sand table. In all model- 


ling much depends upon the child's 
environment; he naturally wants to 
reproduce the things he sees and knows. 
Villages and towns can be built on the 
floor from large and small cardboard 
boxes of different shapes and from 
building blocks. This is a valuable 
form of play because it helps children 
to understand direction and gives some 
preparation for map reading. 

On the sand table their village must 
be smaller. 

If the children are shown how to 
make a small house with a roof, doors, 
and windows, they can make more, 
and alter the style of architecture and 
the size of the buildings to show 
churches, fire-stations, shops, etc. 


A House (Fig. 143) . 
A house from sixteen squares is easy 
for the little child. If grey paper‘ is 
used it represents cement and lends 
itself well to decorations. ў 
Cut the sixteen sguares as shown in 
Fig. 143. Paste A over B, and C over 
D; this shapes the roof. 
Bring squares E and F together, 
they will lap over еасһ other, paste 
them together, and to the two middle 
sguares just pasted. Do the same 
with sguares G and H. A house with 
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Figs. 140 and 141.—HOW TO MAKE 


PAPER TOYS» 
A FIREPLACE. Fig. 142. 
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a slanting roof is now created. If paste 
is not obtainable the house can be 
kept in shape by a brass fastener 
pushed through the folded squares. 
Doors and windows can be cut where 
desired. Ав far as possible all cutting 
and colouring should be done before 
the house is pasted together. The 
children should be encouraged to 
notice the houses around them, the 
porches, greenhouses, garages, gar- 
dens, etc., so that they can add these 
details, 

There is a lot of work for the children 
if they plan a street with little houses 
each side. The school can have large 
double doors and steps, the fire-engine 
house must have no steps, the church 
must be large and have tall, narrow, 
pointed windows, and perhaps a tall 
steeple; the shops must have large 
windows, a bank or library must have 
a dignified appearance. So the little 
ones learn to observe and understand 
the life around them. 

Fig. 144 shows a house with a porch 
and a garage. 

Fig. 146 shows a shop. 

Fig. 145 shows a church ; the square 
prism that forms the tower is easily 
made from sixteen squares. 

Green paper or paper crayoned green 
may be placed under the houses to 


represent grass; paths and walks may. 


be shown by brown crayon. 

Trees should be growing along the 
roadside where the residences are, 
Real twigs can be gathered and set up 
in reels painted brown, 

With paper, several kinds of trees 
can be made by tearing freehand or 
cutting, see Chapter. V. 

Two patterns of the tree desired 
should be cut exactly the same shape; 
paste them together, one on each side 
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of a small stick or piece of cane and 
put this in an empty reel, 

The children can be encouraged to 
notice the shapes of trees around them 
when doing this work. The experiences 
the children gain in trying to model 
the things around them help them to 
understand life in neighbouring cities 
or villages or in far-away lands. The 
use of pictures should be encouraged, 
for pictures and models help to 
interpret each other. 


The Farm 


A farm is another scene that little 
ones will like to plan on the floor from 
blocks and boxes, or on the sand table. 

Farmhouses and barns are easily 
made in the manner already described 
for houses. Small sheds and tool houses 
can be made; by folding long strips 
of paper over and over and cutting 
out rectangular pieces a fence and posts 
can be made all in one. The fence сап 
be bent in a square formation and 
stand near the barn. Dried grass can 
be put in or a quantity of brown and 
green snippings of paper. 

A farm must have animals. From 
patterns or pictures these can be cut 
and stood about. Figs. 147 and 148 
show two pages of useful animals. The 
best way to make the animals stand is 
perhaps to cut out two patterns alike, 
paste along the upper part of head 
and back and then spread apart below. 
This gives the single head and body 
and four legs of the horse, cow, sheep, 
etc. The children paint or crayon the 
animals, 

Little boxes are useful for drinking 
troughs. Plasticene or clay is useful 
for adding details, 

The children should be encouraged 


BUILDINGS FOR THE VILLAGE. 
—A HOUSE MADE FROM 16 SQUARES ; PORCH AND GARAGE Al 
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to think of ways of fencing off fields, 
etc., of making ponds, hen coops, etc. ў 

In the summer the farm сап be 
planned out-of-doors where much 
natural material will come to the 
children's aid. 

А pretty farm frieze can be made Бу 
- colouring and cutting out the animals 
іп Figs. 147 and 148. These can 
be arranged and pasted on a back- 
ground of suitably coloured paper. 


Toys and Toy Making 


The toys that are most instructive 
are those made by the child himself. 
Every child should have the materials 
for making toys and a few simple 
complete models. 

The models act as an incentive and 
inspiration. Children are naturally 
destructive if elaborate toys are given 
them. They want to take them to 
pieces. This apparently destructive 
tendency is in a sense the beginning of 
Handwork, the child wants to see how 
the thing is put together so that he 
can make one himself, 

The best materials for toy making 
are waste materials—paper, empty 
boxes, reels, silver paper, sticks, cloth, 
corks, wooden buttons, mantle boxes, 
Wooden skewers, etc., etc. 

Paper dolls are always fascinating. 
The making of some paper dolls has 
already been discussed in Chapter VI. 
Paper dolls and their sets of clothes 
can be bought either to be cut out or 
already cut and ready to be played 
with. When once the child has a 
pattern of a üress for her doll many 
dresses of great Variety can be made, 
These are coloured with Crayons or 
water colours. + 


Wall-paper can be used for dresses, 
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and for suits for the boy paper doll, 
More elaborate dresses can be cut from 
crépe paper. The dress can be cut first 
from ordinary white paper and have 
coloured crépe paper pasted on it as 
desired. 

An entire outfit of crépe paper with 
directions for making can be bought 
from the Dennison Company. An in- 
teresting family of dolls representing 
different countries can be made. The 
figures can be traced from pictures and 
dressed as already described. 


A Ring or Row of Paper Dolls to 
Amuse the Little Ones 


Take a strip of paper 12 by 2 inches 
(or any other suitable measurement). 
Double it; and again double it; and 
again; and again. Cut as in Fig. 149. 
Be careful to leave the ends uncut. 
Then open and it will appear as in 
Fig. 150. These can be cut to play 
in the village or on the sand tray, etc. 


Another Way to Make a Paper Doll 


Take a piece of paper 7 inches long 
by 6 inches. Make the book fold, then 
fold again, so that the paper becomes 
7 inches long and т} inches broad. 
Take another piece of paper about 6 
inches long and 4 inches wide, and fold 
in the same way so that it becomes 
6 inches long and r inch broad. Place 
the smaller piece of paper at right 
angles on top of the wider piece and 
I} inches down from the top. Fasten 
the two pieces together by a paper 
fastener or by tying. The top of the 
paper represents the doll's head. Round 
the corners and draw on with crayons, 
hair, nose, eyes, and mouth, as in 
Fig. 1531. The Cross-piece of paper 
represents the arms, Cut each end with 
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Fig. 146,—A SHOP. 


curved lines to represent hands. Colour 
the rest blue to represent the sleeves. 
Cut up through the middle from the 
bottom edge to make the legs. Make 
the shoes black. Colour the rest of the 
paper to match the sleeves. This doll 
will sit, and the arms will move up 
and down. A whole family of dolls 
can be made in this way and dressed 
with great variety. 

Rag dolls can be made from rolls of 
white cloth. A big roll for head and 
body and small ones for arms and legs. 


Carts (Figs. 152, 153, 154) 

Carts of all kinds can be made from 
empty boxes and reels. Place a reel on 
a skewer, the ends of the skewer being 
pushed through a strip of cardboard 
that is bent over it, as in Fig. 154 


Another wheel can be made in the 
same way. A box is glued on top of 
the cardboard strips, as shown in 
Fig. 153. The wagon can be coloured 
by the child and have a name printed 
onit. In the case of a broad box four 
reels can be used, two in front and two 
behind. E 
Carts can easily be made from card- 
board boxes by. having cardbogrd 
wheels fastened to them by brass 
aper fasteners. The cardboard tops 
of milk bottles make good wheels. If 
old ones are used they must be washed. 
See Fig 152 for a very simple cart 
made in this way. . 


A Merry-go-round (Fig. 155) 
-go-rounds can be made 


Simple merry a 
from large discs of cardboard, fairly 
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large reels, and meat şkewers or pieces 
of thick cane. FETO 
Stand the wooden skewer or piece 


of cane firmly in a large reel. Cut out 


a disc of cardboard (about то inches 
in diameter). The cardboard should 
be fairly thick. The cover of a round 
chocolate box, if large enough, is most 
suitable. Make a hole in the middle of 
this cardboard disc so that it fits easily 
over the skewer and turns on it freely. 
At intervals around the edge paste 
on animals cut from magazines or 
drawn, coloured, and cut out. Just 
inside these animals paste little paper 
chairs. Paper dolls can be cut out to 
sit in the chairs. Slip the cardboard 
thus arranged over the skewer so that 
it rests on the reel. Now slip another 
reel on to rest on the cardboard. On 
the very top of the skewer another 
circular piece of cardboard can be 
pasted. (If it fits tightly on the skewer 
no glue need be used.) This must be 
gaily decorated to represent a tent 
top. The lower cardboard will spin 
round if it is twirled with the fingers. 


Little Dancers (Fig. 156) 

- This is а toy that amuses little ones. 
Take the partitions from a box that 
holds a dozen eggs. Cut out and 
colour some little dancing figures. 
Little figures cut like those shown in 
Fig. 150 can be used. Paste these 
into different sections one behind the 
other, as in Fig. 156. By working the 
partitions forward and backwards the 
little dolls will seem to dance. 


Ат Aeroplane (Figs. 157, 158, and 159) 

Little boys especially like to make 
aeroplanes from paper and different 
materials. There are many ways of 
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making them. Figs. 157 and 158 show 
one. , 

The aeroplane is made from a piece of 
fairly stiff paper about тт by 9 inches, 
Fold down the middle and cut out, as 
іп Fig. 157. Fold down flaps on either 
side (Fig. 158). To hold the edges 
together fix as in Fig. 159 with little 
pieces of wood (pieces of a wooden 
match will do) split at one end like 
tiny clothes pegs. If this way is too 
difficult the edges can be pasted 
together. At the broad end a long 
piece of stick should be fastened, a 
second piece can be added if necessary 
to make the balance better. It should 
be thrown with the small end forward. 
The children can experiment to get a 
good balance and see for how long they 
can make them glide through the air. 

Little boys will also like to make 
engines, steam-rollers, drums, etc., from 
round boxes. 


Clocks 

The little child is interested in clocks 
at a very early age. All sorts of toy 
clocks and watches can be made by 
the children at different ages. From 
round boxes or ribbon boxes round 
clocks can be made. From big boxes 
clock towers and grandfather clocks 
can be fashioned. These can have 
pendulums that swing sedately. 

Toy wrist watches are amusing 
presents for the Christmas tree. They 
can be made in many different ways. 
Cut out a disc of cardboard about 14 
inches in diameter. Cut two other 
discs of the same size from gold or silver 
paper, and paste these on*each side of 
the cardboard circle. Draw the face of a 
watch on a smaller white paper, disc ог 
cut out a picture of a watch from an 
advertisement. Paste this on top. of 


Y 
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Figs. 149 and 150.—DANCING PAPER ekil Fig. 1 А PAPER TH FROM FOLDED STRIPS. 
Figs. 152, 153, and 154. E M SILY MADE 
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the silver or gold paper. Punch a hole 
on two opposite sides of the watch, 
and through these holes put a piece of 
yellow worsted or a plait of orange 
тайа. »Little ones love to have these 
toy watches tied on their wrists. 

A more difficult way to model a 
wrist watch is to cut out of heavy 
grey paper a pattern all in one piece, 
the middle part shaped like a circle, 
and the top sides tapered down to two 
narrow ehds like a strap. On the circle 
part paste the face of a watch. The 
long narrow strap ends can be fastened 
around the child's wrist with a small 
brass fastener. The children can try 
to model wrist watches that they know. 

Doll's hammocks and swings are 
easily made from boxes. A long narrow 
box makes a good hammock. One long 
side can be cut out. It can swing from 
the corners of the short sides. The 
inside of the box can be decorated with 
cretonne and cushions. 


_Flower-pots, etc. (Figs. 160 and 161) 


Many of the toys the older children 
. make will involve simple measure- 
+ ments. 

Toy making is a valuable occupa- 
tion because the toys made can be 
played with and then, their purpose 
having been served, they may be thrown 
away. Little ones should not be ex- 
pected to make anything of permanent 
value. + Flower-pots are useful for them 
to make in summer days, because they 
can use them in many pleasant plays, 
for a flower show, a flower shop, etc. 

Figs. 160 and 161 show one way of 
making paper pots. On a piece of 
fairly heavy paper let.the children 
draw the pattern of a pot. The top 
line is 8 inches long ; opposite this line, 
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and 34 inches below, is another line 4 
inches long. These top and bottom 
lines should be slightly curved. Con- 
nect the two lines with slanting lines 
and cut the pot out. At the bottom 
cut up slips ў inch apart and т inch 
long, as іп Fig. 160. These slits make 
flanges that are bent up to form the 
bottom of the pot. Now bring the 
two slanting sides together and fasten 
near the top with a paper-fastener. 
Let the cut flanges at the bottom lap 
over each other and paste down, 
making a bottom to the pot. The pot 
can be filled with sand, and paper 
flowers and leaves that have been cut 
out and coloured on both sides can be 
stuck in it. Real flowers can be stuck 
in the pots, and these make pretty 
decorations for a few hours. 

If the children wish to paint or 
decorate the flower-pots they must do 
so before they cut or shape the pot. 

Pretty bowls that stand can be cut 
from double paper, the fold being at 
the top (Fig. 162). Some can be cut 
from pale green paper. The children 
decorate them by first washing the 
paper with clean water, then drop- 
ping a darker green on at the top 
and letting the colour float down. 
Other bowls can be made from pale 
blue paper and dark blue paint, tan 
paper with brown paint, grey paper 
with black paint. This is a valuable 
exercise in colour work. See Chapter X, 
The Teaching of Colour. Paper flowers 
can be cut out to decorate the bowls. 

Children will enjoy making a bowl 
of pansies. The pansies are made from 
small circles of any combination of 
colours desired. For example, one can 
use dark and light purple and dark and 
light yellow, etc. It takes five circles 
or discs to make a pansy, as shown ш, 
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Fig. 164. Arrange the circles by over- 
lapping to make the face of the pansy 
Two overlap at the top, one on each 
side, and one in front. (This can be a 
slightly larger circle if desired) А 
few markings with yellow or black 
crayon will show the centre of the 
flower. As the pansies are made they 
can be pasted along the top of the 
bowl, as in Fig. 162. A few leaves and 
grasses can be pasted at the back. 
Fig. 165 shows the pattern of a pansy 
leaf. 


A bowl of buttercups can be made 
in a similar way. Fig. 166 shows how 
the five yellow circles are arranged and 
one smaller one pasted in the middle. 
Bunches of grapes can be made in a 
similar way. Discs of purple or green 
paper are pasted on strips of brown 
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paper (these represent stalks), : as shown 


in Fig. 163. These are hung up in ho aa ' 


shop. 


size desired. 

Baskets of fruit can be made for the 
shop, like the bowl, or with the fold 
at the bottom and the sides sewn up 
so that the basket really holds things. 
The children should be encouraged to 
invent paper baskets of different shapes, 


Little boxes are easily converted into _ 


baskets that can be prettily decorated. 
In all the toy-making lessons the 
children should be encouraged as far 
as possible to invent their own toys 
and suggest their own materials, but 


they can be started on the right lines | 


by apt suggestions from the teacher. 


The shop itself can easily be maya y 
from boxes or blocks according to the _ 
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Т АМО MODELS FOR THE FLORIST'S SHOP. 

—A BOWL OF PANSIES FROM DOUBLE PAPER TO STAND. 
OUR. FRUIT AND FLOWERS MADE FROM CIRCLES. 
ANSY. 


FRUI 
Figs. 160 and 161.—A FLOWER POT. Fig. 162. 


Figs. 163, 164, and 166. —XERCISES IN COL 
Fig. 165.—THE LEAF OF THE P. 
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CHAPTER ХШ f 
SCRAP-BOOKS, TOY BOOKS, BOOK-MARKERS 


Books for the Babies. Story-book Scrap-books. The Story of Bread. The Caravan. The Noah's 
Ark. Тһе Doll's House Scrap-book. Puzzle Picture Books, Book-markers | 


OMETHING has been said about 
Si: making of simple books in 

the section on Language Training 
in Vol. I The teacher needs to make 
books for her little ones, especially in 
connection with language work, and 
the children themselves love to make 
books. The fascination and interest of 
cutting out never leaves children and 
can be wisely fostered and turned to 
good account. 

Little ones like to cut their favourite 
pictures from old magazines and keep 
them. Inexpensive scrap-books can be 
bought for the children, but better ones 
can be made from sheets of soft grey, 
brown, dark green, or black paper. 
These colours make a good background 
for pictures. The pages of these home- 
made books can be tied together with 
raffia. 

If we let the child make scrap-books 
we have a good opportunity to train 
his eye in regard to good taste, choice 
and colour of pictures, and arrange- 
ment. (See the definition of design in 
Chapter XIV.) 

Postcards should not be used at all 
in scrap-books but should have а book 
to themselves. Since they are made of 
heavier paper they do not look well with 
pictures cut from magazines, More 
over, they are often too highly coloured, 
and as they come from friends who live 
away or are travelling they have & 


story of their own to tell that does 
not fit the scrap-book ; it is a personal 
story. 

The children can be taught not to 
crowd their pages and not to mix their 
ideas. Let them have one page for 
flowers, another for motor cars, another 
for animals, and so on. 


Books for the Babies (Figs. 167, 168, 
and 169) 

The older children can make books 
for the babies. A baby of nine months 
needs a book that he cannot tear. 
He will love to handle it and enjoy its 
bright colours. Untearable books can 
be made of : (1) holland window-shade 
material, (2) heavy cambric, (3) cotton 
materials of different kinds, etc. d 

A material such as heavy cambric is 
useful because the Мы» of a Page 

be sni all round in points. 

can be snipped 4 oh 
the material is likely to fray, the edges 
of the pages must 
with worsted, с 
stitch can be used (Fig. 168). Children 
will like to work around the 


m: 
to the cloth better than paste. One 
picture on à page of a з 
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enough for the baby to look at, talk 
to, and tell tales about. The pictures 
at first must be carefully chosen to 
Suit the little one's world of knowledge 
and “experience. Pictures of animals, 
flowers, children, mothers and fathers, 
and homes are always interesting. 

İn choosing pictures one must think 
of the size of the objects and the general 
simplicity of their shapes. 

Fig 169, the Rabbit Book, is made 
of brown material and will delight 
little ones. A white pompom is made 
for the tail, The eye can be made from 
a button, a flat white button sewn on 
with black thread,—or it can be drawn 
in Indian ink. 

Older children will like to have 
brown-paper books in which they can 
mount their chalk drawings, their 
paper cuttings, paintings, patterns, 
and soon. 


A Story-book Picture Book 

An interesting scrap-book can be 
made by cutting out pictures or words 
and arranging them so that they tell a 
story. 

Some stories can be definitely con- 
nected with the children's lessons and 
grow up from conversations. 

It often takes a long time to find 
the pictures to tell the story completely. 

An interesting scrap-book can be 
made to tell the Story of Bread. 
These are the pictures needed: (т) A 
field with a man ploughing. (2) A 
wheat field in all its beauty. (3) A 
machine that cuts the wheat and 
binds it. (4) A picture of a threshing 
machine, if possible. (5) A mill where 
wheat is taken for grinding. (6) A 
picture of a bag of flour. (7) А grocer's 
shop where flour is sold. (8) Pictures 
of a cook making bread and putting 
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itin theoven. (These pictures are easily 
found among advertisements.) (9) Pic- 
tures of cakes and loaves. (10) Pictures 
of children eating bread and jam, etc. 
Fig. 170 shows the cover of such a 
book. It is made of plain brown paper 
with a cut-out picture of some sheaves 
of corn pasted in the middle, The 
printing can be done by the teacher or 
cut-out letters can be used. An easy 
alphabet for little ones to cut out is 
given in Vol. I. 

Such books as these are of permanent 
value and the making of them is closely 
linked with the language work described 
in Vol. I. 

A scrap-book that tells “ The Story of 
Milk" will have these pictures: (1) 
Fields of grass. (2) Men mowing the 
grass. (3) Hay-ricks. (4) Cows eating 
grass and hay. (5) Cows being milked, 
(6) Milk cans, bottles of milk, separa- 
tors, etc. (7) Bowls of milk, butter, 
cheese. (8) Babies drinking milk, chil- 
dren eating bread-and-butter, etc. 

Fig. 172 shows a Caravan Book. 
This scrap-book can tell a delightful 
story. The people who live in it can 
be found and cut out. There is sure to 
be a little girl and boy. Pictures of 
their adventures can be found; how 
they fished ; or got caught in the rain 
or picked blackberries, etc., etc. Also 
pictures of the things they carried 
inside the caravan. 

The fact that these scrap-books fill 
slowly makes them more interesting 
and they always afford subjects for 
conversation. ; 

Fig. 171, the Noah's Ark Book, is 
always attractive. Little ones will be 
kept busy a long time finding two of 
every kind of animal to paste in. 

Another attractive story picture book 
is The Doll's House Scrap-book. 
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Fic.168. 


Fic.169. 


Figs. 167, 168, and 169.—BOOKS 


FOR THE BABIES. 


Books made from calico, ete. 


The Doll's House Scrap-book 

The scrap-book can be shaped like a 
doll’s house, or the pages may be 
shaped in the ordinary way; in the 
latter case a picture of a house must 
be found and pasted on the cover. А 


a scrap-baok is called 
alogue of à furniture 
f pictures from 
iture for the 
te furni- 
bed- 


double page of 
a room. A cat 
shop has many pages 0 
which to choose the furni 
different rooms. Аз appropria 
ture for the living-room, kitchen, 
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room, etc., is chosen, cut out, arranged, 
and pasted in, the book seems like 4 
real home to the children. Dolls cut 
out of fashion magazines may come to 
live in this house and pass from room 
to room as the pages are turned. 

Elaborate toy-books can be bought 
with furniture all ready to be cut out 
and directions for arranging and pasting 
it, but little ones like the home-made 
books best because they can choose 
their furniture like grown-up people. 
Many stories will grow up about the 
people who live in this house. 

A Farm Book can be thought out in 
the same way. 

A “Visit to the Seaside” makes 
another interesting book. 


Puzzle Picture Books 


(1) Children of six, seven, and eight 
will like to make these, It is a useful 
occupation for the child who is old 
enough to read. Let the children find 
short stories, write a few words, but 
whenever a picture can illustrate a 
word they cut it out from an advertise- 
ment and paste it in the place where 
the word would naturally come. For 
example: This is (picture) that (pic- 
ture) built. Not many words can be 
written on each page because of the 
Size of the pictures, 

‚Children will be busy a long time 
writing words and finding and cutting 
out pictures. The best books can be 
sent home to amuse sick children, 


(2) Cut Puzzle Picture Book 
These books can be made to amuse 
children, Pretty pictures are cut up 
into eight or nine irregular pieces 
(postcards can be used). The pieces 
, are placed in an envelope 


and sealed 
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up. There should be as many sealed 
cut-up pictures as there are pages in 
the scrap-book. With one envelope at 
a time the child puts a picture together 
and then pastes it in place in his scrap- 
book. Little ones also take great 
pleasure in preparing the sealed 
envelopes of cut-up pictures, which 
make quite good Christmas presents, 


Book-markers (Figs. 173 to 186) 

These are useful for children of six, 
seven, and eight to make. They involve 
simple measurements. The children 
can use their inch rulers. Most of the 
book-markers can be made from long 
strips of paper folded in half. The chil- 
dren can decide on the width, 13 or 2 
inches. Pastel paper in pretty shades 
of blue, grey, or brown makes book- 
markers that can be decorated easily. 
The children, when they have folded 
their book-markers, see the need of 
adding something to them so that they 
project above the pages of a book. This 
can be done by pasting little pictures at 
the back; these can be cut-out pictures 
or pictures drawn by the children. 
Fig. 173 shows a book-marker, and 
Figs. 177 and 178 pictures for pasting 
on book-markers. 

Figs. 174, 175, and 176 show how a 
simple pattern can be cut from the 
back strip of paper and bent up. A 
snow-man or a tree are easy designs 
for little ones to cut. They can be 
coloured with crayons. Оп these 
book-markers the children can print 
words from their reading-books. Each 
book-marker might contain one word 
family, 

Figs. 179 and 180 show another way 
to make a book-marker. This book- 
marker is made from a single strip of 
paper folded and cut, as in Fig. 179- 
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SIMPLE BOOK МА! 
PICTURE BOOKS. 


Figs. 170 and 171.—STORY BOOK 
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Figs. 173-178.—BOOK-MARKERS, > a n 
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Figs. 179-186.—SOME MORE BOOK-MARKERS. 
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The point A slips over the edge of the 
paper. These book-raarkers can be 


decorated in different ways, and the” 


top and bottom cut to represent differ- 
ent shapes. АЙ the cutting must be 
done when the paper is folded, as in 
Fig. 179, so that both sides are alike. 
In Fig. 180 the top is cut to represent 
à pie; the rest of the book-marker is 
decorated with circles of light brown 
and reddish brown. These represent 
plums. It is a nursery-rhyme book- 
marker. The printing sticks described 
in Chapter XIV can be used to decorate 
this book-marker. 

The book-marker shown in Fig. 18r 
is decorated with cut paper shapes. 


mas presents and birthday gifts, 
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Figs. 184, 185, and 186 show examples, 
these shapes. Fig. 182 shows an o 
book-marker that delights little oni 
The eyes can be discs of coloured р 
or may be put in with crayons, | 
the marker is made from brown рар 
not much’ colouring need be don 
The feathers can be made with printir 
sticks or put on in crayon. 

The children can make use of t] 
patterns they have learnt in th 
different chapters and adapt these: 
suit their book-markers. А doll boo) 
marker is easy to make if they ha 
practised cutting paper dolls and so 

Book-markers can be made for Chris 


. CHAPTER XIV ы 
WEAVING AND PATTERN MAKING 


Weaving and Measurements. Card Winding. Paper Weaving, Weaving Other Materials. 

A Few Simple Lessons. Box Loom. Меле an fa MAU Д үү nerd Leon. Making. 

Looms, Simple Raffia Work. A Summary of Occupations for Little Ones that lead up to Weaving 
and Sewing. Stick Printing. The Position of Pattern and Design in the 


N the work already described in 
the previous chapters the child 
has been introduced to the idea of 
measurement. The ideas of measure- 
ment and pattern making cannot be 
separated. In planning and arranging 
the doll's houses and shops, etc., de- 
scribed in Chapter XII, the child has 
incidentally done a great deal of 
measuring and pattern making. Mats 
and curtains must be measured, and 
so on. For the first simple rulers they 
will use strips of cardboard divided 
into 12 inches, With these they can 
measure a set of mats for the doll's 
house, say 3 inches long, or curtains 
or carpets. 7 
Weaving will still further encourage 
the use of pattern and measurement, 
especially weaving with paper strips. 
As we have said before, not a great 
deal of the industrial type of weaving 
should be done with little children 
because of the prolonged effort which 
the accomplishment demands, the 
accuracy which is required in the 
process, and the strain on the eyesight, 
Weaving with paper strips is of value 
if the children can use the results in 
their play life. The old-fashioned paper 
mats once so popular are now 
in many kindergartens, because they are 
tedious to make and useless аз real 
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ust their cards as covers for blotters, 
but many children likâ to keep their ə 
cards to try to invent new patterns on 
them (as the children of long ago liked 
to play eat's cradle). Any good patterns 
they make they can copy in crayons 
on their paper curtains or paper doll's 
dresses, 


Paper Weaving (Fig. 188) 

This is of value if broad strips are 
used, for example, strips 1 inch thick. 
It is a good exercise to let the children 
cut their own strips if they are old 
enough to use a ruler. 

Pretty patterns can be woven of 
coloured strips, and used as covers for 
blotters, as calendars at Christmas 
time, and as mats or screens for the 
doll's house. 

The weaving is quickly done and not 
trying to the eyes. If loose strips are 
woven the ends must be pasted or 
pinned. A large mat for a doll's house 
can be made from a piece of paper 6 
inches by ro inches. Mark off with a 
pencil and ruler a border of an inch wide 
all round. On the narrow way of the 
paper make five slits an inch apart 
and within the border. Then from 
some paper of a contrasting colour cut 
strips an inch wide and 6 inches long. 
Little fingers cán weave these strips in 
and out if they are of a good size as 
suggested. The coloured papers that 
come prepared for weaving are too 
small. Fig. 188 shows how to cut the 
mat for weaving. Fig. 189 shows how 
the weaving is done. 

In paper weaving the blending of 
colours should be given great attention, 
and this increases the value of the exer- 
cise. The varieties of design are in- 
numerable if the child learns to go over 
two, then over one, and so on. In this _ 
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way from simple weaving the child can 
go on to creating many geometriç 
designs and beautiful forms. 

Figs. 190 and 191 show examples of 
pattern weaving. 


Weaving with other Materials 


When the children have learned the 
fundamental principles of weaving that 
have been handed down to us from 
olden times they can weave with 
all sorts of materials, Weaving with 
grass, raffia, worsted, strips of cloth, 
string, or rope may fill many happy 
hours. But for the sake of the little one's 
eyesight the weaving must be coarse 
weaving. The children have many 
years in the Junior and Senior Schools 
for industrial weaving. 

In the volume dealing with The 
Approach to History, the weaving of a 
rush basket is described, and other 
early forms of weaving when no loom 
was used. 


Some Simple Looms (Figs. 192, 193, and 
195) 

Some of the children's weaving will 
be done in connection with the history 
lessons. In Vol. II the children are 
shown how to make a loom in the same 
way as the people of long ago may 
have made one, so that they can pre- 
tend that they are workers of long ago. 

A loom which takes the place of the 
mat in paper weaving can be made 
from an empty wooden box. Nails are 
driven halfway in at each end. The 
nails should be about one quarter of an 
inch apart. The warp thread is wound 
across the box and around: Ње nails, 
back and forth. Rugs and carpets сап: 
be woven on this for the doll's house. 


А large bodkin or a small meat skewer 
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with a notch cut near the top can be 
used for a shuttle. Thfead a long strip» 
of rag or a piece of raffa through the 
eye of the bodkin or tie it around the 
skewer. Fasten the end of this rag to 
the first warp thread and then carry 
it with a darning stitch across the loom. 
This is the woof or weft. 


Doll's Hammock 

This is a delightful plaything for 
children to weave on the box de- 
scribed above. When winding on the 
warp, carry it each time between the 
nails and through a brass ring which 
is held by a tack a few inches below 
the nails at each end. 

A heavy coloured twine should be 
used for both warp and weft. As soon 
as the loom is threaded the weaving 
can begin. It is easiest for little ones 
to leave a fringe each side of their 
hammock. In this case they should 
weave across each time with a separate 
string, leaving free about 2 inches in 
length on each side. When taken from 
the loom these ends may be knotted 
for greater security if desired. A few 
rows of weaving can be done near the 
rings, as in Fig. 199. 


Cardboard Loom for a Mat (Fig. 192) 

This loom makes a mat for the doll's 
house. Notice that the warp is wound 
between the slits. The cardboard can, 
if necessary, be broken to get the 
weaving off. If raffia is used the warp 
threads can be string. A bag can be 
made by carrying the warp threads 
right around the loom. 


A Loom for a Winter Cap (Figs. 193 
and 194) 

Fig. 193 shows a loom for a winter 

cap. Theloomis made from cardboard. 
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(Bookbinders' Strawboard is inexpen 
sive and firm.) Nine holes are punched 
near the edges at the top and bottom, 
Tie a piece of worsted (or raffia) 
through one hole and around the 
edge of the card as in Fig. 193. Pass 
the thread right across the card (the 
dotted line shows its progress) and 
through the opposite hole, then back 
into the next hole on the same end, 
This gives a very long stitch and a 
short one. Repeat, keeping all the long 
stitches on the same side. (It may 
help some children if long lines are 
drawn between holes on this side) 
When the long stitches are completed 
on one side, reverse the card so that the 
long stitches will come on the other 
side. 

The children need a raffia needle 
or bodkin to thread the loom unless 
the holes are very large. They can be 
told that the long threads are the warp. 
When the warp is threaded the children 
must see that on one side there are 
two long stitches in one hole. They 
can make the double stitch in the last 
hole before they finish off. This is to 
make an odd number of strands, other- 
wise with nine holes on one side and 
nine on the other there are eighteen 
strands, since one has to carry the 
weaving all the way around. The 
double strands on one side will give us 
nineteen strands. When the warp 15 
ready the children can begin to weave 
The moving thread that goes in an 
out is the weft or woof. They weave 
“ over one and under опе” all 40% 
the card. К 

They must Бе careful when weaving 
not to miss one of the double strands. 

Encourage the children to push % 
weft threads close together to make 
weaving firm. They will like to.intro- 
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PAPER WEAVING. 
PAPER TO CUT THE WARP. Fiğ 189.—WEAVING wirn STRIPS OF PAPER 
WEAVING PATTERNS, 


Fig. 188,—FOLDING THE 
AS THE WEFT. Figs. 190 and 191. 
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duce differently coloured weft to make 
bends. Each new fhread should be 
tied to the end of the old ; push the knot 
under the weaving. When completed 
tear the narrow end of the cardboard 
loom across the punched holes and pull 
it out. Draw the narrow end of the 
worsted cap together for the top and 
add a tassel. Fold back the lower part 
and the cap is done. The children will 
enjoy making caps for their dolls, or 
even for themselves if they can make 
a big enough loom. 


A Circular Loom (Fig. 195) 

This can be woven with raffia. Punch 
an odd number of holes (for example 
seventeen) on the edge of a circular 
card about 4 inches in diameter. 
Begin to thread the loom by passing a 
strand of raffia through a hole in the 
centre. Pass the raffia out of one 


perforation and back through the next. 


Always pass across the diameter of the 
circle on the front of the card, never 
on the back. Fasten the “spider 
web” in the centre and begin to weave 
“over one and under one.” Use а 
tapestry or raffia needle; pretty pat- 
terns in bands can be made by using 
natural and coloured raffia. When the 
mat is completed, lift it off the edge of 
the card. This mat can be left flat or 
shaped into a basket and a handle 
added, as in Fig. 196. It can be made 
into a fan by leaving the weaving on 
the cardboard and adding a handle. 
Some children may like to call it an 
umbrella or a sunshade by inserting a 
pointed stick through the centre and 
curving the mat downwards. 


Making Looms г 
Little ones in the Infant School 
cannot be expected to make their own 
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looms. The teacher will find a punch 
a great help in making cardboard looms 
quickly. A few holes punched each “Я 
side and the loom iş ready. Older ` ў 
children, of course, soon learn to make 
their own. 

The punch is also useful for punching 
holes in pieces of cardboard for children 
to play with. They can thread their 
тайа in and out of the holes and see 
what patterns they can make. 


Simple Raffia Work 

Little ones love playing with raffia. 
They can make raffa dolls by tying 
bunches together ; they can cut and tie 
small bunches of natural coloured 
raffia together to thatch their houses. 
Raffia will play an important part in 
many of their plays at the sand table 
—it will make straw for the farm 
animals, weave fences, make cradles 
for the babies of long ago and so on. 
(See the Handwork in connection with 
History, Vol. II.) 

From raffia the children can make 
raffia balls in the well-known way that 
woollen balls are made. They can 
make their balls of pretty colours. 

They should be shown how to plait 
raffa ; let them have groups of strands 
to plait with, for single strands are not 
large enough for little fingers. They 
can at least learn the three-ply plait 
and use it to make reins, or Wi 
the separate plaits together to make 
thick ri e short plaits together 
to make mats. 

Covering shapes with raffia or тайа 
winding is difficult for little fingers. 
The most valuable exercise is to,let 
them cover cardboard shapes by work | 
ing the button-hole stitch. This they. | 
enjoy, and it is a good finger exercise, 
The mats they make can be used 48 
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FINISHED CAP. Fig. 195.—CIRCULAR 
196,—BASKET, 
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hot-water mats. Fig. 197 shows the 
button-hole stitch being worked. = 
Pretty colour schemes can be worked 

out by using raffia of different colours, 
one stitch (one calls it a stitch, though 
it is worked by the fingers only at this 
period) of one colour, and the next of 
another colour. 

, А certain amount of raffia work on 

. «canvas (with wide holes) and on hessian, 
+ etc., can be done with the older children. 

^ А great deal will depend on the age at 
which the children leave the Infant 
School The designs must be large and 
patterns suggested that involve little 
counting of squares. 

Many cardboard looms for raffia 
work, such as slipper looms, etc., should 
be left for use in the Junior School. 

The division of schools into Infant, 
Junior, and Senior Departments should 
mean more carefully thought out sylla- 
buses, Moreadvanced work in weaving 
and raffia suitable for the lowest forms 
of the Junior School is described in “ The 
Teachers' Treasury," Vol. III (Newnes), 
" Weaving and Other Pleasant Occu- 
pations ” (Harrap). 


A Summary of Occupations for Little 
Ones that lead up to Weaving and 
Sewing - 

Weaving is itself an excellent pre- 
paration for ordinary sewing. 

The provision of a variety of occupa- 
tions seems the best means of develop- 
ing the little child's intelligence. 

(1) The stringing of large beads on 
a thread, the end of which has been 
stiffened by wax or by some other 
means, will prepare for threading a 
needle. i, 

(2) The use of coloured string for 

free winding on notched cards of vary- 
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ing shapes (Fig. 187), or free sew 
with brightly coloured laces or 
wool on punctured cardboard (Fig. 205), 
will suggest possibilities for the repre. | 
sentation of objects even to the child | 
of four, and give practice in holding ^ 
a large needle (rafia needle) and | 
threading it. 
(3) The idea of joining two pieces | 
of material together can be introduced 
by the lacing of boots. The clothes 
the children make for the cave-men will 
be laced together. They will pierce | 
holes and thread them. (See Approach 
to History, Vol. TI.) A 
(4) Winding and plaiting тайа, etc., 
are simple exercises for little ones and 
lead up to weaving. 
(5) Tying and knotting also have a 
place among exercises that prepare for 
the use of a needle and cotton. Little 
ones will enjoy tying up parcels to 
play post-office games, etc. 4 
(6) Coarse sewing оп paper with 
punched holes or no holes gives further 
practice in manipulating materials | 
(Chapter XV, Figs. 206 and 207). Many || 
exercises in coarse sewing will be done 
in connection with other work in His- 
tory or Geography, such as the making 
of quivers from brown paper and raflia, 
and so on (Fig. 198). See also Chap- 
ter XVI and the усш ба 
Approach to History an Geography. 
10) On the whole we can assert that | 
such occupations as winding (though 
the results are not often "—— 
appearance), plaiting, and we 
with Hein ari offer a variety of | 
larger movements suited to the YEN 
child. Р бы 
(8) After weaving, some very SX | 
exercises in sewing with raffiacor 00 й | 
on coarse canvas form â rune gi 
stage to ordinary needlework. But "й 
re 
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RAFFIA WORK. 
A QUIVER MADE FROM 
TO MAKE A МАТ. Fig. 198 x 
4: HE BUTTON-HOLE STITCH AND A RAFFIA 
ыт ете oes aon BY LACING, Fig. 199.—A DOLL'S HAMMOCK 
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a great deal of this should be 


done in 
the Infant School. * 


d 
Stick Printing +h Фа 

This 4s an occupation suitable for 
children in the Infant School. Sticks 
or pieces of rubber cut into geometrical 
shapes are needed. These sticks can 
be bought from most educational supply 
associations. The round tops of pencils 
and reels make good printing sticks. 
These sticks are most effective for pro- 
ducing patterns and for teaching chil- 
dren to understand the fundamental 
principles of decoration. 

Ordinary water-colour paint in tubes 
can be used. A little gum mixed with 
the paint makes it adhere to the paper 
better. 

The colour can be painted on the 
end Of the stick with a paint brush. 
Perhaps this is the easiest method for 
little ones, Тһе usual method is to 
pour the «colour on to a pad of felt 
placed in a receptacle something like 
that used for wetting postage stamps. 
А specially constructed palette and 
some felt are generally supplied with a 
stick printing outfit. Special dye can 
be bought and used instead of mixing 
ordinary paint. 

Fig. 200 shows some of the sticks. 
From these simple geometric shapes 
many patterns can be made. 

Little ones should not be given all 
the shapes at once, but allowed to 
experiment with one at a time. They 
may begin by printing mats and 
curtains and coverlets for the doll's 
house. They can be given pieces of 
grey paper ruled in squares at first to 
help them to arrange their patterns. 
A great many of the toys and models 
described in the different chapters can 
be decorated with stick printing, book- 
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markers, books, boxes, mats, 
з doll's clothes for paper dolls, and s 
Children need some guidance 
arranging their squares and oblongs, 
They tend to overctowd them and 
must often be carefully trained 
the beauty of good spacing. Bigs a \ 
and 202 show examples of children's 
work in stick printing. Figs. 203 and 
204 show some good patterns, 
Almost any paper can be used for 4 
stick printing provided it has not got 
a glazed surface. The rather rough | 
paper used in cyclostyling takes а | 
print well, so, too, does pastel paper, | 
Stick printing can also be used on | 
muslin and other materials. See 
Chapter XV, Needlework, where some 
suggestions are given for combining ` 
sewing and stick printing. I 
The rug (Fig. 202) should be worked 
on dark grey or soft brown paper. 
These coloured backgrounds give less — 
crude or glaring patterns. It will be | 
seen from this that design soon becomes | 
merged into the study of colour | 
Children with no “eye for colour” or 
no colour training are greatly hindered — 
in almost any form of Handwork ` 
throughout their school career, which is | 
why we so persistently touch on colour | 
work and pattern work. Я 
It may be well before we close this | 
chapter to consider more exactly the 
position of pattern work or design in 
the Infant School Design is a word 
of many different meanings. And in 
one sense we cannot teach design. 
Just what is meant by “ design 
the Infant School is explained in 


next paragraph. 


The Position of Pattern. Work or 

Pattern work or design has be 

touched upon in every chapter. It 
eyy 
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perhaps more important at the early 


Handwork rather than the drawing 


stage than accurate technique. It ¿lessons. Every child seems to think 


looms largely when we come to weaving 
and raffia work. It is the foundation 
of all good Handwork. That the 
teacher in the Infant School may be 
quite sure of the position of design in 
her syllabus and of all that it means 
we cannot do better than quote these 
words from the Board of Education's 
Educational Pamphlet, No. 45. 

“ Design is the relation of part to 
part and of each part to the whole, 
exemplifying that unity without which 
nothing can stand. By the term 
Design is here meant the selection and 
arrangement of line, form, or colour 
expressed on paper in drawing, in con- 
crete material as in Handwork, or in 
the placing of furniture, the hanging 
of pictures, or the pinning on of a 
brooch, amongst the everyday affairs 
of life. In this sense such training 
can begin from a very early age, and 
is at first expressed through concrete 
forms and materials. 

“ Amongst the subjects of the school 
curriculum it finds its way first into 


first in terms of use, when making 
any article, and so from the outset 
the useful may be allied in thought 
to the beautiful, never again to be 
separated from it. If patterns are 
treated as drawings only, they have 
not the same vital connection with 
that for which they were intended, 
and also there may grow up a 
tendency to separate pattern, in 
thought, from the design as a whole, 
and for it to become something added 
instead of a fundamental part of the 
complete thing. Children cannot be 
expected to realise the limitations of 
their materials unless working with - 
that material, and so in the fertility 
of their ideas, they may often devise 
patterns too elaborate for execution and 
a sense of disappointment is the result.” 
Another argument for design in 
concrete material and not by drawing, 
when children are young, is the fact 
that it grows from the very beginning 
and appears little by little as it will 
at the finish. š 


CHAPTER XV 
NEEDLEWORK IN THE INFANT SCHOOLS 


Its Dangers. Sewing Cards, Sewing Paper; Needlework and Primitive History. First Attempts 


at Dressmaking. 
Edges. Oversewing and Blanket Stitch. 
Seven and Eight. 


HE work described in Chapter 

XIV forms a good introduction 

to needlework. Weaving оп 
small looms is but a form of darning, 
lacing as a means of joining edges leads 
to the cross-stitch, and so on. But 
now we come to the question of real 
sewing. 

Sewing should not occupy too much 
time in the Infant School for two good 
reasons : 

(1) It may lead to eye strain. The 
child is far-sighted until eleven or 
thereabouts. 

(2) The needle is too small ; the little 
ones have not the right muscles deve- 
loped to manage it well. 

However, the desire to sew is often 
with them and a little wise practice 
helps the development of the hand as 
long as we do not try to train muscles 
that are not ready. 

Something to sew for their doll or 
their doll's bed is the great demand of 
little children. 

Before we begin to plan any sugges- 
tions for sewing in the Infant School, a 
word might be said about sewing cards. 


Sewing Cards (Fig. 205) 
Sewing cards do not help sewing 
greatly, since the stitches used on 
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The First Formal Needlework Lesson. The Tacking Stitch, Turning 
Work for Children of Six and Seven. ins 
Suggestions for Simple Needlework. Needlework and Stick Printing, ` 


Children of 


sewing cards are stabbing stitches ; the 
child pokes the needle through the 
holes and does not learn to take up 
the material on the needle as in real 
sewing. But it must be remembered 
that all little children sew in this way 
at first until they get familiar with the 
needle. The sewing card gives them 
play with needle and thread, and if 
the holes are far apart there is no 
strain on the eyesight. At Christmas 
time little ones like to outline shapes 
in this way to make covers for blotters 
or calendars, and so a limited use of 
sewing cards can be justified. This 
work seems play to the little child 
who sews down one hole, up another, 
and so on. We can say to him, “We 
will leave the gates open first and then 
go around the next time to close them. 
They can sew the card without turning 
it over; this often saves confusion. 
They must have very simple designs 
to sew: an apple, or perhaps а 880 
metricalfigure. They willlike to crayon 
the space inside the sewing. А раре | 
punch is useful for making holes. Р 
Fig. 205 shows ап example 0 i E 
simple sewing card that is useful A 
a Christmas present. Fig 208 ы 
needle book. The pattern on the bac 
is made by long stitches crossing 18 
the middle. ( 
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d SIMPLE NEEDLEWORK. 
x a COVER OF A LITTLE BLOTTER. AN EXAMPLE OF À SEWING CARD. Figs. 206 und 207.- 
СКЕТ BOOK OR WALLET MADE OF PAPER. Fiğ. 208.—A NEEDLE BOOK, DECORATED wm 
SIMPLE SEWING. 
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Sewing Paper. Needlework and Primi- 
tive History ’ 3 
There is a legitimate use for the 
sewing of paper. The need for sewing 
paper ,often arises in the children's 
play activities ; they want a postman's 
bag, a sun bonnet, a dress of leather 
for a man of long ago, and so on. (See 
Chapter XVI.) 

From paper they can make useful 
articles for themselves and for presents ; 
for example, pocket books, book Covers, 
portfolios. Figs. 206 and 207 show a 
pocket book ; the pattern in the middle 
is a few straight stitches, the rest of 
the stitches are simple overhand 
stitches. The need for sewing also 
arises in connection with the children's 
lessons in primitive history. This has 
been dealt with in the handwork for 
Approach to History. 


First Attempts at Dressmaking 

But it is the needs of the kinder- 
garten dolls that furnish the most 
natural and interesting motive for 
sewing. Woollen dresses, wraps, and 


FIRST LESSONS IN NEEDLEWORK. THE TACKING STITCH. 1 
Fig. 209.—A RUG FOR THE DOLL'S HOUSE. 2 
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bedding must be provided so 
dolls may be winter, 
and in the spring cotton clothes a 
light garments are needed. 
are often able to bring from home y 
scraps of woollen or cotton cloth left —— 
over from the making of their oyn 
clothes. 
Their first attempts at dr i 
are purely experimental ; little shap- 
ing is given to the material, the 
dresses often being sewed upon the 
dolls with large, coarse stitches, After 
all, if we waited for a child to sew 
properly before he began to sew we 
should wait a long time. The results 
of the children’s work are compared, 
suggestions are made by children and 
teacher, and other attempts follow with 
a gradual improvement in results as 
consciousness of better form develops. 
Soon a need is felt for a pattern. The 
dressing of paper dolls described in 
Chapter XII is a help to the child in 
pattern making. They can soon work 
out a pattern for a simple two-seam 
dress, 
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Fig. 210.—ANOTHER RUG FOR THE DOLL'S HOUSE, 3 


Through all this informal work the 
little child is gaining practice in 
manipulating needle and thread, in 
holding the material, and in making 
stitches of sorts. 


The First Formal Needlework Lesson— 
the Tacking Stitch 


The first lesson will consist of 
running stitches neatly set for the 
purposes of decoration. Coloured wools 
and threads should be used. The 
material should be soft and loose, for 
example, coarse flannel, pieces of waste 
carpet felt, etc. 

Little ones will like to make rugs 
for the doll's house, blankets for the 
doll's bed, etc., a table mat for mother, 
an iron holder or kettle holder, covers 
for the doll's pram, and so on. Ав far 
as possible they can choose what they 
would like to make. Flannel of a 
grey or neutral colour will show up the 
stitches. The children must use large 
needles that will hold wool, and with 


these make lines of tacking stitches, 
They must be encouraged from the first 
to make the stitches as even in size as 
possible and to keep the lines as 
straight as possible, also to pick up 
the material with the needle. 

At first the stitches should be from 
half an inch to an inch long. It is wise 
to let little ones threadtheir own needles 
and use thimbles from the very be- 


ginning. 

When the children can make fairly 
good tacking stitches they can try to 
make patterns (see Fig.-212). 

Turning down the edges is at first 
too difficult for the little child, put 
evenly frayed edges improve the mat 
or the rug and are quite “possible 


(Fig. 209). 


Turning Down Edges 

Little ones soon become anxious to 
make their edges neat. Sometimes 
they will turn an edge down of their 
own accord and keep it in place with 
a row of tacking stitches. They may 
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notice that with one turn there is 
a raw edge showing, so that it 
be turhed down once again. As all the 
tacking stitches show they must be 
neatly made. 

The decorative effect of using stitches 
of different length can be taught—long 
stitches, short Spaces, short stitches, 
long spaces, etc. 

Useful bags can now be made. The 
children can work on a long piece of 
material that can be doubled and 
made into a bag, as in Fig. 211. 


Over-sewing and Blanket Stitch 

Over-sewing is useful for making 
neat edges. Children can decorate their 
doll's. blankets and coverlets in this 
way. But they will be still more 
pleased to learn the blanket stitch. 
Little children do not as a rule find it 
difficult; they have had some prepara- 
tion for it in the raffia work described 
in Chapter XIV. Blanket stitch is an 
ideal edging for all soft woollen mate- 
rials. When the children have to join 
two sides of a bag they will do it by 
over-sewing, working from right to left. 
They can now make many more things : 
bags, pin-cushions, pillows for the: 
doll's house, mattresses, etc.; these 
latter they can stuff with soft paper 
crumpled and torn. 

In all this early work knots should 
be allowed. 


Formal Work for Children of Six and 
Seven 

Children of seven can use thinner 
materials, such as coarse linen, case- 
ment cloth, etc., and thick cotton 
thread can be used as well as wool. 

They can now learn to turn down. 
the hem themselves and to make more 
patterns with the tacking stitch: for 


still 
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must , 


example, the upright stitch as w 
the horizontal (see Fig. 212) and 
oblique Stitch (Fig. 212). 
Figs. 210 and 211 show some patter 
made with the tacking stitch, 
Fig. 211 is a bag, joined by over. 
sewing. They can now be shown how 
to join two pieces of material with a 
French seam sewn with tacking stitches, | 
Back-stitching may next be taugh 
first by letting the children fill in the 
spaces between the tacking stitches and 
then by the usual method. With this - 
stitch the child can work bold designs | 
such as large capital letters, squares, | 
circles, houses, etc. The pattern can 
first be drawn on the material witha 
soft black-lead pencil (see also Figs. | 
205 and 213). И 
The idea in all the early needlework | 
should be to help the children to pass | 
on from free embroidery to the more | 
commonplace work by means of large | 
bold stitches which perform the double 
function of construction and decoration, | || 
There should be no difficulties in | 
these early lessons, for all children love _ 
to cover their materials with “ designs,” Ё 
апа thus learn naturally to sew. 


Children of Seven and Eight 

While practising all the work they 
already know, they will like to learn . 
the chain stitch, for this, too, makes 4 

rett tterns. 
ў Hen ming should not be taught | 
until the child is seven or eight and 50 
may in some cases drop out of the | 
Infant School Syllabus. It should be b. 
taught at first with large stitches—six E: 
or eight to an inch. To the child first 
learning hemming, the stitch is ай 
expansion of tacking, slanting usas 
to protect raw edges and keep j^ 
folded material flat. The stitch 8. 
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OMBINED WITH STICK PRINTING. 
DEG =A -SOME PATTERNS IN THE ТАСКІМС STITCH. Pig. 213 
CORATED WITH STICK PRINTING AND THE RUNNING STITCH. Fig. 214.—^ TX 
DECORATED WITH STICK PRINTING. 


SIMPLE NEEDLEWORK Gi 
Fig. 211.—A BAG. Fig. 212. A PRETTY MAT 
DOLL" MESS 


Figs, 215 and 216.—LITTLE BAGS FOR SWEETS FOR THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
Worked with running stitch. 
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worked from right to left and shows on 
the one side as of a V. From the 
first they must be shown how to hold 
their work correctly for hemming ; 
the hem should lie over the bed of the 
nail of the first finger and be kept in 
position by placing the middle of the 
left thumb on the edge of the hem. 

Pattern and design play a very im- 
portant part in needlework. All the 
work described in Chapter XIII will 
be found a very useful introduction to 
it. The card winding helps the children 
to think of patterns for their tacking 
stitches, and so on. 


Measurement 

Measurement plays an important 
part in all this early needlework. The 
children should make good use of their 
simple rulers divided into inches and 
half-inches. They should be encouraged 
to cut paper patterns of all the things 
they mean to make, paper patterns of 
rugs, table-cloths, curtains, etc., for 
the doll's house, then place the pattern 
on the material and cut. In this way 
they can be sure that everything will 
fit properly. The covering of the pram 
must not leave a big gap either at the 
bottom or the top, and so on. On these 
paper patterns the little ones can work 
out patterns for their stitches in 
coloured crayons. 

- Little paper dresses can be measured 
and cut for paper dolls (see Chapter 
XII), and decorated with stick printing, 
as in Fig. 214. 


Other Suggestions for Simple Needlework 

Bookbinders' muslin or similar mus- 
lin is easy for little fingers to cut and 
sew. From it they can make little 
bags of sweets to hang on the Christmas 
tree. The children can cut paper 
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patterns first the shape they 
like their bag to be, pis sh 
of a stocking or a ball. 

their pattern on a piece of book mu 
and cut out two pieces exactl 
same size ; with pretty coloured th 
they run the two pieces together, Jeay- | 
ing an opening at the top. (AB in Figs, 
215 and 216.) > 

Book-markers and covers for mill 
jugs can be made from this muslin. 
The edges can easily be turned in or | 
frayed out. E 

Little ones will love to decorate | 
their needlework with stick printing. 
The patterns made by the sticks work. 
in well with the tacking and running 
stitches used by the children. 

Fig. 213 shows a pretty mat made. 
of muslin. The pattern was first drawn 
on squared paper with heavy black 
lines, the paper being the size of the 
mat required. Then the muslin was 
pinned on the paper, the black pencil | 
lines easily showing through. With the | 
help of these guide lines a pattern Was — | 
printed on as shown in Fig. 213. The 
continuous line was made by print Д 
the pattern of the oblong stick again 
and again side by side. The large 
sguares are yellow, the little squares 


and works the running stitch 
as shown. This stitching enriches the 
printed pattern. 

Many pretty mats can 
this way for the doll's house, 
bed. Curtains for the doll's house | 
very grand enriched with stitchery an 
stick printing. ый р 

The patterns given in Figs. 215 
216 can be also used for appliqué W 0 
with older children. 
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CHAPTER XVI "ad А 
HOW TO DRESS ONESELF FOR MANY PARTS 
Further Suggestions for Simple Measuring and Sewing; Crowns, Flower Hats. Indian SN 


Caps. ACock's Head Cap. A Butterfly Сар. A Sun Bonnet. Farmer's ^ 
. Leggings. Airman's Hel 
and Goggles. Paper Dress. Slippers: Japanese or Eastern, pusu- 


HEN the children are playing 
the games described in the first 
section of this volumetheyoften 
feel the need of some stage properties. 
Their imaginations are so active that 
the simplest properties content them, 
especially some kind of hat. Two cock 
hats or pointed hats have already been 
described in Chapter III. The ones 
described in this chapter link on with 
the needlework lessons and accustom 
the children to careful measurements. 
АП sorts of paper can be used— 
coloured crépe paper, wrapping paper, 
coloured paper, and tissue paper. The 
children of six or seven can also be 
encouraged to use a tape measure (or 
a piece of string) and needles and heavy: 
thread. At Christmas time pretty caps 
are especially useful. 


Crowns (Figs. 217-224) 

These are useful for games, for 
dramatic plays (see especially Vol. IL, 
Approach to History), and, above all, 
for Christmas parties. 

Let the children measure the distance 
around their head where the crown will 
come. One child can measure another. 
They then cut a strip of paper about 
12 inches wide and a little longer than 
the head measurement to allow for 
overlapping and fastening. This is 
folded lengthwise. The folded edge 
forms the bottom of the crown. The 
reason for folding the paper is to make 
a stronger crown. i 


The band is now folded in half and 
cut, as shown in Fig. 217, to make a 
crown shaped as in Fig. 218. The 
crown is covered With silver or gold 
paper and has discs of red or other 
coloured paper pasted on for jewels. 
The two ends A and B are slightly 
overlapped and pasted together, If 
the paste does not hold well they can 
be sewn together or fastened with a 
paper-fastener. Fig. 219 shows another 
way of cutting a crown. The children 
can experiment so that they make a 
variety of prettily shaped crowns, 
They should be encouraged to cut 
them first from newspaper. If the 
band of paper is folded in half, as in 
Fig. 217, then in half again, and then 
again (that is, it is folded three times 
to make eight divisions), and cut, as 
shown in Fig. 221, it makes a pretty 
crown (Fig. 222). 

In Fig. 223 the band of paper is 
folded four times and cut as shown to 
make the pointed crowh (Fig. 224). 
Little children sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to cut through so many folds of 
paper. In this case they can use thin 
to make their pattern, then place 
it on the thicker paper or the folded 
paper and trace around their pattern. 


Flower Hats are easily made from the 
simple band. Instead of double paper, 
саб large enough to fit the head 
can be cut from pliable cardboard. 
Fasten the ends together With paper- 
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fasteners or by sewing. Place the band 
on the head. Run asstrip from frort 
to back over the head and fasten it in 
place on the band in the front and 
back* Do the same from side to side. 
Cover this frame with petals and leaves 
made from coloured tissue or crépe 


paper. 


Indian Headband (Fig. 225) 

From the folded band of paper as 
first described an Indian head-dress 
can be made. Large chicken or turkey 
feathers can be dipped in paint or dye. 
These feathers are placed around the 
headband (the ends inside the fold) and 
sewn in place. The bands can be 
decorated with beads. A fringed tail 
made from wrapping paper can be 
secured to the band so as to hang 
down the back. This can be painted 
in bright colours. 


Caps of Different Kinds (Figs. 226- 
228) 

These are useful for little ones to 
make because they involve a new 
measurement. Let the children measure 
from the tip of one ear up over the 
head to the tip of the other ear. Half 
of this will give them the measurement 
of the height of their cap (Fig. 226). 
Half of the measurement around their 
head (this measurement they have 
zlready made) gives them the bottom 
line of the pattern of their cap. Fig. 226 
shows how they plan out the pattern 
of their cap on rough paper. They 
draw a curved line from A to B, passing 
through D. This pattern is then cut 
out. To make a cap from this pattern, 
they place it on a piece of coloured paper 
or crépe paper and cut two pieces like 
it, but allowing } inch along the curved 
edge for joining. Paste or sew the two 
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eras together along the curved 1 

If they want their cap to re 
a cock's head, they ай it front i 
paper in the manner already de E 
Scribed. Then they place their pattern 
on a piece of stiff red paper (or white 
paper that can be chalked red) and 
draw the curved line. It is the dotted 
line in Fig. 227. Below this dotted line 
they draw another to allow a } inch 
edge for fastening, above the dotted 
line they draw a cock's comb, as shown 
in Fig. 227. This drawing is then cut 
out. Paste along the flange to one of 
the cap pieces, paste the other cap 
piece on the other side of the “ comb” 
(Fig. 228). 

It will be easily seen how this cap 
can be converted into a Viking helmet 
by having wings pasted each side. (See 
the Handwork sections to Approach 
to History, Vol. II, where other ways of 
making helmets are discussed.) 


Another Way to Make a Cap 

Fig. 229 shows another way to make 
а сар. A strip of crépe paper (or other 
material) is cut as long as the distance 
around the head and as high as desired, 
a ў inch extra must be allowed for 
fastening, also, if the edge is likely to 
fray or be untidy, 4 an inch can be 
turned down, as in Fig. 229. This 
makes a stronger edge. With a coarse 
needle and thread gather along the 
dotted line, as shown in Fig. n 
Draw up the gathers carefully, o 
the thread around the bunched end 0 
cröpe paper several times and fasten. 
Paste the ends AB together. на 

This сар, if made from pretty K 
or yellow paper, can easily be a j 
verted into a flower or butterfly. E 
make a butterfly cap, wrap a piece © | 
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Fig. 225.—INDIAN HEADBAND. 


fine wire around the bunched-up 
gathers, leave two long ends of wire. 
Pull these out straight and then roll 
them on a reel to give them a curl, as 
in Fig. 230. Fig. 23x shows how the 
wings are cut from a square of crépe 
paper. Sew these wings on to the cap. 
It is easier to sew them on to the 
gathers and they are more secure. Pull 
the wings over the cap and secure them 
with paste if necessary. Fig. 230 shows 
the finished cap. Petals and pistils can 
be added instead of wings and antenne 
to make flowers, etc. 


A Sun Bonnet (Figs. 232-235) 

This is a delightful hat for little ones 
to make for themselves and for their 
dolls. It is very simple for tiny fingers. 

Cut a circular piece of cloth or tissue 
paper or crépe paper about 20 inches 
in diameter (Fig. 232). (То get the 
diameter the children can measure from 
the neck, around the head, to the neck 
again; the diameter will vary for 
different children. If the sun bonnet i5 
for a doll, the diameter is very short.) 
Cut a piece of thin cardboard in the 


form of a half-cirele, 20 inches in 
diameter (Fig. 233). Paste the card- 
board over half of the cloth or tissue 
paper, as in Fig. 234. Run a thread 
around the edge of the other half of 
the cloth or tissue (see Fig. 234), follow- 
ing the dotted line, and then draw 
together. Attach strings, as shown in 
Figs. 234 and 235. Fig. 235 shows the 
finished sun bonnet. Children will like 
to make these for themselves from 
prettily coloured paper for the garden 
or for their plays. 

If they are making sun bonnets for 
their dolls they should use tissue paper 
and ordinary paper instead of card- 
board. 

When the little girls make sun 
bonnets to play gardening games and 
farm games, the boys will like to make 
gaiters to be farmers. 


Farmer's Leggings (Figs. 236 and 237) 
Cut out of brown paper (or any 


heavy wrapping paper) two leggings 
a size to fit a child's leg. Fig. 230 


shows a good pattern. 


| 


DC is 

half the 
measurement 
over the head 
from ear lo ear. 


A Half the measurement round head. В 
FıG.226. | 


Fıc.228. 


» HOW TO MAKE CAPS, 
à. 226.—HOW TO MAKE A CAP. Figs. 227 and 228.—HOW TO MAKE A COCK'S-HEAD CAP. 


Along the edges of each legging 
paste strips of lawn I inch wide, as in 
Fig. 236. Place under a weight to dry. 
When dry punch an equal number of 
holes along each edge, as in Fig. 236. 

II—III 


Put the leggings on, late up and tie. 
Strong cord may be used for laces. 


Children should be encouraged to get 
their own measurements for making а 
pattern of the leggings. They measure 


E 


Fic.231. 


Fig. 229.—HOW TO MAKE A CAP. 


around the ankle and around the upper 
part of the leg. 


Airman's Helmet and Goggles (Figs. 238- 
241) > 
These suggest hours of happy play 
and are worth making. For the helmet, 
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Gather here? 7 


<— Distance round head. —>> 
F1c.22 9. 


A BUTTERFLY CAP. 
Fig. 230.—FINISHED BUTTERFLY CAP. Fig. 231,—CUTTING 
WINGS OF BUTTERFLY. d 


TN 


FıG.230. 


a paper bag can be used large enough 
to fit the child's head. Open it up and 
cut out the front piece, as in Fig. 238. 
Turn it over and cut out the 
piece, as shown in Fig. 239. The two 
side flaps go over the ears and 
down to the shoulders. Fig. 238 sh 


HANDWORK " 


Tissue paper. 
' . Diameler Tid diri 
is ће measurement 
from neck round 
тор of Фа ШЙ Fic.233 


lo neck agai n. 


FıG.232. 


Cardboard 
pasted on Гор 
of the tissue paper. 


Fı6:235. 
Fic.234. š 


—MAKING A SUN BONNET. уң. 235 SHOWS) TWO VIEWS OF 
FINISHED SUN BONNET, 


i Vol. II, А to History). 
the front of the helmet. The cut sides (ee ре Ца m in m 


can be bound with strips of рарегі inch | Figs. 
wide, either pasted or sewn with airman's goggles from — рари. 
coloured yam. Draw the goggles on a €: aerem 
ің Thishelmetcanalso beconverted intoa paper, al s ut ‘ow! 
knight's helmetandusedforhistory plays crease, as in Fig. 241. 


Figs. 232-235. 
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FıG.237 


Fic.239. 


FARMER’S LEGGINGS AND AIRMAN’S HELMET. 


Figs. 236 and 237.—FARMER'S LEGGINGS. Figs. 238 and 239.—AIRMAN'S HELMET, FRONT AND 
VIEW. 


Paper Dress (Fig. 242) 

From a piece of brown paper (or 
wrapping paper), folded so that the 
shoulders and neck come at a fold, cut 
out a child's dress, as in Fig. 242. 

Bind the neck with coloured paper 


BACK 


or white lawn. Decorate the paper to 
look like dress material; trim wi 
bands, pockets, sash, buttons made of 
tissue paper rolled into balls, etc. 

This dress can be converted into 
many different kinds of dresses. 


< 
Fic.240. 


Fic.241. 
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MAKING A PAPER SLIPPER. 


Fig. 243.—THE SOLE. Fig. 244.—THE TOE. Fig. 


Slippers (Figs. 243-245) 

Let the child put his slipper on a 
piece of cardboard and draw around 
it. Using this as a guide, let him 
cut out two soles. Draw the toe 
only on a piece of brown paper or 
coloured paper, leave a wide margin 
all the way around, as in Fig. 244. 
Draw a dotted line in this margin 
around the toe, as in Fig. 244. Cut 
slits at regular intervals all round the 
margin. Bend these down along the 
first dotted line, and bend them under 
along the second dotted line, paste the 
flanges а, a, a underneath the sole, as 


245.—THE FINISHED SLIPPER. 


in Fig. 245. The toe can be decorated 
with coloured paper or have a pattern 
worked on it in wool before it is pasted 
on to the sole. A strap can be made for 
it if desired. 

Children like to make these little 
slippers for their dolls. 

All sorts of hats and dresses, etc. 
can be made from paper, and the 
children should be encouraged to roll 
and twist paper to get different shapes. 
Walking sticks and sticks of all kinds 
can be made from newspaper carefully 
rolled. 

Paper bags can be used for the 
foundation of many gay hats. И 


CHAPTER ХУП 
SOME MORE TOYS, NEW AND OLD 


A Sailing Boat. A Purse. A Work-basket. A Knife-box. A Bridge. Toys fo; 

I : і 2 Я . r the Christmas 
the Accordion Plait, the Gingerbread Man, the Jumping Clown, Jointed Toys: in le 
Little Jack Horner, an easily made Train, Christmas Cutouts: the Shepherds watching their 

Sheep. Christmas Folders. A Pretty Blotter for Christmas, 


A Fine Sailing Boat (Figs. 246-249) 
OLD the diameters of a square, 
and fold one diagonal, as in 
Fig. 246. Bring the two corners 

of the diagonal A and B together, as 
in Fig. 247, and press flat so as to form 
a square. Fold down the corners C 
and D to make Fig. 248. Now fold 
back the bottom corners C D (Fig. 248). 
This makes the boat stand very firmly 
(Fig. 249). If it is placed on a smooth 
table it can be blown along so that it 
appears to sail. The children can make 
a fleet of these sailing boats and have 
races, Each child chooses a boat to 
blow. This makes a good breathing 
exercise, similar to the breathing exer- 
cises described in Language Training 
in Vol I. The children will like to 
distinguish their sailing boats by 
differently coloured flags or by chalking 
the hulls in different colours. | 


A Purse (Figs. 250-257) 

A good purse can be made from 
paper. Little ones will love to use 
these purses in their shopping games. 

Let the children have pieces of paper 
twice as long as they are wide, that is, 
double squares. They can, if wished, 
be given large squares ; these they cut 
in half, and so have two pieces of 
paper the right size, and can if they 
wish make two purses. 


The directions for making the purse 
are simple : 

Fold the diameters and place the 
paper lengthwise on the table so that 
the short diameter is horizontal. 

Fold the top corners down and the 
bottom corners up to the long diameter, 
аз їп Fig. 250. Fold the points A and 
B down, as in Fig. 251. Now fold the 
edges CD and EF to meet in the 
middle, as in Fig. 252. Turn the 
paper over and place it as in Fig. 253. 
Fold edges GH and KL to the middle 
to make Fig. 254. Turn the paper over 
again (Fig. 255). Fold backwards 
along the middle and pull out one flap, 
asin Fig. 256. Fig. 257 shows another 
view of the finished purse. If this 
purse is made of pretty paper it will 
delight the children, They love putting 
their toy money in the two compart- 
ments. . 


A Work-basket or Sweet Stand 
(Figs. 258-262) * 

Fold the diameters and the diagonals 

of a square of paper, as in Fig. 258. 
Fold each corner to the centre, as in 
Fig. 259. Turn the folded square over, 
Fold the corners to the centre (Fig. 260). 
Turn the square over again (Fig. 261). 
Place the thumb and three fingers of 
“the right hand under the four 1оозе 


corners in the centre and with the left 
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A SAILING BOAT THAT CAN BE BLOWN ALONG. 
Figs. 246, 247, and 245.—MAKING THE BOAT. Fig. 249.—THE FINISHED BOAT. , 
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E MAKING A PURSE. 
Figs. 250-253,—VARIOUS STAGES IN MAKING А PURSE. 
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MAKING A PURSE—continued. 


Figs. 254 and 255.—FURTHER STEPS IN MAKING THE PURSE. Figs. 256 and 257.—TWO 


VIEWS OF 


FINISHED PURSE. 


forefinger push against the centre of 
the underside. Сгеазе firmly, as in Fig. 
262, and you have a work-basket to 
hold thimble, reels, etc. In the spring- 
time it can be a flower basket, and at 
Christmas-time, made from prettily 
coloured paper, it holds sweets or nuts. 


A Basket or Knife-box (Figs. 263-266) 
This is a very simple toy for little 
ones to make. 


Let them fold a square of paper, 85 
shown in Fig. 263. Push in C and D 
and fold down edge AB, as in Fig. 264 
Do the same the other side so a$ to 
make Fig. 265. Fold backwards down 
the middle to make Fig. 266. 

If this is used as a basket a handle 
of paper can be added, fastened by 
paper fasteners to the middle of 


long side. 
Tf it is a knife-box or silver-box the 


A WORK-BASKET OR A STAND FOR SWEETS. 
Figo. 258-261.—MAKING THE BASKET. Fld. 262.—ТИЕ FINISHED BASKET. 
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A BASKET, ENIFE-BOX, OR SWEET STAND. 
Figs. 263-265.—MAKING THE BASKET. Fig. 266.—THE FINISHED BASKET. 


children can cut out knives of paper, 
or spoons and forks. 

At Christmas-time, made of brightly 
coloured paper, it makes a good sweet 
stand. 

Some little ones will like to call it a 
boat. It makes a good boat if the ends 
are fastened together. It will carry 
cargo each side. The ridge in the 
middle is the cabin. A mast can be 
added. 


A Bridge (Figs. 267-270) 
A bridge is a very easy toy for little 


ones to make. Take half a square 
or any oblong piece of paper. Little 
ones soon learn that the halves of a 
square make two oblongs or double 
squares. % 

Fold this oblong into four divisions 
lengthways and into eight divisions 
crossways, so that thirty-two squares 
are made, as in Fig. 267. 

Now bend in AB and fold it down 
so that edge AB lies along AC. Fold 
down edge DE. The slanting dotted 
lines in Fig. 267 show the new folds 
made. The paper is folded the same 
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way each side so as to produce Fig. 268. 
Children sometimes like to stop here 
and call this little model a barn and use 
itin their farm scene on the sand-table. 

But to return to making the bridge. 

Bend up edge DE so that KL lies 
along AF; this brings D over to C, as 
in Fig. 269. Press quite flat. Do the 
same the other side, as in Fig. 269. 
Then turn the model over and repeat 


on the back so 
that the bridge 
shown in Fig.:270 
is produced. ; 
, Thechildrencan 
colour their bridge 
in any way they 
like, and make 
several to stand 
over a river on 
their sand-table, 
or they can make 
bridges for their 
trainstorun under. 
They will enjoy 


Fig. 270. —FINISHED BRIDGE. 


Fig. 271.—BRIDGE WITH FLAT ТОР. 


cutting out paper figures to look over 
their bridge, as in Fig. 270. 

A bench or table can be made from 
the arch, by flattening down the centre 
ridge of the arch, then the two squares 
on each side of the central arch are 
folded over the latter so that their 
edges meet in the middle. 

A very good bridge for toy trains, 
etc., to run over can also be made by 


flattening down 
the central ridge 
(Fig. 271). Several 
of these bridges 
can stand in a line 
so that a long 
train can pass over 
them. 

By bend ing 
down the sides 
the bridge a table 
with eight 
can be made. 

The models for 
making the bridge 


Figs. 272-274.—MAKING ТИЕ ACCORDION PLAIT. Wide. m 
Figs. 276 and 279.—^ JUMPING CLOWN. Fit 
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Fig. 282.—AN EASILY MADE TRAIN. 


are very useful because they suggest 
many more ideas to the children. 


Toys for the Christmas Tree 


(a) Toys made from the accordion + 


plait, or as children sometimes call it, 
** the concertina plait ” (Figs. 272-270). 

A great many pretty toys for the 
Christmas tree that will amuse babies 
can be made from the accordion plait. 

To make the accordion plait two 
strips of paper of the same length and 
width are needed, for example two 
strips each 12 inches by x inch. Paste 
one strip A at right angles and on top 
of strip B, as in Fig. 272. Then fold 
B over A (Fig. 273); then A over B 
(Fig. 274). Continue to fold the strips 
alternately until the entire length has 
been plaited. Little ones call this a 
concertina, and like to gum handles at 
each end so that they can play it by 
pulling open the plait and pushing it 
together again. > 

From these plaits amusing little toys 
can be made. 

Children will like to make the 
Gingerbread Man. Cut his body and 
head from brown paper, as shown in 
Fig. 275, add black eyes and mouth 
and buttons, etc. 

Plait strips of brown paper 8 inches 
long by # inch broad for his arms ard 
legs; paste the ends of each plait 
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“опезсап make their figures of stiff papel | 


together and paste one end of each to 
the back of the body, as in Fig. 277. 
If a piece of string is attached to his _ 
head he will jump up and down and. 
сап be hung on the Christmas tree, | | 
Fig. 276 shows a clown or goblin, | 
A strong toy can be made if the body | 
is cut double. Paste the clown'scollar ^ 
on before the head is added. Cut two _ 
caps, paste one in front and one at the | 
back, add the plaited legs and arms. 
Paste the second body at the back | 
Fig. 279 shows the finished dow. | 
Fig. 278 shows Humpty-Dumpty. Cut — 
two egg shapes so that the legs and. 
arms are pasted between them. ) 


(6) Jointed Toys 

Humpty-Dumpty (Fig. 280). Jointed | 
toys always amuse little ones. They | 
can try to make their own Humpty- — 
Dumpty or have the patterns shown in 
Fig. 280 given them to draw round. | 
The various parts are fastened together | 
with small brass paper-fasteners. Little 


If the toys are made for the chil 
strong cardboard should be used. 
Fig. 281 shows Little Jack Horner. 
Prettily coloured, this makes a very | 
attractive toy. à 
(c) An Easily Made Train (Fig: 282) 


These simple little trains give AN f 
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HANDWORK 


Fig. 285.—CUTTING THE 
'ATTERN. 


Fig. 286.—PATTERN PASTED ON THE BLOTTER 
COVER. 


A PRETTY BLOTTER. 
(This also makes a good design to paste on the cover of booklets,) 


dren much pleasure. They can be used 
to go over and under the bridges 
already described in this chapter. 

To make the train, fold a strip of 
strong paper in half. It must be as 
long as the train desired, and when 
folded as high as the train. Drawa 
train—engine and carriages on the 
fold and cut out, as in Fig. 282. The 
train is then joined at the top and open 
at the bottom and so will stand. 
Windows may be cut out. To make a 
stronger train use a strip of wood about 
І inch by т} inches and as long as the 
paper train. Put this through the in- 
side of the folded train at the bottom. 
Paste or tack the train to the strip of 
wood. If a string is attached the 
toy can be pulled about the floor or 
made to run on railway lines or 
under bridges, etc. Paper dolls should 
be cut out to look through the 
windows. 


Christmas Cut-outs (Figs. 283 and 284) 
A picture of Santa Claus and his 
sledge has been given in a previous 
chapter. Here are some further sugges- 
tions for Christmas cut-outs and scenes. 
Let the children cut out the sheep and 
the shepherds shown in Fig. 283, They 
can arrange and mount these on a 
hillside of grey-green paper, which has 
been pasted to a dark blue piece of 
paper for the sky. À few stars can be 
added and a “light” in öne corner, 
made from pale yellow paper, cut to 
represent rays. Fig. 284 shows one 
way to arrange the cut-outs. The 
background should be as large as 
possible so as to form a Christmas 
frieze. 
Instead of mounting «the cut-outs 
to form a frieze the children can use 
them on their sand table to şhow a 
scene in Palestine. The sand can be 
heaped up to form hills, a few stones 
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can be brought from the garden to 
make the hills more» “ rocky" and 
solid. Some small pebbles can be 
arranged in a square to show a rough 
sheepfbld on the hills; a fire of red 
paper and sticks can be arranged and 
the shepherds grouped around this. 
Sheep can be modelled to stand near 
the shepherds or in the fold. A dark 
blue sheet of paper sprinkled with a 
few stars can form the background. 
Also, instead of making a large frieze, 
the children can make pretty covers 
for booklets or blotters from these cut- 
outs. Grey and dark blue pastel paper 
will be useful as backgrounds for the 
cut-outs in Fig. 283. 

From dark green cartridge paper or 
wall-paper a large Christmas tree can 
be cut for the children. The children 
themselves can cut out coloured candles 
and simple forms of toys to “ hang” 
on the tree (see the different chapters 
on Paper Cutting). 

The children can make Christmas 
folders, like the cupboard (Chapter III), 
or by folding a strip of paper into four 
or more divisions. They can then cut 
out a Christmas emblem and paste it 
on each panel : a star, a candle, a bell, 
a holly leaf, etc. 

They can use these folders as Christ- 
mas cards. Thére are plenty of sugges- 
tions in the previous chapters for 
cutting "the simple shapes suggested 
above. 


A Pretty Blotter (Figs. 285 and 286) 


Figs. 285 and 286 show how a pretty 
simple blotter can be made for a 
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A 5-inch square is а good size, Older 
children can learn to cut circles | 
folding their square into four а 
cutting a curved line along the open | 
ends from one corner to the corner | 
diagonally opposite. Little ones must 
have a disc to draw around. They | 
now fold this circle in half and cut ` 
double, as in Fig. 285. This cutting is | 
then mounted on a pale blue circle 
the same size as in Fig. 286. Several 
pieces of grey or white blotting paper | 
are also cut the same size as the circl 
and all are fastened together with 
round-headed brass fastener, as sho' 
in Fig. 286. уй 
This is a good piece of handwork ` 
to encourage children to choose two _ 
colours that go well together. They 
can try the effect of a violet-tinted. 
bell on a grey background or a grey 
bell on an orange background, and ` 
so on. As we have said before, art 
teaching will in a sense go on with all 
the handwork, and, while not over | 
doing colour work, one can continually. A 
show children pretty colour combina- | 
tions that will perhaps lead them to take | 
pleasure in what is really beautiful, 
and to shrink from the ugly. ў 
Only too well the wise teacher 
knows that she cannot “ teach taste 
but, on the other hand, some thin 
seen and handled in youth make ed Я 
impressions. It is on these aa 
impressions that the inspirations © 
after life are often based. 
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GAMES FOR INDOORS AND , 
OUTDOORS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


CHAPTER 1 
THE VALUE OF GAMES 


The Value of Games. Games for Different Ages depending on the Interests of the Child. 


The Value of Games 


HERE can be no question as to 
"Tw value of plays and games. 

They have a positive educational 
value, which may be briefly sum- 
marised. 


(т) They Quicken Sense Perceptions 

Children who are slow to see, to hear, 
to observe, to think, and to do, are 
often quickly transformed in these 
ways by the playing of games. A 
clumsy, awkward body tends to become 
agile and expert. Many of the games 
described in this section are for quicken- 
ing sense perceptions. 


(2) They Aid Social Development 

The power to co-operate with others 
is of great value. The timid child 
learns to take his turn with others, 
the bold child learns to wait. As the 
games increase in difficulty the child 
learns to take defeat without undue 
discouragement, and to win without 
noisy boasting or undue elation. 


valuable 
The little 


(3) Will Training 
This perhaps is the most 
training that games give. 


child who first enters school has very 
little power of inhibition, for the 
power of self-restraint and self-control 
is the latest power to develop. When 
he sees a thing he likes, he tries to 
get it; when he wants to do a thing, 
he does it. 

Games naturally and effectively help 
to train the will, to develop the power 
of inhibition. In the games of the very 
little children there must be very few 
restrictions, in some cases none, but 
as players grow older more and more 
rules are gradually added, requiring 
greater and greater self-control, begin- 
ning with. the important rule of not 
playing out of one's turn. 


Games for Various Ages 

The natural interests of a normal 
child lead him to care for different 
types of games at different. periods of 
his development. 

The following brief summary of the 
interests of children at different periods 
will aid the teacher in her choice of 


games. 
(x) Children from Two and a Half 


to Five Years 
To the baby mere activity is of 
tivities are more 


absorbing interest; ac 
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real than the object that suggests 
them, Play as distinct from mere: 
impulsive activity develops as the 
child's interest in the real experiences 
of the, world immediately around him 
awakes, He begins to delight in mimic 
plays and the reproductions of simple 
social activities, 

The characteristics of games, as 
distinct from activity, played between 
the ages of three and six are : (a) They 
are rarely spontaneous, (ó) they tend 
to be individual not competitive. 


(2) Children from about Five to Six 
Years of Age 


At the age of about five amusements 
often begin to centre about objects 
that serve as means to arouse impulsive 
actions—the objects may be said to be 
used symbolically. They represent 
some real thing to the child which is 
sometimes not obvious to the adult. 
Imitative games appeal strongly to 
children of six, and perhaps more 
strongly to girls than boys. But the 
child of'four or five is master only of 
the larger bodily movements, he has 
not yet acquired the finer adjustments. 
Moreover, his power of attention is 
uncertain. “The imagery is flitting. 
He has not much grasp of an activity 
as a whole or às related to a setting. 
To a child at this stage one detail or 
salient feature must be emphasised at 
a time—for example, to play at house- 
keeping is to wash dishes. 


(3) Children of Six to Seven and Eight 

The child now begins to use some of 
his energy in effecting finer motor 
adjustments. His interest in details, 
begins." Skill begins to have more 
value for him. He no longer wants to 


throw the ball, etc., so violently, 
begins to understand success, di 
pleases him. Games still tend to | 
exclusively individual, but with 1 
growing ideas of skill and success the 
element of competition enters. Group | 
games have only limited interest, | 
Imitative games still have great 
interest. Running games especiall 
appeal to boys. 

On the whole the formal games that 
the little child of six most enjoys are 
(1) those in which there is much repet 
tion, as in most singing games; (2) 
games involving impersonation, that 
appeals to his imagination and to his 
dramatic sense, as in some of the 
games described in the coming chapters | 
where the child becomes a mouse, a 
fox, a sheepfold, etc.; (3) games of | 
simple chase, such as one chaser for | 
one runner. "M 

In general, in planning games for 
little children one must remember | 
that they should be of short duration; 
they must reach their climax quickly; 
they must not make too much demand $ 
on powers of attention and physical 
endurance. The skill required must be 
slight, though increasing with children ` 
of seven and eight. There must be few t 
rules; in many cases the games are | 
such that they require no rules. ER 

The first rule that little ones probably | 
learn is that of “ waiting for ones | 
turn." М 

In the following chapters we have 
given the plays and games most suit- — | 
able for children up to seven and eight. | || 
There is no need here to make a sharp ү 
distinction» between plays and games. ш 
Plays as a rule refer to the more 
informal activities, and sometimes t 
free play; es to more organ! 
Бы pay: poe s f 


bé 


say, the plays 
School must be 
“too many rules. 


begin to loom largely w 
begins and the spirit 
often spoils the spirit of 
essential for children 

the right attitude 


DIFFERENT KINDS 


Different Kinds of Games summarised. The Babies' Ap 
Plays with Babies, 


EFORE beginning to describe 

any games in detail it may be 

interesting to summarise the 
different kinds of games or plays. Most 
of these games or plays overlap; for 
example, ball games are also sense 
games, and so on. 


(1) Finger Plays and Toe Plays, etc. 

The first plays of a child are with 
its mother. These are activities of the 
muscles and different movements with 
» the limbs, such as some of the finger 
plays and other plays described in 
Vol. 1 under Speech Training. Indeed, 
all the earlier games are naturally 
linked with speech training. An ex- 
ample of this kind of game is when 
the mother pats the bottom of each 
little foot in turn, saying : 

Shoe the horse and shoe the mare, 

Let the little colt go bare. 


Tread the grass and tread the ground, 

Soon he'll scamper round and round. 

As soon as a little child is aware 
that someone is playing with him, 
that there is a special aim in what is 
being played, he gets his first idea of a 
game. 

(2) Simple Movement Plays that Exercise 
the Larger Muscles > 

These activities are seen in very 


young children, such as kicking, waving val 
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CHAPTER II 
OF GAMES—THE APPROA 
GAMES EC 


proach to Games, Some Suggestions 
Movement Plays. ы; к 


arms round and round like a wheel, 
then walking, running, galloping, еіс. | 
as the child grows older these movet | 
ments enter into the activities called 
games. 


(3) Imitative Games and Dramatic Plays | 
As the little child grows he begins to 
imitate all that is about him. He beats 
imaginary drums, pufís along like an 
engine, imitates all animal life, It is 
from this love: of imitation that the | 
group and ring games grow. Many | 
examples of these games will be found ` 
in the coming chapters. e 


(4) Sense Games 
Sense games are so called because 
they have to do particularly with the 
training of the five senses—sight, touch, 
hearing, taste, and smell. These are 
developed through the eye, ear, and 
hand. An excellent way, for example, 
to stimulate observation is to ask а | 
child to find different objects in the 
room and let him point to them when 
he sees them. Other sense games WË 
be found in the different chapters; for "m. 
some of these see Chapter V. 
(5) Ball Games A 
ay with the ball is of great value | 
e little child. It is \ 


to 
ble training for the hand, eye, 


1 


Fig. 1.—A SLIDE FOR BABIES. 
(See Chapter 11, Play with Apparatus.) 


and rhythm, but also for the muscular 
movements of the entire body. The 
child should have balls of different 
sizes to experiment with. For Ball 
Games, see Chapter IV. 


(6) Social Games 


These combine all the good qualities 
of the games already enumerated, but 
it is in these games perhaps that the 
first lesson of self-control is learnt. In 
social games music often comes into 
use. Examples of social games will be 
found in every chapter, and especially 
in the chapters on Dramatic Plays and 
Singing Games. 


(7) Play with Apparatus 


This is valuable both for physical 
exercise and social training. Тһе 
social training includes, taking turns, 
sharing—playing together. A slide is 
probably the most valuable, safe, and 
popular piece of apparatus that can be 


suggested (see Fig. 1). Another cheaper 
piece of apparatus is a sliding-board. 
Little children in the nursery group love 
playing with a board on which they 
can lie on their stomachs and pull 
themselves along with their hands, 
The board can be raised a little distance 
from the floor on large blocks, or the 
ends of the board can rest on the low 
tables and the children can work their 
way from one table to another. Or, 
again, one end of the board can be 
raised a little distance from the floor 
and the children can ше it for a small 
slide, A board 9 feet long, 18 inches 
wide, and x inch thick is a pro- 
portion for use. A board as this 
gives fine exercise for the hands, arms, 
shoulders, and back. 

Other useful pieces of apparatus, if 
the school can afford them, are swings, 
walking beams, see-saw «(this needs to 
be carefully made to be safe), small 
double ladder (see Fig. 24 ht of 
steps. (This is useful for matic 


plays.) 
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(8) Competitive Games , In China they have a similar jingle | 
Thçse come last from the point of " This littl ' ET 

view of the child's development. But This tl) ce) = kaya 1 

these games when rightly chosen and This little one drinks water, 

rightly’ played encourage the child to This little one runs away. 

do his best not only for his own personal This little one does nothing 

satisfaction but for the good of all. But just lies down all day, 


The element of healthy competition 
of “give-and-take” and “ for-and- 
against " comes into many games, and 
if not forced or introduced too soon is 
beneficial to the child. 


The Babies’ Approach to Games 
A few Suggestions for Finger Plays, etc., 
for the Babies 
First there is this time-honoured toe 
game, for the tiny muscles of the toes 
need exercise, The game begins with 
the big toe : 
"This little pig went to market, 
This little pig stayed at home. 
This little pig had roast beef, 
This little pig had none. 
And this little pig cried, 
“ Wee, wee, wee,” all the way home | 


(This can be made by mailing strips of wood, 


, to serve as steps, 
See Chapter 11, Play with Apparatus.) 


^ 
Fig. 2—SMALL DOUBLE LADDER FOR NURSERY 


With the last line the soles of baby's 
feet are playfully slapped. 

The first game of playing horses iş ` 
when the little one jumps up and down 
in his seat or rides on a friendly knee | 
to the old rhyme: 


This is the way the lady rides— 
Trot—Trot—Trot. (Gently) + 
This is the way the gentleman rides— 
Gallop—Gallop—Gallop. (Stately) 
And this is the way the farmer rides— 
Bumpity—Bumpity—Bump. 
(Rolling from side to side) 
Or this : 


Trot, trot to Boston 

To buy a fat pig. 

Home again, home again, | 
Jiggity, jiggity, jig. 


, on both sides of a regular carpenter's Mer 0 
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The following game is useful when 
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This is a French game called “ The 


the baby begins to realise he has eyes, “Mouse.” 


ears, and nose like the people around 
him. 
LORD MAYOR 

Here sits the lord mayor. (Forehead) 

Here sit his two men. (Eyes) 

Here sits the cock. (Right Cheek) 

Here sits the hen. (Left Cheek) 

Here they run in. (Mouth) 

Chin chopper, chin chopper, 

Chin chopper, chin. 


Finger plays have already been given 
in Volume I in the sections on Language 
Training and Arithmetic. Here are a 
few others, for finger plays are useful 
in the Kindergarten : 


PLANTING FIVE SEEDS IN A ROW 


One for the blackbird, 
One for the crow, 

One for the little worm, 
And two to grow ! 


While this is said each finger is 
touched in turn ; two fingers are touched 
for the last line. 

As the child develops, and he can 
follow directions, he will himself wish 
to say and act out these finger plays, 
and because of his desire to repeat the 
rhymes he will soon memorise them. 

The next is a simple gymnastic game 
that pleases the baby and can be played 
sitting down. Let the child stretch 
forward his arms in an horizontal 
position from the shoulder, and act 
these words with his hands as he says : 

Open, shut, open, shut, 
And give a little slap ; 


Open, shut, open, shut, 
And lay them in your Tap. 


Many games for small fingers “сап 
be invented by the teacher in the 
Kindergarten. 


The little mouse passed through here, 

(Put the forefinger of the right hand in 
the palm of the left hand. The feft hand 
can be bent over to make a hole.) 

This one saw it. 
(Shake the forefinger of the left hand.) 
"This one ran after it. 
(Shake the long finger of the left hand.) 
This one caught it. 
(Shake the ring finger.) 
This one ate it—e-e-e. 

(Shake the little finger and catch hold 

of the forefinger of the right hand.) 


The ten fingers can sometimes be 
little rabbits hopping and frightened 
by a gun, little cats or dogs running, 
ten little ducks swimming (move the 
fingers about horizontally on the table), 
little flowers standing up and bending 
down in the sun, soldiers marching 
(keeping the fingers stiff and walking 
them on the table), and so on. 

Little ones can play with their fingers 
or with tissue-paper dolls the tossing 
and twirling game that their mothers 
played with them. к 


Dance, little baby, dance s0 high, 
Dance, little baby, dance s0 high, 
Never mind, baby, mother is nigh. Р 
Crow and caper, caper and crow, 
There, little baby, up there you go, 
Up to the ceiling and down to the ground, 
Backward and forward, kround and around. 
Dance, little baby, and c i yen 

i little song, ding, 2 4 
With a sweet 8 nouem 


Goose, 
. 


Simple Movement Plays that later lead 
to Games 5 
Simple exercises with arms, legs, 
head, Ж body should be giyen daily 
© they are the simplest form di play. 
The child enjoys his own activity 
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unconscious of his neighbour. Ina 
sense these activities are hardly games: 

.Móving arms up and down like a 
bird, then flying like a bird. 


Swimming motion with arms. 
Clapping hands loudly, softly, in 


front, behind, overhead, slowly, 
quickly. 

Arms u and moving fingers 
like twinkling stars. 


Hopping on right foot and left. 

Hopping on both feet. Bending at 
knees and hopping like a frog or rabbit. 

Sitting on floor and rowing as if in a 
boat. 

Exercises that imitate what the wind 
does, such as moving like the swaying 
branches, arms and body moving like 
weather-vane, arms turning like wind- 


mill or wind wheel. 
Walking slowly, quickly. Walking 
on a line. 
= Running slowly, running quickly, 
running on tip-toes. 


Jumping down step on toes. 

Walking like fairies on tip-toes, 
walking tall like giants, walking with 
long steps, marching like soldiers, 
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walking like high-stepping horses 
up when walking), galloping like; 
trotting or tramping like horses, 
ing like mice. 
Marching with hands on head 
caps, waving for flags, etc. 
Jumping over low sticks. 
Sliding feet like skating. 
Heads bending up and down | 
toy animals, etc. й 
Picking apples, stretching hands 
to pick apples from tree, stre 
hands down to pick them from 
floor. 
Throwing imaginary snowballs, fl 
kites, etc., etc. 
Running on a line. 
Walking with bean bag on h 
or book (for children of seven and 
eight). T 
Jumping to regular counts. 
Moving body up and down q 
like Jack-in-the-box. 
Many other movement plays can 
thought of that exercise in turn 
parts of the body. These movem 
plays all enter into the different ge 
described in the coming chapters. 


CHAPTER Ш . 
IMITATIVE GAMES AND DRAMATIC PLAYS 


Simple Action Games: Little Travellers, When 1 was a Lad: magi: 
n 1 i y, etc., etc, Play with I Toys. 
Plays of Home Life: Gardening Games, Dressing Game, “ Oh, Lady Pair,” ete, Visiting Games 
Playing Animals. List of Suggested Games. Nature Games: The Ring Master, The Menagerio, eto, 
Trade Games, Train Games, Playing Stories, Nursery Rhymes, etc. 


HESE games are especially suit- 

able for little children, who love 

to imitate actions and simple 
ideas. We have only to observe 
children closely in their play to find 
out what their fathers do and how 
their mothers conduct the house, and 
many other things. They love to imi- 
tate anything that moves, and at five 
years old their imitations become more 
exact and varied, walking, trotting, 
galloping, high-stepping horses, as well 
as mothers and fathers walking, or 
policemen, or engine puffng. But all 
these imitation plays are at first indi- 
vidual; the child is content to act alone 
without the help of any companions 
and changes rapidly from one idea to 
another. It is the teacher's business 
to help him to weave his actions into 
little stories and play with his com- 
panions. ‘ 


1. Simple Action Games—Hopping, 
Jumping, etc. 
(a) Little Travellers 
This game is suitable for children of 
four, Music and words will be found 
in Emilie Poulsson's “ Holiday Songs 
(Milton, Bradley Co., Springfield, 
U.S.A.). t 
The children form a ring. Two 
children, the little travellers, go from 


the ring and decide on what land they | 
will come from, for example—Hopping 
Land, Sleeping Land, Dancing Land, 
etc. 


The ring then say or sing : 
Welcome, little travellers! Welcome, 
welcome home ! 
Tell us, little travellers, from what land 
you've come, 


The little travellers reply, suiting 
their actions to the words : 


We have come from Hopping Land, where 
people all go hopping, 

We have come from Hopping Land, where 
people all go hopping. 


During the repetition of these two 
lines all the children sing and join in 
the action shown by the travellers. 

This game is very pleasing to little 
ones, the words are simple, and they 
can be quite free to choose What “land” 
they like to represent, " X 

This game is more spontaneous and 
natural if it is first played without 
music and the children use their own 


words. 


(b) Here we go Walking” 
An action game suitable for children 


‘of four. wire 


The children form a ring. One child 
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chooses a partner. They decide what 
they will do; for example, walk arouna 
the ring. They walk around the ring 
while the rest of the children chant : 


э 
Неге we go walking, walking, walking round 
the ring. 


,Then two others come out in the 
same way. They may choose to run, or 
hop, or jump, or trot, etc. 


(с) When 1 was a Lady 

Children enjoy repeating this old 
rhyme and acting in an appropriate 
manner : 


When I was a lady, a lady, a lady, 

When I was a lady, a lady was I. 

"Twas this way and that way and this way 
and that way Е 

And this way and that way and this way 
went 1. 


This lends itself to being played in 
various connections, substituting other 
words such as gentleman, fairy, black- 
smith, baker, according to the fancy of 
the children or the child who takes the 
lead. 


(4) The Children at Play 


A child in the centre plays some 
favourite game, such as skipping, 
bowling ho yp, bouncing ball, etc. She 
says: i 


, . 

I will play a game for you all to see. 

When you guess its name you may play 
with me. 


The children guess and all play the 
game by imitating the child in the 
middle. 

The ildren can pretend to be 
playing the park and each choose a 
different game. 
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(e) Walking or Riding in the Streets | 

The children can walk like men or 
women, wheel baby carriages, trot like 
horses, hoot like motor cars, This" 
game satisfies the little child who m 
still an individualist and wants to run 
round and be a motor car all alone, 
They will like to chant these rhymes 
when running or prancing like ponies 
down imaginary streets : 


A hippity, hippity, hop! Heigh-hol 
Away to the blacksmith's shop we ро! 
If you have a pony 
That's lost a shoe, 
You can get her another 
Al shining and new. 


A hippity, hippity, hop | 
Or: 
Hippity hop to the candy shop, 
To buy a stick of candy. 
One for you and one for me, _ 
And one for brother Andy. 


A pleasant poem about walking in 
the streets will also be found in “ Little 
Gem Poetry Books” (Infants' Book, 
Bell, 6d.). 


(f) Playing Snowballs 

The children can roll up balls of 
newspaper or soft paper. A chair can 
be covered with a white sheet for à 
snow man or a standard can be 50 
draped. If it can wear an old hat it 
will delight the children. They. h 
balls at the snow man. Sometim 
child likes to dress up as a snow шағ 
and pretend to fall when a certa 
number of balls have been thrown at 
him. . E 

(g) Little ones will always enjoy 
playing horses, playing soldiers, play 
giauts, playing fairies—they show У 
they are by the way they walk. 
ring games can be made involv 
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these activities, The children form a 
circle and the one in the middle closes 
her eyes. The children in the ring 
march round saying : 


I'm a fairy, I'm a fairy (walking lightly, like 
a fairy). 

I'm a giant, I'm a giant (laking long, heavy 
strides). 

Sometimes light and sometimes heavy. 

Guess what I am now. 


The teacher gives them a signal as 
to what they are to be, and the one in 
the middle listens, to the walking and 
tries to guess. 

They can be “soldiers” and “ ladies,” 
“ ponies ” and “pussies.” They must 
choose people or animals that walk 
differently so that the child in the 
middle can hear the -difference by 
listening carefully. 

The &hildren can play the same game 
by standing in a ring and simply 
altering their positions ; thus they can 
say: 

We are very, very tall (they stand on tip- 
toes and stretch wp their arms). 

We are very, very small (they crouch on the 
ground and make themselves as small as 
possible). 

Now we're tall, now we're small, 

Guess what we are now. 


Then the child in the middle guesses, 


2. Playing with Imaginary Toys 
The Toy Shop 

A game can be played in this way. 
The children sit in a ring. All are 
supposed to have returned from a visit 
to the toy shop. They wish to tell 
what they have seen at the toy shop. 
The play is to imitate what each ene 
saw while the others guess what it is. 
Each child must have a turn to show 
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how he would play with this certain 
foy. When the children have guessed 
what it is they all do the same, * 

Sometimes music can be played to 
help to illustrate the toy actign in 
progress, for example: (a) When 
child pretends to beat a drum 
two hands as if holding drum 
The child makes sounds with 
mouth like the roll of a drum and 


joining in and will beat their imaginary 
drums with great vigour, (0) A trumpet. 
The child holds his hands in front of 
his mouth as if holding a trumpet. 
With the music the children sing— 
“ toot, toot, toot." (c) A train. The 
ring of children turn to form a line, 
put their hands on each others' shoulders 
and, in time to music, take small 
shuffling steps, saying "Chu, chu, 
chu," until the music stops. (4) Baby 
doll. Each child folds arms as if 


sË 


Jumping Jack, 
sguatting position with his 
the top of his head. The к 
leader says “One, two, three, 
jump up together, throwing 
idi in the air and squeaking 
the jumping Jack. + 
From this game will foll : 


1 
EEE) 


FE 


Bom, bom, bom, says 
And this is the way І do it. 
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Fig. 3.—THE MUSICIANS. 


(See The Musicians, Chapter 111; Wee Bologna Man, Chapter VI; and The Town Musicians, 
Chapter ІХ.) 


š The class repeats “Oh! we can 
play,” etc. 

Another child is chosen who must 
select another instrument; these in- 
struments will vary according to the 
children's experiences. Sometimes the 
children will not respond to this game, 
but it may make them look out for 
" music" so that they can play it 
better another time. 


. 


. / ә 
. 4. Home Occupations—Minding the 
' House, Dressing and Looking After 
Clothes, Gardening, etc. 


Children enjoy playing “ house,” 
washing dishes, scrubbing, etc. They 
can play these actions as described in 
previous games. 

Any gardening activities which the 
childgeg^ suggest, such as planting, 
weeding, digging, may be dramatised 
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with or without music, and played with 
rhythm. ° 


A French Gardening Game 
There is a pretty French garden 
game that can be adapted. The children 
form a ring. One child in the middle is 
the gardener. The rest imitate him 
and зау: 
This is how we rake the ground, in 
our garden, in our garden. 
This is how we rake the ground, in | 
our pretty garden bed. Ж 
This is how we sow the seeds, etc. 
This is how we pull the weeds, etc. 
This is how we water the plants, etc. 
This is how we pick the flowers, etc. 


The subject of the cornfield, thems 
meadow,, the vegetable garden, etc., 
can be worked out in a similar way. | 
It is best to exhaust one subject before | 
taking another, if it can be done 
without wearying the children. 
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A Game about Dress and Clothing 

Children will enjoy this old French 
game which can be used seriously to 
describe dress and fabrics, or in lighter 
vein to describe the finery of a fine 
lady as in the French version. One 
child stands in the middle of the ring 
while the rest say : 


Lady fair, oh, lady fair, 
Tell what dress you wish to wear, 


The lady answers as she walks up 
and down : 


Since you ask me, 1 will tell, 
Dress of (silk, wool, print, muslin, etc.) 
suits me well, 


The chorus sing or say : 


Oh, look at our lady, oh, look at our lady, 
A dress of satin she'll wear. 


The other verses of the original run 
as follows : 


Lady fair, oh, lady fair, 

Tell what shoes you wish to wear. 
Since you ask me I will tell, 
Shoes of Morocco suit me well, etc. 


Lady fair, oh, lady fair, 

Tell what hat you wish to wear. 
Since you ask me I will tell, 

A hat of feathers suits me well, etc. 


Lady fair, oh, lady fair, 

Tell what necklace you wish to wear. 
Since you ask me I will tell, 

A necklace of diamonds suits me well, etc. 


Children will, of course, freely make 
their own suggestions as to clothing, 
etc. 

A family game can be played in this 
way: 

From the ring a child is chosen «о 
be father, another mother, a brother, 
a sister, and the baby. These stand in 
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the centre, and each in turn acts out 
Bis daily occupafion. The children in 
the ring imitate the different actioris, 
The game is less formal if the families 
are chosen and left to play themselves 
—they will probably play having break- 
fast, saying good-bye to mother, coming 
home from school, helping mother, 
going shopping, minding baby, These 
games are all freer without music. 


5. Visiting Games 

One family may visit another; dur- 
ing the visit the children are encouraged 
to talk freely to each other and to the 
teacher, who must join in, 

The families can form two lines, to 
represent the two sides of the street 
where they live. They face each other ; 
the families on one side march over to 
those on the other, saying or singing : 


We go across the street 

Our neighbour kind to greet ; 

Oh! you who live just over the way 
We've come to wish you a pleasant day, 
How do you do ? 


The visits last two or three minutes 
and the children talk about what they 
like. ; 
Sometimes a family game such as 
“ Getting Ready to see Auntie " is the 
first of a series of little Lin eiiis 
a bus ride or a train journey, ће visit, 
and the return. » 

These games are of great value. in 
encouraging conversation and making 
the children less awkward. 


6. Playing Animals . 

The world is full of wonder to the 
little child. Butterflies, bees, cater- 
pillars, frogs, horses, cows are in 
sense his natural playmates. He likes 
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these living things because they 
move ; living, moving things attract his 
attention. He sees the bird fly and 
spreads his arms and cries, “Pm a 
birds” It is the acts of animals that 
children want to learn about; it is 
these they seize upon and copy— birds 
fly and hop, eat, bathe, build nests, 
lay eggs, dogs bark at strangers, bury 
bones, beg for food, caterpillars crawl 
and spin and become butterflies, ponies 
prance and gallop, are rubbed down 
and fed, lambs graze and gambol, and 
so on. It is action that absorbs the 
child. This must be remembered in 
planning games. The children do not 
want to learn all about birds, or play 
all they are told—the game or song or 
rhythm must be short and the actions 
must reveal sharp contrasts. Some 
Kindergarten games make the animals 
too monotonous in their behaviour. 

A well-known nature game enjoyed 
by babies is “ The Pigeon-house." 


My Pigeon-house I open wide 

And set the pigeons free ; 

They fly o'er the fields on every side 
And light on the tallest tree : 

But when they return from their merry flight 

We close the door and say good-night. 
Coo-roo, соо-гоо, coo-roo, coo-roo, 
Coo-roo, соо-гоо, coo-roo. 


The cfildren at first should be 
allowed to play “ pigeons " how they 
like. Then the teacher can suggest a 
ring for the pigeon-house. When the 
game begins the pigeons are all asleep 
in the house, which is closed by the 
ring standing close together and holding 
up their arms to form the roof. The 
pigeons are all inside the ring. At the 
words “ My pigeon-house I open wide,” 
тів is quickly enlarged and the 
pigeons fly out through the doors 
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(under the arms of the children formi 
the ring). They fly quickly about and 
do what they like. Climb a chair for 
a tree, and so on. Then they return 
from their merry flight and the doors 
are all shut again, Later the game can 
be played to the words and the music, 
The music will be found in “ Songs 
and Games for Little Ones,” by Ger- 
trude Walker and Н. S. Jenks (Curwen 
& Sons). 

But most of these imitation games 
should be played at first without music 
and even without words. If children 
are formally taught the words and music * 
of this kind of game too soon their 
play tends to become wooden. The 
indispensable feature of these plays is 
the children's vivid conception of those 
aspects of bird, insect, or animal life 
that they are imitating. 

Children will enjoy the songs and 
music later to make their game 
more real; it is thus always their 
game. 

The following is a list of topics for 
dramatic games. Detailed suggestions 
for playing some of these games 
follow. 

(1) A walk through the woods. Some 
of the children can be animals at play 
in the woods, the squirrel, birds, etc. 


(2) Fishes and frogs in a pond. 

(3) The crawling caterpillar going to 
sleep and becoming a fluttering butter- 
fly or moth. ; 

(4) Birds building nests and feeding 
their young. 

(5) The animals on the farm. j 

(6) А trip to the Zoo or a menagerie. 

„(7) The circus. 

(8) The hen and her chickens, and 

so on. 


) 
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At first, as we have said before, 
thest imitation games'are very simple, 
then they gradually develop. 

One child perhaps says “I am a 
grasshopper," and begins to hop about ; 
another says “ I am a butterfly,” and 
Later perhaps they 


A fishing game like the following 
may evolve from children pretending 
to be fish, 

A child (or children) sits on a chair 
or on the platform and throws a rope 
or piece of string towards the children 
who are fish “ swimming " on the floor. 
A child catches hold of the rope and 
the fisherman tries to pull him in. 
Perhaps two fish come up to bite, or 
one child declares he is a shark and 
frightens the fishers away. Little boys 
like this game, 

Little boys, of course, enjoy being 
wild animals and troublesome animals, 
such as goats that butt, and they 
may want to rush about the room and 
butt everyone, or be lions that roar, 
and so on. 

Pictures sometimes help the children 
in their dramatic play, and suggest 


drenlike to jmitate all theysee in nature, 
falling lefves (see Leaves are Green, 
Chapter VII), the wind, the winding 
brook. Little ones in particular love 
running in and out among the desks 
or in a winding curve through the play- 
ground to represent a river. They can 
say this little poem as they run: 
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You can run, I can 
Both of us can deği 
Ti-ri-li, ti-ri-li, 
Ting, ting, ting ! 
Brook, brook, come along, | 
Run along with me | 
Oh, dear me, I tumbled in! 
What a sight to see І 


You are wet, I am wet, 
Still we both can sing ! 
Ti-ri-li, ti-ri-li, 
Ting, ting, ting. 


They like to tumble in at the last — 
verse and continue the song sitting in | 
the brook ! е; 

А winding course can be marked out 
in chalk in the playground. It is a good | 
exercise to let children run or walk — — 
along this line. VR 

The following games are a little more — 


formal. E 


a 


The Ring Master 
This is a very amusing game for little | 
children. The teacher must be the — 
ring master if necessary. Children of — | 
six or seven can have one of themselves 
to be ring master and stand in the ЖШ 
centre. If he can flourish a whip he F. 
will enjoy it all the more. The rest f — 
the children form a circle around the | 
ring master without clasping hands. 
The ring master walks round the ring 
calling the name of some yi 
example, 
bears.” 


children's knowledge and may a 
the humped and swaying cam 
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scratching and cackling hen, the Яар- 
ping and barking seal, and so on. 

The ring master may announce 
“Now we will all join the animals’ 
parade,” whereupon each child in the 
ring decides what animal he will be 
and marches around the room with 
characteristic movements. 


The Menagerie 

This is a similar game to the above. 
One child is chosen to be the keeper. 
Each of the other children chooses the 
name of an animal he wishes to be. 
The animals form a circle around the 
keeper, marching until he gives them 
the order to halt. He calls for an 
animal to come into its cage, such as 
the lamb; the lamb baas, and comes 
running to him, and so on. Thus each 
one in turn comes to his master and 
follows him into the cage—a corner of 
the room. 


The Вітаў Nest 

The children sit round in a ring. А 
few children are chosen to make the 
nest in the middle. They sit with arms 
on each other's shoulders and thus 
form a small circle or nest. A father 
and mother bird are chosen who fiy 
about pretending to pick up sticks, 
wisps of hay, string, еїс., and complete 
the building of the nest. Two of the 
smallest children curl themselves up 
inside the nest to be two blue eggs. 
The mother bird flies into the nest 
and plays keeping them warm while 
the father bird flies away and brings 
food. In a minute or two' the little 
children that are the blue eggs raise 
their heads and say “peep, PEP’ 
pretending to come out of their shells. 
The children in the big circle creep 
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forward to look and then go back. 
After the children have gone back the 
father and mother birds Йу around 
getting food for their little ones. 

Then the mother bird says: “ 


Now, little birds, it's time to fly, 
Spread your wings and try, try, try. 


The father bird joins in the flying 
lessons. The little birds have to try 
again and again, and at last they fly 
around after their parents. Then all 
the children play they are birds and 
fly about. The piano can be softly 
played while they do this. 

Some of the active games of different 
kinds described in Chapter V involve 
the impersonation of animals. 


Five Little Kittens 

Five children, or more if desired, are 
chosen from the group to imitate the « 
action in the verses which the rest of 
the children say : 


Five little kittens playing on the floor, 
One ran away, and then there were four. 


Four little kittens, happy as could be, 
Another scampered off, and then there were 


three. 


Three little kittens, biting at à shoe, 
One became tired, then thare were two. 


Two little kittens, having lots ofun, 
One fell asleep, and then there was опе, + 
One little kitten, left all alone, 


Fell asleep also, and then there were none. 


Trade Games ' ) 
The elder babies like imitating their 
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and learning poems or rhymes about 
them. . First the children will freely 
imitâte any workman they know, then 
they can play more formal games. The 
Blacksmith, the Baker, the Postman, 
the Carpenter, the Cobbler, the Mason, 
etc., can all be played by the children 
and enjoyed according to their experi- 
ences. 

They can fit their activities into any 
simple rhythm, such as : 


This is how we saw the wood, saw the wood, 
saw the wood, 

This is how we saw the wood on a busy 
Monday morning. 


They can plane the wood and 
hammer the nails and build a house, 
and so on. 


Representation of Tram Cars, Trains, 
Motors 


Little children love playing that they 
are trains or motors or trams. They 
also love acting a busy street scene of 
cars when they are able to work to- 
gether, or a station scene, etc., as given 
below. 

The following are some suggestions 
for train games. The first games are 
when each little child is himself a 
complete train.. Desks can be marked 
out for stefions, _and places where the 
train gets coal or water. Each train 
pufis about where it likes, but no two 
trains must arrive at the same platform 
together, and there must be no colli- 
sions. It is possible in the playground 
to have chalked railway lines for the 
trains to run «along. A game like this 
that begins as a purely individual game 
soon becomes co-operative. The trains 
whistle to each other as they pass, a 
child volunteers to be a signalman and 
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tell the trains when the platform iş 
clear, and so on. It gives scope fo 
suggestions from the children; 
plan tunnels and bridges, etc. 


The Railway Train 


Eight children are given the names of | | 


different parts of a train; for example, 
the engine, the oil, the water, the coal 
truck, the luggage van, first-class car- 
riage, third-class carriage, guard's van, 

The teacher says, “ I must get the 
train ready for London. Here is the 
engine with oil and water. The coal © 
truck is full of coal, all the goods are | 
in the /wggage van. Now I must join 
on a first-class carriage, here is the 
third-class carriage. Hook on the 
guard's van and we are ready to start, 
The engine blows its whistle and рий, 
puff, we are off." 

The children as they hear their 
names mentioned stand in line, each 
child putting his hands on the shoulders 
of the one in front. At the end of the 
story the child who is the engine blows 
a whistle and with the words " puff, 
рай, puff" the train moves off. It 
can stop at different stations or at the 
place decided on for London. Then 
eight more children can play. 

A longer train can be made if more 


children are named for further objects — | 


on the train, such as boilers, wheels, etc. 

The teacher or leader as before makes 
the train by naming the objects. | 

Older children with a good engine | 
can go uphill over obstacles, around — 
loops and curves, etc., and may find o 
suitable place for a grand “ smash up 
at the end. 

Another train game can be playe 
this way : 

A lineis drawn 


din 


along the floor for the | 


E 


“ 
Fig. 5—MY PIGEON-MOUSE 1 OPEN WIDE. 
(бее game in Chapter ш) 
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=.. in single file form the train. Two more 
children 
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edge of the platform. Half the children 


2 

аге engine-driver and guard. 
A child stands on a chair and extends 
his arh for a signal. The rest of the 
children are passengers on the plat- 
form, or porters, or whatever they 
suggest. It is well to have fewer 
children for passengers than there are 
to make the train, 

At the beginning of the game the 
train is out of the platform, it whistles, 
the signal goes down, and the train 
runs along the platform, the guard gets 
out, the passengers get in by standing 
beside the children who form the train. 
The guard walks along by the train 
blowing his whistle and waving his 
flag, the engine driver whistles, the 
train goes puff, puff, chug, chug, and 
slowly moves off, getting faster and 
faster. 

As the interests of the child grow 
wider, many other plays will be acted 
that have not been mentioned here— 
the fireman, the teacher, the sailor, 
shopkeepers of all kinds, coalmen, 
artists, policemen, etc. Other sugges- 
tions for dramatisation from the point 
of view of language training will be 
found in Vol. 1. 

When the child is six his plays 
become more sorinected with the stories 
he hears or the pictures he sees, and 
so.we come to : 


Playing Stories 

The playing of stories has already 
been touched on in the volume on 
Language Training, and in the Story 


om + D 
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Hour many suitable stories for m 
will be found. Children always enjoy | 
playing the nursery rhymes, We gi . 
below one that is a special favourite 
with children. E 


Jack be Nimble.—This game is шы | 
able for children of six and seven, Some (| 
small object about 6 or 8 inches high 
is placed upright on the floor to repre- | 
sent a candlestick. This may bea ` 
small book, a box, ог а roll of paper: Ss 
The players run in single file and jump — -— 
with both feet at once over the candle | 
stick, while all repeat the old rhyme: 


Jack be nimble, 
Jack be guick, 
And Jack jump over the candlestick, 


If there are more than ten players 
there should be several candlesticks, 
The game can be played indoors. 


Playing History Stories or the Lives of mr 
Children in Other Lands Р 
Children of six and upwards enjoy En 
games in connection with their history 
or geography. They will dramatise the 
striking actions which they see ın 
pictures as well as those that they hear 
about in stories. Suggestions for games 
in connection with these subjects will 
be found in Vol. II, Approach to 
History and Geography. Р 
In Chapters УП and УШ will be 2 
found many old singing games and E 
dramatic plays that will work in wel Д 
with the suggestions given in this 
chapter. The children will enjoy these АА 
old traditional games because of e 
previous preparation. 


` 
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CHAPTER IV 
BALL GAMES AND THE BEAN BAG 


Balls and Bean Bags. Ball Games for Babies. Ball Games for Chi t 
Hide the Ball, Ninepins and Ball, Balls in the Basket (two REUS mü als wee 
Toss Ball, Hoop Ball, Colour Game with Balls, Rolling Balls, Hot Ball, Suspended Ball Teacher 
and Class, Target Toss with Bean Bag, Ball and Bell, Dodge Ball, Bouncing the Ball and Clapping, 
Quick Ball, Bean Bag Board, Steps, Circle Ball, T 


Balls 
BALL is the earliest plaything 
As the baby. It is soft; it has no 
hard corners; it fits the hands. 

But it not only delights the baby, for 
ball games can be played by children of 
all ages. They may be very quiet games, 
or active; they may be used for sense 
training and for pure pleasure. The 
following ball games are useful for 
children from four to seven and eight. 
There are also suggestions for ball 
plays with babies. 

Large as well as small balls are 
needed for arm and hand development. 

A child of four can play endless 
games with a ball and find it a real 
companion. Babies love experimenting 
with it. An inclined board is useful. 
The babies like to see the ball run 
down, and they try to roll it up to 
have it roll down to them. Coloured 
balls are of great value, and worsted 
balls with strings attached. 


Bean Bags 

Bean bags are excellent playthings for 
little ones. They are of great value in 
all games where the “ ball" has to 
stay where it is, and for “ tossing е 
games ” for little ones in the school- 


room where a ball is not easily recovered 


if dropped. Bean bags can be bought 
or made. If made, closely woven 
material should be used, such as 
awning or calico ; they should be hand- 
sewn. Generally they contain half a 
pound of dried peas or beans. For 
little children a 6-inch bag is very 
good. Babies and the four- and five- 
year-olds can have bean bags made of 
two circular pieces of linen about 5 
inches in diameter and filled with a“ 
teacupful of haricot beans. It is 
desirable to have an equipment of 
bags of different colours. Substitutes 
for bean bags can be easily found ; for 
example, dried leaves can be placed in 
a square of cloth, and the corners 
gathered up and tied with string. A 
great number of the following games 
can be played either with bean bags 
or balls. y 


* . 
For babies under four the plays with 


ball rolled for them, and if 
towards them it 
pleasure. They 
back. They like to 
the end of a string. They can swing 
it, drag it, twirl it, bangit. They begin 
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to roll a ball for the pleasure of 
crawling or running after it. They 
try tó run races with their ball if 
someone else rolls it for them. They 
like to throw it. 

At about the age of three, or when 
he is just four, the child begins to 
bounce the ball and toss it, though he 
cannot catch it. One day he will notice 
that the ball comes back to him and 
try to toss or bounce it so that it does 
this again. 

The following points should be borne 
in mind when the babies are having 
free play with balls. 


(1) They should be encouraged to 
kick them with their feet. When they 
lie on the floor on their mats they 
sometimes enjoy kicking a suspended 
ball that keeps coming back to 
them. 

„ (2) An inclined board is useful: the 
babies can make their balls run down 
and try to roll them up. 

(3) They should play with both large 
and small balls. Small balls are good 
for their fingers, large balls for their 
arms. Large balls must be grasped 
with their arms. 

(4) Singing games and simple rhymes 
can be sung or said to the babies as 
they play with their balls ; for example, 
. when they are rolling their balls : 


LJ 

Roll over, come back here, 
So merry and free, 

My playfellow dear, 
Who shares in my glee. 


( Rolling the Ball," set to music in 
“ Merry Songs ánd Games,” by C. B. 
Hubbard.) ç 

When, the little ones are playing 
with hard and soft balls they will like 


to call their soft ball a pussy and 
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This is little Kitty, 

Running round and round, 
She has cushions on her feet, 
And never makes a sound, 
This is little pony, 

Running round and round. 
He has hoofs upon his feet, 
And stamps upon the ground, 


(Set to music in “ Songs for Little 
Children," Part II, by Eleanor Smith, 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield.) 


П. BALL GAMES FOR CHILDREN OF 
Four TO SEVEN OR EIGHT 


These games are, on the whole, 
arranged in order of age, that is, the 
games for the four- and five-year-old 
children come first. Where an age is 
given it means that that is the earliest 
age at which the game can be enjoyed, 
though it will of course be enjoyed by 
the older children too. Certain activi- 
ties with ball or bean bag children seem | 
to enjoy at all ages. j 

Little ones of four like walking along 
balancing a bean bag on their heads; 
at about seven they will like walking 
races where each balances a bean bag 
as he walks. 


(т) Hide the Ball 
(a) The children or a group of four 
or five children hide their eyes while 
the teacher or another child places а 
brightly coloured ball where it can be 
seen, but where it is not too con- 
spicuous. The first child who sees the 
ball brings it to the teacher or leader. 
(b) Several balls can be hidden for 
“the children to find. This is a good 
exercise in counting. How many more 
balls to be found ? К 
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(2) Ninepins and Ball 

Stand a tall block or pile of blocks 
or tall roll of paper on the floor; let 
the children roll a ball to knock it 
down, or stand six ninepins in a group 
for the children to aim at. 


(3) Which Ball is Gone? 

Put six coloured balls in a row and ask 
the children to shut their eyes. Take 
one away. Let the children open their 
eyes and say which ball is gone. 


(4) Balls in the Basket 

A pretty game may be played with 
the waste-paper basket placed in the 
middle of the room. Each child is 
given a coloured ball. (The game can 
be played in groups.) They are told to 
wait for the signal—“ One, two, three, 
throw!” All the children throw at 
once, but stand still to see where the 
balls go. The teacher then asks someone 
to go to the basket and see if any balls 
have gone in, and count them as they 
are taken out one at a time. The 
signal can then be given to pick the 
balls up and begin again. 


(5) See My Ball 

Fasten a soft-coloured ball on the 
back of one child. Another child tries 
to see the ball and tell the colour 
without touching the child. 


(6) Balls in the Ring 

Make a ring with twine on the rug 
or chalk on the floor and let children 
try to roll their balls into it so that 
they will stay there. 


(7) Bounce or Toss Ball 

Let the children bounce or toss the $ 
ball to music or to simple counting. 
Suitable for children of five and over. 
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(8) Hoop Ball 

Let the children toss their balls 
through a suspended hoop to 4 child 
on the other side. 

LJ 

(9) Colour Game with Balls 

Use soft coloured balls made by 
crocheting worsted coats over small 
rubber balls. The balls should be the 
standard colours—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet. The 
children form a ring, each having one 
or more coloured balls according to the 
supply. Choose one child to come out 
in the middle and say, holding up his 
ball : 


Use your eyes, use your eyes, 
And quickly look and see ; 

And if your ball is the colour of mine 
Then bring it out to me. 


The child who brings the correct 
ball out then stands in the middle after, 
all the balls have been changed. 


(то) Rolling Ball and Rolling Several 
Balls 

This is an easy ball game for children 
of four. The children sit or stand in a 
ring while a leader or the teacher rolls 
a large ball to each child in turn, who 
tries to return it. 

Another form of ‚this game that 
keeps more children active is to let 
them sit on the floor in a ri From 
three to five or six balls are starfed, 
one At a time, rolling back and forth 
from one child to another. Any child 
can roll a ball if he can do so without 
leaving his place. A ball that rolls out 
of the ring cannot be brought back. 


(11) Hot Ball э шш. 
The children sit on the йоог iff ating. 
The ball is subjected to imaginary heat, 
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It is then rolled back and forth. The Тһе teacher starts the game byte | 
children must not grasp it or let it “the ball to each йа tum oni (2 
touch «them but push the ball away immediately tossed back to her, Ead ў 
with their open palms. А harder game child that misses goes to the foot of 

is to pysh the ball away with the back the line (the bottom of the clas). If — 
of the hand, or to keep two balls the teacher misses, the player at the E 
rolling, one small and one large. head of the line takes her place. Шы: 
Children of five enjoy this game. 


(16) Target Toss with Bean Bag 


(12) Suspended Ball Three concentric circles are drawn 
Many games can be played with a on the floor to represent a target, 
suspended ball, The children stand at a certain distance 


(a) Babies sitting on a rug can kick and throw their bean bags into the 
with their feet against balls suspended circles. Each player can have three й 
from the ceiling. bean bags. Little ones will be content , 

(b) Older children can knock a sus- to throw them into any circle. The 
pended basket ball towards each other more skilful players can try to toss 
with sharp, quick strokes, into the middle circle. Scores can be 

kept. 


(13) Throwing at a Mark 


A good outdoor ball game is to let 
little ones aim balls at a tree. 


(17) Ball and Bell 

Hang a bell from a small upright 
standard or any convenient place. 
Let the children stand a short distance 
(14) Kicking the Ball from the bell, each with a ball, and try 

The children can sit on the floor in опе at a time to strike the bell with 
а ring and kick a light basket ball back the ball. Children of five enjoy this. 
and forth, or they can sit in two lines. 

(18) Dodge Ball 

(15) Teacher and Class The children form a ring. Five or 

This is a good tossing game for six children are chosen to stand in the 
children of six and seven. It can be middle. Тһе number of children 
played with bëan bags or balls. It is depends on the size of the ring. The 
one of the simplest tossing games. children in the ring try to roll a large 
One player is chosen for teacher, the ball to each other so that it will touch 
others stand in a line side by*side one of those in the middle who keep | 
facing her, the distance depending on dodging the ball As soon as a child | 
the skill and experience of the players. is touched he returns to a place in the E 
With good players there can be a ring. The game can go on until 
greater distance between teacher and everyone is sent back to the ring. | 
class. If there are many children there Children between five and six ke ^ 
should be several groups of each kind, enjoy, this game. Children of six a E" 
as it jsaot Gesirable for any “ teacher” "seven may play it by kicking the b e 
to have more than six to ten players. instead of rolling it. 
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(19) Bouncing the Ball and Clapping ` board. (A large sheet of stiff cardboard 
The children bounce or toss the ball © can be used.) Two square holes are 


to music, to counting, or to some 
suitable rhyme; they clap their hands 
one or more times before catching the 
ball. As they get more expert they 
can turn round completely before they 
catch the ball. 


(20) Quick Ball 

A child bounces a ball against the 
wall and at the same time quickly calls 
another child's name. The one called 
must catch the ball when it returns 
and before it touches the ground 
(younger children can catch it when it 
bounces from the ground). 


(21) Calling Numbers and Catching the 
Ball А 

The children stand іп a ring. Each 
child is given a number, Another 
child is chosen to be in the middle. 
She calls a number and tosses up a 
ball. The one whose number is called 
must catch the ball as it bounces. 
Children from six to seven can play 
this game. 


(22) Ball in the Basket 

This is a more formal game than the 
one already described. The children 
stand a certain distance from a basket 
or box. Each child takes it in turn to 
try to throw three balls into the basket. 
A similar game is played with the bean 
bag as described next. 


(23) Bean Bag Board 
This game is played by throwing 
bean bags through holes in an inclined 
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cut in the boatd, the lower hole,is the 
smaller one, and for good players can 
be about the size of a bean bag, The 
other hole, cut higher up the board, 
is about 3 incheslarger. Suitable for 
children of seven to eight. Scores can 
be kept. 


(24) Steps 

This game is rather similar to teacher 
and class. The children stand in a 
straight row in front of a leader. He 
tosses the ball to each in turn, If the 
child catches it he takes one step back ; 
if he misses he steps forward. The 
game continues until one child reaches 
a certain mark ; for instance, the wall, 


(25) Circle Ball 

The players stand in a circle and toss 
the ball in regular order from one 
player to the next. When the children‘ 
have had practice several balls or bags 
can follow each other in quick succes- 
sion. The number, indeed, can be 
increased until there is only one ball 
less than the number of players. 

An interesting form of this game is 
to let each player toss the ball to 
anyone he likes, so that the ball rapidiy 
passes from one player to another but 
not in regular order. Any player failing 
to catch the ball must sit dewn. The 
pleasure of this game consists in its 
unexpectedness. | 

The player wins who remains stand- 
ing the longest. When all are seated, 
the same game may be played in a 
sitting position. The game is suitable 
for children from seven to eight or over, 


CHAPTER V 
ACTIVE GAMES OF DIFFERENT KINDS 


Games for Sense Training and Movement Plays: Tip-toe-Tap, Guessing Rh Жы. 
Game, What Have I Got? One from the Ring, Hiding the Thimble, Hunt tis oy a zu 
Ring, Who am I ? Follow-My-Leader, The Thread Follows the Needle, Squirrel Tag, Tuus a Ringo! 
Roses, Pussy Cat and Little Mice, Hide and Seek, Statue Game, Puss in the Circle, The Old Cat is ] 
Asleep, Round and round went the Gallant Ship, Squirrel in Trees, Crossing the Brook, Squirrel 
and Nut, The Ten Little Niggers (a Counting Game), The Shepherd and Sheep, Guess how Many, 


an Observation Game, Button, Button, a Bird Game. 


ANY of these games are for the 

development of the body and 

are sense plays and movement 
plays, some are for the individual, and 
some are to help social development. 
Ball games are so valuable from almost 
every point of view that they have 
been given a chapter to themselves. 

With regard to social games, it must 
be remembered that the child of four 
is still intensely interested in his own 
activities, although he is gradually 
becoming a little more social in his 
play. But the excitement of a large 
game group and the self-control needed 
in such a group is too great for little 
children of four. The ideal number for 
a game group for children of four is 
six to ten. Again the social game for 
four-year-old children must have very 
simple ideas and must be mainly 
for the Sake of activity. Many good 
games áre the ball games described in 
Chapter IV. 

As the child develops' the actions 
can become more interpretative, and 
in some cases.demand more skill Іп 
any simple game where a child must 
choose а, partner social relationship, 
begins. The forming of the ring is the 
beginning of the group relation. In 


many social games music can come 
into use. 

The following games are for sense 
training, bodily movements, and social 
development. They are suitable for 
children from four to seven. Many are 
well adapted to the little four-year- 
old. Little ones from four to six will 
not, as a rule, enter upon any of the 
formal games except through the 
leadership of the teacher. 


Tip-toe-Tap 

All the children sit on the floor in a 
ring. Their eyes are closed. One child 
with his eyes opened runs on tip-toes 
around the circle and finally touches a 
child on the head. The one who 
touches goes back to his place, the 
tapped child opens his eyes and tip- 
toes around, touching someone else. 
This game continues until all have had 
a turn to open their eyes and tip-toe 


around to tap a friend. This gives the { 


sense of touch an opportunity to be 
active. It isa very quiet game. 


Guessing Rhythms 
While a child covers his face with 
his hands the rest of the children 


interpret some rhythmic motion 5 
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as skipping, i galloping, running, 
hopping, jumping. “he child must 
guess the form of motion. 


Beckoning Game 


This is a quiet game, but demands 
attention upon the part of the children. 
A child in the middle of the ring 
beckons with her forefinger to a little 
friend to come to her. When they 
meet in the centre they bow to each 
other. The new child remains to 
beckon to another child, while the 
other one goes back to the circle. 
The game continues until each one has 
been beckoned. 


What Have I Got? 

Another game for the sense of touch. 
This game can be played in many 
different ways. Have separate boxes 
filled with materials such as shells, 
seeds, blocks, balls, pebbles, etc., and 
get the children to know them by 
touch. The following group game can 
be played to test the children : 

The children stand in a ring with 
hands open behind them. One child 
is chosen to walk around behind them 
with a basket of articles. He places 
something in each of these open hands. 
The children begin to feel what they 
have, trying to give the name. The 
leader stands in the middle of the ring 
and asks each one in turn to say what 
he has. When a child has named 
what he has he holds it up high for all 
to see and decide if he has named it 
correctly, 


One from the Ring 

This can be played by a 
five. The children sit in a ring. Une 
child closes his eyes and another leaves 
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the ring. Then the child opens his 
kyes and tries to guess who is hidden. 


Hiding the Thimble & 

This is a suitable game for chjldren 
of six and seven and can be played in 
different ways. 

(a) For the little child of three or 
four the game must be made very 
simple, Put the thimble or any other 
small object in plain view. Tell him 
to get it and bring it to you. Next 
time ask the child to close his eyes 
while once again you place the object 
in plain view. Ask him to find it and 
bring it to you. The third time ask 
him to go out of the room while you 
hideit. This time tell him not to take 
it or touch it or point to it, but just 
sit down when he sees it. 

(b) The thimble or other small object 
can be hidden in the room while several 
children have their eyes closed. When , 
they open their eyes and try to find it, 
the piano or clapping of hands grows 
louder as they approach the object 
and fainter as they go away from it. 

(c) A thimble can be hidden where 
it is seen without moving anything, 
and yet where it is not likely to be 
noticed. When а child sees the thimble 
he must not show by his actions where 
it is, but just sit down. The game 
continues until everyon is seated. 
This game needs a gfeat deat of self- 
control and is probably best for children 
of sevdi and oyer. Ё 


Hunt the Slipper 
This is suitable for children of seven. 
The children sit on the flpor in a ring. 
One in the centre holds a slipper; she 
gives it to a child, saying : Ж 
, cobbler, mend my ў 
Бей done by half-past two. 
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She then closes her eyes for a moment ; 
during this time the slipper has been 
passing round at thé back of the 
children while they chant : 

Stiteh it up and stitch it down, 

Now see with whom the shoe is found. 

The whole song is repeated while the 
customer tries to find the shoe which 
is quickly passing from hand to hand. 


Ring, Bell, Ring ! 

The children sit in a circle. Опе 
child is blindfolded or closes his eyes 
and stands in the centre. Nearby, 
inside the circle, is another child who 
holds a bell. The blind man calls out, 
“ Ring, Bell, Ring." Whereupon the 
bell is rung and the one blindfolded 
points in the direction from which he 
thinks the sound comes, or he may 
walk towards the bell-ringer. 


, Who am 1 ? 

A child is chosen to be blindfolded. 
He sits in the middle of the circle. 
Another child advances and says, 
“ How are you? Guess who I am." 
The one blindfolded must guess who 
is speaking. If he guesses right then 
all clap. This game can be varied in 
many different ways. А child can come 
to the door as a seller and describe 
his wares, while those inside who have 
not seen who was chosen try to guess. 
These gämes are suitable for children 
оі six or seven. 

A pretty method of playing this game 
with little children is to let a child 
hide his face in the teacher's lap, while 
she puts her hands on either side 
of his head, like the blinkers of a horse. 
(This is a wise method with little ones 
who do ot like to be blindfolded.) 
The teacher then silently points to 
some other child in the class, who rises 


at once and says, “Good morni 
John !” (or whatever the child's name 
may be). The little guesser, if he has 
recognised the voice, replies with, 
“ Good morning, George!" (or other 
name). The guesser keeps his place 
until he fails to guess correctly. The 
greetings can, of course, be varied, 
Sometimes it is wise for the children 
to change their seats, as the direction 
from which the voice comes helps to 
give a clue. 

This is a very valuable sense-training 
game. 


Follow-My-Leader 


There are many pretty and interest- 
ings ways of playing this game. It can 
be adapted to children of four and up- 
wards. A frequent change of leader is 
needed. The following movements are 
suggested for little children: walking, 
running, skipping, walking on toes, 
prancing or galloping like horses, walk- 
ing like wooden dolls, making large 
strides, sparrow hop (a short hop with 
feet together). Each leader adds some- 
thing new. This game can also be 
played to music. 


The Thread Follows the Needle is ` 


another form of Follow-My-Leader. 
One child is the needle, a line of 
children behind him form the thread. 
The rest of the children form straight 
lines by standing side by side, say 
three or four straight lines according 
to the number of children (see Fig. 6). 
The needle winds in and out around 
these children, the thread following 
him exactly. As they march they can 
chant: ° 
The thread follows the needle. 
The thread follows the needle. 


In and out the needle goes, 
While we quickly mend our clothes. 


Fig. 6.—THE THREAD FOLLOWS ТИЕ NEEDLE, 


The dots represent children standing still. They can join hands when the children representing the needle 
and thread have passed between them. 


It sometimes makes the game more 
interesting if as the needle and thread 
pass between two children they join 
hands. When all the hands are joined 
the game is finished, 

In Fig. 6 the circles represent the 
children standing, and the wavy line 
the needle and thread winding in and 
out. 

In Fig. 7 the needle and thread is 
working the cross-stitch. 


Squirrel Tag 
Thiscan be an outdoor game, Let 
six children represent six trees, They 


must stand still where they are placed, 
One child is chosen to be a squirrel ; 
another child is to chase him, He 
Says: 


Run, little squirrel, run, run, run, 
Now we shall have some fun, fun, fun, 


Now the squirrel must run їп and 
out of the six trees with the child 
running after him while the trees are 
counting up to twenty. A new chaser 
is chosen if the squirrel is not caught 
in that time. The one who catches 
him becomes a squirrel, 


* 


Fig. 7.—THE THREAD FOLLOWS 
and thread are bere trying to wor) 


The children representing the needle 


. 
тик NEEDLE. 
k tbe opal 
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Ring a Ring о” Roses 1 


The children run «оппа or dance 
round in a ring, saying : 


Ring a ring o' roses, 

A garden for the posies. 

Here's the grass so soft and sweet, 
Where we all fall down to sleep. 


At the last line they fall on the ground 
and pretend to be the petals blown 
from the roses. This is suitable for 
children of three, four, and five. 


Pussy Cat and Little Mice 

One child is chosen for the cat, who 
runs off out of sight. The rest of the 
children are the little mice who are 
looking about for breadcrumbs or 
cheese. ' They first creep about timidly 
and very softly ; then they run about 
more boldly. Suddenly the cat appears 
and the little mice scamper away. 
If a mouse is caught it can become the 
cat, or the game can simply be to 
scatter the mice back to their seats or 
holes and no one need be caught. 


Hide and Seek | 

This is a game popular at every age. 
It can be played in many different 
ways. 

This is a simple form for children of 
four and five. It is a good game for 
put-ofadoors. One child covers his eyes 
while the rest hide. When Şecurely 
hidden they call “ Coo-ee, coo-ee, 
coo-ee 1” and the one who is “ It ” goes 
in search of them. The call of “ coo- 
ee” may be repeated at the discretion 
of the hiderr In this game the object 
is won when the searcher discovers the 
hidden players. There is no race for 
* home" as in the game for older 


children. 
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Statue Game j 

‚Any number of children run about _ 
here and there while the teachi i, 4 
leader counts ten. At this point aii y 
stand still in the position they are, 
remaining in that position until the — 
leader comes and taps them, This 
takes concentration to keep still, but - 
it is good practice for the children. 

It can be played also to music. Let 
the children skip or run in time to the 
music, and when it stops they must 
stop at once in their positions, 


Puss in the Circle 

This is suitable for children of seven: 
and eight. A large circle is drawn on 
the ground or floor. One child, who is 
Puss, stands in the centre of the 
circle ; the other children stand about 
outside. They can be caught every 
time they put a foot inside the circle, 
The bold children run right into the 
circle. Anyone touched by Puss 
becomes another Puss and helps to 
catch others. This is a very suitable 
game for timid children; they can be 
encouraged to venture farther and 
farther in. 

A very similar game to this is “ The 
Old Cat is Asleep." The cat can 
pretend to be asleep and the children 
dance into the ring, singing : 

The old cat is asleep. 
The old cat is asleep. 


The old cat is asleep, 
And can't catch me ! 


Then the old cat suddenly wakes up! 


Round and Round went the Gallant Ship 

Suitable for children of six to г еп 
or younger. It is a very simple f 
game and consists of dancing 8 


. 


in a ring with clasped hands or singly | 


as the following verse is recited, and | 
bobbing down quickly as the ship : 
goes to the bottom of the sea : 


Three times round went our gallant ship, 
And three times round went she, 


Three times round went our gallant ship. | 4 


Three times round went our gallant ship, 
7 Then she sank to the bottom of the sea. 


A tumble at the end adds to the 4 


enjoyment. 


Squirrel in Trees 


This game is suitable for children of К 


six and seven or older. It can be 
played indoors or out. 

The children stand in groups of 
three, with hands on each other! 
shoulders; forming hollow trees. - 


squirrel, and there is also 
squirrel without a tree. The 


claps her hands, when all the squirr 
must run for other trees, and the 
squirrel tries to secure a tree, The ne 
left out becomes the odd squirrel. | 


Crossing the Brook 

Little ones of six and seven en] 
game. A place representing à 
is marked off by two lines. Th 
should not at first be more than 
apart. The children run an 
jump over the brook. 1 
succeed turn around and try ! 
back with a standing jump m 
a running jump. Anyone wao 
into the brook has to run ho 
dry shoes and stockings. 
can be made wider in 
better jumpers. қ 


Sguirrel and Nut 


This is something 
“Drop the Hand 


i 


Fig. 8.—BIRDS R THE ,BU GA! 
- " (Chapter Vand Chapter 


The shepherd looks and tells how 
many are gone. The game can be 
continued as long as the children like, 


Guess How Many 

This is another number game. One 
child leaves the room. Another touches 
a certain number of children (six, for 
example). The rest of the class watches 
and counts silently. The first child 
comes back and ‘guesses how many 
were touched. He says “Were five 
touched?” The class answer “ More 
than that.” The child, “ Were seven 
touched?” and so on until he finds 
the right number. 


An Observation Game 

For children of seven and over. 
Place a few objects on the table, let 
a group of children look at them for 
half a minute and then see how many 
can tell all they saw. The number of 
things can be increased and very 
similar things chosen. If the children 
can write they can try to write them 
from memory. 


Button, Button 
A. suitable game for children of five 
and over. The children stand or sit in 


f 
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1 ring and keep a button passing from 
hand to hand, while a child in the 
middle tries to touch the hand of the 
one who holds it. “ 
. 

A Bird Game 

This is an easy game for little ones. 
The children make a large ring, holding 
up their clasped hands for windows, 
One child is chosen for a bird, saya 
robin. 

The children say or sing : 


Here comes a robin through the window, 
Through the window, through the window, 
Here comes a robin through the window, 
Twitter, twitter, tweet. 


The robin skips in and out of the 
windows. At the end of the verse the 
windows close and the children say : 


Now choose a bird to be your partner, 
Be your partner, be your partner. 
Now choose a bird to be your partner, 
Twitter, twitter, tweet, 


The bird chooses a partner and they 
skip round together while the above 
verse is being said. The first bird then 
goes back and the new one goes 
through the windows, etc. The game 
is continued until all the children have 
had an opportunity of being birds. 


CHAPTER VI 
ACTIVE GAMES OF DIFFERENT KINDS—continued 


Active Games for Children of Seven and Eight: Midnight, The Sea and her Children, The Moon (| 


and the Morning Stars, Charley over the Water, Let the Feet go Tramp, Shadow Tag, The Flower 
and the Wind, Frog in the Middle, Weathercock, Fox and Squirrel, Letting out the Doves, Grass 
Blades, Flower Show, Still Waters, Wee Bologna Man, Grind the Coffee. 


children of seven and eight, 
though in some cases they can be 
adapted to younger children. 


Та games аге mainly for 


Midnight or Twelve o'clock at Night 

This game is enjoyed by children of 
almost any age, but it cannot asa 
rule be played by children younger 
than seven, except in a very informal 
manner, 

One child is the fox and the others 
the sheep. The fox may catch the 
sheep only at midnight. The game 
starts with the fox in his den, a corner 
of the classroom or playground, and 
the sheep in a sheepfold in the opposite 
corner. The fox leaves his den and 
wanders about the meadow, the sheep 
also come out and scatter around, 
approaching as.close to the fox as they 
dare. They keep asking him “ What 
time iš Tt ? " and he answers with any 
hour he chooses. If he says “ Three 
o'clock ” or “Ten o'clock," etc., they 
are safe, but when he says “ Mid- 
night | ” they must run for the sheep- 
fold as fast as possible, the fox hunting 
them. When this game is played in 
the classroom a few children at a time 
can be chosen for sheep. “ 

Timid children must be encouraged 
to take risks, and all must be encour- 
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aged to make the game difficult for the 
fox by dodging about and not at once 
rushing into the fold. For little ones 
younger than seven the game is over 
when the fox says “ Twelve o'clock," 
and they all rush into their sheepfold. 
With children of seven or over the | 
sheep caught becomes the fox, and the | 
catching element becomes important. 
The fox has much opportunity for 
stratagem in choosing the moment 
when he wil say “ Midnight.” A 
game like this tends to make the 
children brighter and more alert. 


The Sea and her Children 

This is a variation of Musical Choirs. 
It can be played by children of seven 
and over. It is most suitable Tor 
children who live by the sea or know 
something about the fish that live in 
the sea. 

All the children have chairs except 
the one who represents the sea. The 
sea goes out of the room, and while he 4 
isgone each player takes (or is given by 
the teacher) the name ofa fish. Tf enou; 
names cannot be found other sea inhal 
tants must be used, the crab, lobster, 
mussel, starfish, ete. These names 
interest little ones. The Sea then 
returns and calls out all the names 
fishes he can think of (here the 
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must sometimes help). When he men- | other children join hands in a circle 


tions the name of one chosen the child 
representing it rises and stands behind 
him. When all have been named the 
sea begins to move about with his 
retinue of fish. Sometimes he runs, 
then '' the sea is troubled," sometimes 
he walks slowly, then “the sea is 
calmer," sometimes he jumps up and 
down, then “the waves dance," and 
so on. Suddenly he seats himself and 
all the fish try to do the same. The 
one who cannot find a seat becomes 
the sea. 


Moon and Morning Stars 

This game can only be played out-of- 
doors when the sun is shining. One 
child is the moon, her moon is in a 
large shadow such as would be cast 
by a house or а tree. As the moon 
belongs to the night she cannot go 
outside this shadow into the sunlight. 
The other players are morning stars, 
and as they belong to the daylight their 
place is in the sun. The morning stars 
dance around in the sun, sometimes 
venturing into the shadow where the 
moon is, saying: 

O the Moon and the Morning Stars, 

O the Moon and the Morning Stars. 


Who dares to tread—oh, 
Within the shadow ? 


The moon tries to catch or touch 
them while they are in the shadow. 
Any star that is caught can change 
places with the moon. This game 15 
played by little Spanish children. 


Charley Over the Water © j 
One child is chosen to be Charley ; 


if there are a large number of players , 


there should be two or more Charlies. 
Charley stands in the middle; the 


around him and dance, saying: 


Charley over the water, 
Charley over the sea, — , 

Charley catch a blackbird ; 
Can't catch me, 


As the last word is said the players 
stoop down and Charley tries to touch 
them before they can get into that 
position. 


Let the Feet go Tramp 
Let the feet ро tramp! tramp! tramp! 


` Let the hands go clap! clap! clap! 


Let the finger beckon thee. 
Come, dear friend, and skip with me, 
La, la, la, la, la, la, la, etc. 


The children form a circle with one 
or more in the centre according to the 
number of players. All of the players 
sing or say the verse, suiting the action 


to the words with stamping of the feet" 


for “tramp, tramp, tramp! ” and 
clapping of the hands for “ clap, clap, 
dap!" At the last line “ Come, dear 
friend, and skip with me,” each child 
in the middle beckons to one in the 
circle, who steps in and joins hands 
with his little partner. ^ 

dance around to the chorus “La, la”; 
the children Jeft in the ring also join 


hands and dance aroun 

Shadow Tag A 
‘An’ outdoor game that requires 4 

sunny da 


TI child whois “Tt” tries to step ог 
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their shadows and not stand where the 
chaser cannot reach their shadows. 


The Flowers and the Wind 

This game is suitable for children of 
seven. The children are divided into 
two equal parties, each party having a 
home marked off at opposite ends of 
the playground. 

One party represents the wind, the 
other party represents some flower, 
such as daisies, lilies, etc. The flowers 
then walk over to the home line of the 
opposite party, the wind, and stand 
in a row. The children representing 
the wind stand in a row on their line. 
The wind then guesses what the flower 
chosen by their opponents may be. As 
soon as the right flower is named the 
flowers must run for their home, the 
wind chasing them. Any player 


„caught belongs to the side of the wind. 


The remaining flowers choose another 
name and the game goes on until all 
of the flowers have been caught. 


Frog in the Middle 

The child who is the frog sits on a 
stool in the middle of the room. All 
the other children run and dance round, 
singing : 

Frog in the middle, you can't catch me! 

Frog in the middle, you can't catch mel 


“ Frog " must try to catch „them 
with her hands without getting up from 
her stool. 

This game is suitable for children 
from seven to eight. 


е 


Weathercock 
This game is useful to make children 
familiar with the points of the compass. 


The children having learnt which a haw! 


. 
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to come out into the open and bl directions are north, south, east, west, | 
d э 


° 


one player who represents the weather 


office stands in front of the others (or > 


зай? 


with little children the teacher may 


take this part) and calls out which 
way the wind blows. For example, 
when he says “ The wind blows south,” 
the players quickly turn to the south, 
if he says “west” the players turn 
west; whenever he says “ whirlwind ” 
the players all spin around quickly 
three times on the right heel. 

The interest of the game depends on 
the rapidity with which the points of 
the compass are called. 

For older children, half-way points 
may be named. 


Fox and Squirrel 

This game is suitable for children 
from seven to eight. They sit in two 
long rows facing each other. The 
game consists in passing or tossing 
some object (the squirrel), such as a 
bean bag, basket ball, or little ball, or 
reel from one player across the aisle to 
another and back again, zigzagging 
down the aisle, this object (the squirrel) 
to be followed at once by a second 
object (the fox); the aim being to 
have the fox overtake the squirrel | 
before the end of the line is reached. 
Little children enjoy this game. At 
first they should just pass the object, 
but with more experience it is a 800 
game to practise tossing and catching. 


Letting out the Doves 
This game is played by little girls 
in China. It is given in “ Chinese 
Boy and Girl,” by Dr. Headland. i 
The children stand in groups ° 
three. One in each group is the паа 
(generally the smallest child), ano 


k (a bigger child or a swifter 
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runner), and the third is the owner ofl a similar turn, The one who has the 


the birds. 

The owner of the dove tosses the 
little dove into the air for flight by 
pulling the dove towards her and away, 
and the dove sails away with arms 
floating like wings. When the dove 
has had a good start (a poor runner 
needs a good start), the owner throws 
the hawk in the same way. The hawk 
runs with outstretched arms, also as 
though flying, and tries to catch the 
dove, but the hawk must run over 
exactly the same route as the dove. 
Whenever she likes the owner claps 
her hands for her pets to return to 
her, the dove trying to get back 
without being caught by the hawk. 
The dove may not return until the 
signal is heard. If the teacher is the 
owner she can help a timid child who 
is a dove by clapping her hands quite 
soon, 

Little ones get very interested in this 
game and like to hear how hawks and 
doves are trained. 


Grass Blades 


This is an out-of-doors game. Little 
children play it in China and Japan. 
Each child gathers a handful of grass; 
soft, flexible grass blades are best. 
The players sit in a circle. One child 
makes a loop of a blade of grass by 
holding the two ends in his hand. 
‘Another child loops a blade of grass 
through this and the two pull; the 
one whose grass blade breaks loses, 
and the two pieces are given as trophies 
to the successful player,» Who then 
matches his grass blade with the next 
child, and so on around the circle 
until his grass blade breaks, when he 
loses his turn and the next player has 


greatest pile of trophies at the end 
wins. Small circles should be mude so 
that the game is not tedious. 


Flower Show 


This is a good game for the garden, 
A handkerchief or piece of paper on 
sticks forms the tent. Underneath this 
is a bed of sand in which the flowers 
can be fixed, either singly or in groups. 
Two children or the teacher can pretend 
to be the judges. 


Still Waters 

This game is suitable for children of 
seven and eight. One child is blind- 
folded, the others move about freely 
in a limited space, while the blindfolded 
child counts ten and then says, “ Still 
water, no moving!” The children at 
once stand still and the blindfolded, 
child tries to find one. When he finds 
one he feels the face and, if necessary, 
the dress of the one he holds and guesses 
the name. This is a good sense game. 


Wee Bologna Man 
I'm the wee Bologna Man, 
‘Always do the best you can, 
To follow the wee Bologna Man. 


ely 
child stands іп front of the other 
Шы and repeats d verse, imitating * 
each time he repeats the verse some 
one action characteristic of the mem 
bers of a band. For example, he 
retends to play à fife, beat a drum, 
2 . All the other players 
. This game 15 


т he game is played in the form 
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room the ehildren should take it inf 5 E 
turn very quickly to be the Bologna rind the Coffee 


Man. * Instead of imitating the actions 
of the members of a band, the children 
may find it easier to imitate some 
gymnastic movements, such as hopping 
on one foot, then on the other, jumping 
on both feet, running in place, stretch- 
ing the arms out sideways, etc. This 
gives effective exercise. 

This is a Scotch game, and like all 
Scotch games should be played in brisk 
time. 


ALI the children pretend to be g 
ing coffee. They sit in front of a ch 
who is chosen to be the leader. 
says as he grinds, “ My aunt sa: 
grind the coffee.” He repeats 
several times as he goes on grinding, 
then he changes it to “ My aunt says ` 
to stop grinding coffee.” He continues | 
grinding, but any child who is inatten- 
tive and keeps on grinding must leave | 
the game. 1 


CHAPTER УП 
SOCIAL GAMES AND OLD SINGING GAMES 


The Mulberry Bush, The Farmer in the Dell, Kitty White, Leaves are Green, In the Spring, Loo-by 


Loo, London Bridge, Round and Round the Village. 


Winding Games: The Snail Game, The 


Shepherdess, The Bush Faggot, The Clock Game, Lads and Lassies, Oats, Peas, Beans, and Barley 
М Grow. 


Ах the traditional singing 
games there are large numbers 

that can be adapted to little 
children. The music, the rhythm, the 
dramatic possibilities make an instant 
appeal to them. Some make charming 
plays even without music. The two 
classic works on Singing Games are 
that of William Wells Newell in 
America and Alice B. Gomme in 
England. 

The singing games given in this 
chapter and in Chapter VIII have 
been selected from many different 
sources and countries; in many cases 
they have been especially adapted to 
little ones; in some cases good modern 
plays based on them are suggested. 
It is perhaps on their social side that 
these games are so valuable. 

Among the games that are especially 
charming for little children are “ Leaves 
are Green,” “ Rabbit in the Hollow,” 
and “ Kitty White.” 


Mulberry Bush 
The children form a ring and move 
round singing or saying: + 
Here we go round the mulberry bush, ў 
The mulberry bush, the mulberry bush ; 
Here we go round the mulberry bush 
, On a cold and frosty morning; 


Then unloosening their hands they 
pretend to wash them and say: 


This is the way we wash our hands, 
Wash our hands, wash our hands, 
This is the way we wash our hands 
On a cold and frosty morning, 


They go round in ring again and 
sing “ mulberry bush,” to be again 
followed by pretending to wash faces, 
dresses, go to school, and anything 
they like. 

In taking ring games with little 
children of four it must be remembered 
that they cannot dance or run quickly 
in a ring when holding hands. Ha 
quick movement is necessary they 
should unclasp their hands. 


Farmer in the Dell * * 

This is a very “old singimgegame— 
suitable for children of six dnd n 
It cah be, adapted in many ways, 
is shown later, and can be simplified 
for little children, 

It can be played indoors or out-of- 


doors. 


‘The farmer in the dell, 

The farmer in the dell, 2, 
Heigh-o | the cherry-oh | 

The farmer in the dell. 
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“The farmer takes a wife, 
The farmer takes a wife, 
, Heigh-o | the cherzy-oh ! 
The farmer takes a wife. 


` 

The wife takes a child, 

The wife takes a child, 
Heigh-o | the cherry-oh ! 

The wife takes a child. 


The rest of the verses vary only in 
the choice in each and follow in this 
order : 


The child takes a nurse, etc. 

The nurse takes the cat, etc. 

The cat takes a rat, etc. 

The rat takes the cheese, etc. 


The children form a ring, with one 
child in the centre, who represents the 
farmer in the dell. At the singing of 
the second verse, where the farmer 
takes a wife, the child in the centre 
‘beckons to another, who goes in and 
stands by her. The ring keeps moving 
while each verse is said or sung, and 
each time the child last called in 
beckons to another; that is, the wife 
beckons in a child, the child beckons 
in a nurse, the nurse beckons in a cat, 
etc., until six are standing in the ring. 
But when the lines, “ The rat takes the 
cheese" are sung, the players inside 
the ring and those forming the ring 
. jump пу» and down and clap their 
hands in*great confusion, and thus the 
game breaks up. Ы 

The words сап be easily varied to 
tell a tale about the farmer and his 
animals. Thus the second verse can 
read: 


. 


The farmer takes a horse, etc. , 
The farmer takes a cow, etc. 
. 


until the farmer has all the animals 


` ` 
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İthe children think necessary. It can 
end with this verse : 


The animals all got lost, 

The animals all got lost. 
Heigh-o ! the cherry-oh ! 

The animals all got lost. 


The animals can then all run away 
and the farmer chase them. _ 

This is another version that children 
like : 


The farmer takes a wife, etc. 
The wife keeps a cow, etc. 

The man milks the cow, etc. 

The cow gives the milk, etc. 

The maid skims the milk, etc. 
The milk gives the cream, etc. 
The cream makes the cheese, etc. 
The mouse eats the cheese, etc. 
The dog smells the mouse, etc. 
We'll all chase the mouse, etc. 


Kitty White 

This is an excellent game for little 
children. It gives them scope for their 
dramatic tendency. They enjoy im- 
personating the cat and the mouse 
before the chase begins. 


Kitty White so slyly comes, 
To catch the Mousie Grey ; 
But mousie hears her softly creep, 
And quickly runs away. 


Run, run, run, little mouse, 

Run all around the house ; 

For Kitty White is coming near, 
And she will catch the mouse, I fear. 


One child is chosen for the mouse 
and stands in the centre of the ring; 
another for Kitty White, who stands 
outside theering. The other children 
form the ring. They move around 
while the first four lines are said or 

* sung, and Kitty White creeps outside 
the circle, peeping in at mousie. At 
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the words, “ And quickly runs away,” 
the ring stops moving and drops 
hands while the mouse runs in and 
through the ring, chased by Kitty 
White. For the last four lines, while 
the chase is going on, the children in 
the ring stand in their places, clap 
their hands, and say, “Run, run, 
run,” etc. 

When the mouse is caught another 
mouse and cat is chosen. 

This is a good game for the play- 
ground and for children about six or 
older. 


Leaves are Green 


This is a game for the playground or 
schoolroom. Little children of four, 
five, six, and seven will enjoy it. 


The leaves are green; the nuts are brown. 

They hang so high; they will not come 
down. 

Leave them alone till frosty weather 

Then they. will all—come down together. 


The children are in a ring. They 
reach up as high as they can while 
they are singing or saying the three 
and a half lines. When they come 
to the words “come down together ” 
they all fall to the floor very fast— 
“they just drop” the children will 
say. 

If leaves are falling and the children 
are more familiar with leaves than nuts 
the word “ leaves ” can be substituted 
for “nuts.” Many children are in- 
terested and impressed by the falling 
to earth of the leaves, and this game 
enables them to imitate an idea that 
pleases them. 


The rhyme is an old English one. 


It can be sung to the air of “ Mulberry 
bush." 


| 
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Un the Spring 
This game is adapted from an old 


French singing game. i 
. 

In the spring, іп the spring, е 
Dancing gaily, dancing gaily, 
In the spring, in the spring. 
Dancing gaily as we sing. 
Children all do this way, 
Then again do that way. 
Children all do this way, 
Then again do that way. 


The children dance round in a circle 
as they say or sing the first four lines. 
At the line “ Children all do this way” 
a leader in the middle imitates some 
game the children play in the spring, 
such as rolling a hoop, and the rest all 
copy. Then the words can be changed 
to “In the summer,” and the children 


' pretend to fan themselves. In the 


autumn they can pretend to eat apples. 
In winter pretend to wrap up, and so 
on. This is quite a good game for F 
teaching the seasons to children of 
six, seven, and eight. 


Loo-by Loo 

This is a very old English game, 
probably a choral dance in celebration 
of the rites of some deity. Later, it 
was an old court dance, stately and 
decorous. It is suitableefor children 
from six to seven, and can be played 
indoors or out. A simple тр 
little ones of four or five is also given. 


Here we dance loo-by loo, 
Here we dance loo-by light, 
Here we dance loo-by loo, 
All on a Saturday night. 


D 

Put your right hands in, 

Put your right hands out, 

Then give your right hands а shake, 
shake, shake 

And turn yoürselves about. 
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Here we dance loo-by loo, 

Here we dance loo-by light, 
„ Here we dance loo-by loo, 

АП on a Saturday night. 


` 
Put your left hands in, etc. 
Here we dance loo-by loo, etc. 


Put your right feet in, etc. 

Put your left feet in, etc. 

Put your one head in, etc. 

Then put your whole selves in, etc. 


The children stand in a ring, clasping 
hands. For the first two lines of the 
chorus— 


Here we dance loo-by loo, 
Here we dance loo-by light— 


the children sway from one foot to 
the other. On the last two lines of this 
verse— 


Here we dance loo-by loo, 
All on a Saturday night— 


the ring dances round. 

For the alternate verses which de- 
scribe action the children stand still 
and imitate the actions suited to the 
words. Forinstance, when the left hand 
is called for, the children, lean far 
forward and stretch the left hand into 
the ring white’ singing the first line, 
. turn around and»stretch the left hand 
outward for the second line, shake the 
hand hard on the third line, and,on the 
last line jump or turn "completely 
round. 


Loo-by Loo fer Children of Four 


The rigg dance for the chorus must 
be omifted. The children stand in 4 
circle without taking hands. 


\ 
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They sing or say (the teacher can 
act as leader) : 


I put my right hand in, I put my right 
hand out, 

I give my hand a shake, shake, shake, and 
turn myself about. 


If the children are not sure of right 
hand or left hand they can say, “I 
put my one hand in," etc. If the song 
is sung by the teacher, it is repeated 
by the children, who imitate the 
teacher's acts. The song goes on chang- 
ing the words to “two hands," “one 
foot,” “other foot, “one head,” 
“ whole self.” 

Each verse can end : 


Here we skip or (or clap, etc.) loo-by loo, 


London Bridge 

Children will enjoy this game in 
connection with the story “London 
Bridge is Broken Down " in Vol, II, 
“ Approach to History.” It is an- 
other very old English game. It is 
suitable for children from seven to 
eight. It can be played indoors or out, 


London Bridge is broken down, 
Broken down, broken down, 

London Bridge is broken down, 
My fair lady! 


Build it up with iron bars, 
Iron bars, iron bars, 

Build it up with iron bars, 
My fair lady ! 

Iron bars will bend and break, 
Bend and break, bend and break, 


Iron bars will bend and break, 
My fair lady ! 


Byild it up with gold and silver, etc. 


Gold and silver will be stolen away, etc. 
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Get a man to watch all night, etc. 
Suppose the man should fall asleep ? ete. 
ў Put a pipe into his mouth, etc. 
Suppose the pipe should fall and break ? etc. 
Get a dog to bark all night, etc. 
Suppose the dog should meet a bone? etc. 
Get a cock to crow all night, etc. 
Here's a prisoner 1 have got, etc. 
What's the prisoner done to you ? etc. 
Stole my hat and lost my keys, etc. 
A hundred pounds will set him free, etc. 
A hundred pounds he has not got, etc. 


Of to prison he must go, etc. 


Two of the tallest children represent 
a bridge by facing each other, clasping 
hands, and holding them high for the 
others to pass under. The rest of the 
children form a long line holding each 
other by the dress. They pass under the 
arch while the verses are sung alter- 
nately by the players representing the 
bridge and those passing under. The 
children who form the arch sing the 
first verse, alternate verses, and the 
last. 

At the words— 


Here's a prisoner I have got— 


the children representing the bridge 
drop their arms around the one who 
happens to be passing at the time. 
The rest of the verses are then sung 
down to “ Off to prison he must go.” 
During this last verse the prisoner is'led 
off to one side to a place supposed to bea 
11—15 
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prison. There he is asked in a whisper to 
choose between two valuable objects re- 
presented by the ¿wo players who repre- 
sent the bridge. They have previously 
decided which each shall represent, 
such as “ gold watch.” or a “ diamond 
necklace.” The prisoner belongs to 
the side which he thus chooses. When 
all have been caught, the prisoners line 
up behind their leaders, clasp each 
other round the waist and a tug-of-war + 
takes place; the winning side is that 
which pulls its opponents across a 
given line. 

If there are a large number of 
children, say more than ten, the game 
is played more quickly by having 
several spans or arches to the bridge 
instead of one. This also makes the 


` game more interesting. The players 


can also run instead of walk under the 
arches. 

It is often wise to omit the tug-of- 
war. The children are quite interested 
in seeing which arch takes the most 
prisoners or which leader has the most. 

The game can be adapted to children 
of five and six. 


London Bridge for Children of Five 
The first verse is sung and then 
these: = 


Build it up with bricks ar stones, 
Bricks or stones, bricks or stones, 


Build it up with bricks or stones, wm— 


My fair lady І. 
. 
Here I confe with bricks or stones, 
Bricks or stones, bricks or stones, 
Here I come with bricks or stones, 
My fair lady ! 


Yes, I'll have some bricks or stones, etc, 


* The children form several « arches, 
the rest form a line and walk under 
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without holding each other's dresses! 
At the last verse the arches catch a 
child. They ask he? in a whisper 
Which she is, brick or stone? Tf she 
Says»stone, she goes behind the bridge 
maker who decides to have stones. 
At the end of the game they see how 
many stones and bricks there are for 
each arch. The children can if they 
like choose their own building materials, 
“wood ” and “nails,” etc. 


Round and Round the Village 


This is another very old traditional 
game. It can be played indoors or out- 
of-doors, and is suitable for children 
İrom six to seven, 


Round and round the village, 

Round and round the village, 

Round and round the village, 
As fast as we can go. 


In and out the windows, 

In and out the windows, 

In and out the windows, 
As we have done before, 


Stand and face your partner, 

Stand and face your partner, 

Stand and face your partner, 
And bow before you go. 


Follow me to London, 

Follow me to London, 

Follow me to London, 
===: Ав we have done before. 
3 » 

The children form a ring, with one 
player standing outside. Тһе ring 
stands still and represents the houses 
of a village. At the first verse the child 
outside the ring dances around outside 
the circle. At the second verse the 
children jn the ring raise their clasped 
hands, "allowing the one outside to 
pass under. She runs in under one 
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pair of arms and out under another, 
and so winds in and out until She has 
passed around the ring. She tries to 
complete the circle by the time the 
verse is sung. At the third verse she 
Stops in the centre of the ring and 
chooses one for her partner. The two 
then run around the outside of the 
circle while singing the last verse, 
“ Follow me to London, etc.," returning 
at the close to the centre of the ring 
where they bow and part, the first 
player going back to the ring. The 
game is then repeated with the child 
chosen as partner running around the 
village. When large numbers of children 
are playing, several may be chosen to 
run around the village instead of one, 
In that case several partners will be 
chosen. This game can be played in 
the classroom. 

The children can sit in their desks 
or chairs and sing, two or three children 
can be chosen to run round the village. 
They start from different parts of the 
room and run up and down the aisles 
between the chairs; they can touch 
two or three children to follow them. 
When the windows are mentioned, the 
children that still remain seated stand 
and clasp hands with their neighbours 
to form arches or windows. 

The words can be altered to more 
familiar words if desired, for example, 
“town ” for “ village," or what children 
understand still better, “ cottage ” for 
“ village.” 


Winding Games 

This interesting form of game grew 
from a very ancient Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion, that of tree worship. The game 
called the “ Elder Tree ” is one of the 
old” English forms. This game repre- 
sented a number of young men and 


A Winding Game. 


The above diagram shows another way to 
play the winding game. Firsta ring is 
formed, then it is broken at В and the 

children march round and round until 

point A is reached. Now the children.at the 
places marked X raise their hands to: 
make the archway and the feacher or 
child who is leading and who now stands at 
А comes out, and the rest follow. It is 

important that hands be kept joined all the те. 


Fig. 9.—A WINDING GAME. 
(See the winding games in Chapter VII.) 
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world-wide." It is suitable for children 
of seven and eight. It can be played 
indovrs or out, A 


. 
Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow, 
Oats, peas, beans, and barley grow, 

Can you or 1 or anybody know 

How oats, peas, beans, and barley grow ? 
Thus the farmer sows his seed, 

Thus he stands and takes his ease, 
Stamps his foot and claps his hands 

And turns around and views his lands. 


A-waiting for a partner, 
A-waiting for a partner, 

Open the ring and choose one in 
While we all gaily dance and sing. 


The children form a ring, clasping 


hands. A child is chosen to stand in 
the middle. They all sing the first 
four lines, then they drop their hands 
and each child goes through the actions 
indicated by the words: sowing the 
seeds with a broad sweep of the arm; 
standing erect and folding the arms; 
stamping the foot ; clapping the hands: 
and at the end of the verse turning 
entirely round. They then take hand 

again and circle round, singing: j 


Waiting fora partner, 
Waiting for a partner. 


At the last two lines they stand s 
until a partner is chosen, and 
dance around. 
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, „From the painting by Marie Bashkirtseff. 
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What game shall we play? 


Let the children suggest games to play. 
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м 0:9 1974 
From the painting by Fred Morgan. 
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Copyright: Photographische Gesellschaft. , 2 

A HEAVY LOAD. 

At play on the farm: Imitative games. (See Chapter HL) 
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ardson. 


From the painting by Sir W. 0. Orch 


THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 
* My Pigeon-house I open wide. 


Photo: Hanfstaengl. 


An illustration for the game » (See Chapter IIL) 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MORE SOCIAL GAMES, SINGING GAMES, AND PLAY 
RHYMES 


Did you ever see a Lassie ? Our Shoes are made of Leather, Hunting, Rabbit in the Hollow, Queen 
Anne, The Muffin Man, Itiskit, Itiskit, Drawa Bucket of Water, Playing Cheeses, Washing Dishes, 


How Many Miles 
Did You Ever See a Lassie? 


HIS is a pleasing game for little 
children, and the source of some 
very good exercises. 

The children form a ring, clasping 


hands. There is one child in the 
middle. They walk round singing or 
saying : 


Did you ever see a lassie, a lassie, a lassie, 
Did you ever see a lassie do #his way and 
that ? 


While they are doing this the child 
in the middle illustrates some move- 
ment that she wants the others to 
imitate. During the last two lines of 
the verse the players stand still in their 
place, drop hands, and imitate the 
movements of the player in the middle, 
when she continues with the rest : 


Do this way and that way and this way and 
that way ; 

Did you ever see a lassie do this way and 
that? 


The word “lassie” can be changed 
to “laddie” for a little boy. The 
player may imitate any action, raking 
hay, , bowing, doing any gymnastic 
exercise, etc, 
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to Babylon ? 
Our Shoes are Made of Leather 


Our shoes are made of leather ; 
Our stockings are made of silk ; 
Our pinafores are calico, 

As white as any milk. 


Here we go a-round, a-round ; 
Here we go a-round, a-round, 
Until we touch the ground. 


This is a game for little children. 
They stand in a ring without joining « 
hands, and as they sing they point in 
turn to their shoes, to their stockings, 
and then hold out their pinafores or 
dresses in the third line. 

They then join hands and sing the 
second stanza, dancing round in a ring 
as fast as they can. At the last word 
they all fall down. 


Hunting 

This singing gamé'is suitable-for 
children of seven and eight.“ Little 
boys afe particularly fond of it. 


Oh, have you seen the Shah ? 
Oh, have you seen the Shah ? 
He lights his pipe on a starlight night. 
Oh, have you seen the Shah ? 


For a-hunting we will go, 

A-hunting we will go. © 

We'll catch a fox and put him ina box. 
A-hunting we will до. 
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The children stand in two lines facing 
each other. They clap their hands in 
time with the song, and sing or say 
the first verse. While the last verse is 
being said the two children at the top 
of the lines run forward and join hands, 
run down between the lines to the 
bottom, turn around, join hands, and 
run up again. They then unclasp their 
hands and run down the outside of the 
lines, each on his own side, and take 
their places at the foot of the lines. 
By this time the verse should be 
finished ; it is then sung again, the two 
children who are now standing at the 
head running down through the middle, 
etc. When all the players have run, 
the children join in a ring and all 
dance around, repeating the verse for 
the last time. If there are a large 
number of players several can run 
instead of two; for example, the first 
two can be the foxes, the next four the 
horses galloping or trotting in time, 
and the next four the hunters. 

This game is perhaps best played 
out-of-doors. 


Rabbit in the Hollow 


This is another hunting game that 
has many versions. 

It is suitable for children of five and 
six. It is especially pleasing to little 
ones, as it gives Scope to their dramatic 
instinct. > 


. ` 
Rabbit in the hollow sits and sleeps; 
Hunter in the forest nearer creeps. 
Little rabbit, have a care, 

Deep within the hollow there, 
Quickly to your home you must 
Run, run, fun. 


The children form a ring which 
represents the hollow, one child crouches 
in the centre of the ring for the rabbit, 
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another child is the hunter and roams 
about outside the ring. The two 
children act their part while the ring 
chants and marches around. At the 
words “run, run, run,” the hunter 
from without breaks into the ring, 
while the rabbit escapes and is pursued. 
If caught he becomes the hunter and 
another child is chosen for the rabbit. 
The verse can be varied by altering 
the actions of the rabbit. Instead of 
"Run, run, run," the children can 
chant “ Hop, hop, hop," or “ Hide, 
hide, hide.” 


Опееп Anne 

In this game one player hides her 
eyes, while the other children who are 
sitting have a ball which they hide. 
One child hides it in her lap with her 
hands over it; the rest all hide their 
hands in their laps, as if each one had 
it. The other child is then called. 
She has to discover in whose hands the 
ball is hidden. She looks at the faces 
of the children and their hands very 
carefully until she makes up her mind 
which one probably has the ball, and 
then addresses that one thus :— 


Queen Anne, Queen Anne, she sits in the 
sun, 

As fair as a lily, as brown as a bun. 

She sends you three letters and begs you'll 
read one | 


The child replies— 


I cannot read one unless I read all ; 


and the seeker answers : 


Then pray, Miss (whatever the name is), 
deliver the ball. 


T£ the ball really is with this player, 
the seeker and she change places, but 
otherwise tbe seeker hides her eyes 
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again and the ball changes hands (ог 
not). And so on until it is found. 

This game is suitable for children of 
six, seven, and eight. 

Another way of playing the game 
that appeals to children of seven and 
eight is for sides to be taken, one side 
consisting of Queen Anne and her 
maids, and the other side of gipsies. 
The gipsies have the ball first, and, 
having hidden it, they advance ina 
line towards Queen Anne, each holding 
up her skirts as if the ball were there 
(little boys must put their hands 
behind them), singing : 

Queen Anne, Queen Anne, she sits in the sun, 
As fair as a lily, as brown as a bun. 


King John has sent you letters three, 
And begs you'll read one unto me. 


Queen Anne and her maids reply: 


We cannot read one unless we read all, 
So pray, Miss (whatever the name of the 
player chosen may be), deliver the ball. 


If they have hit upon the right 
player she goes over to Queen Anne's 
side, But if not, the gipsies sing: 


The ball is mine, it is not thine, 
So you, proud Queen, sit still on your throne, 
While we poor gipsies go and come. 


They turn around and hide the ball 
again. The game can go on until all 
the gipsies are on Queen Anne's side. 


The Muffin Man 
THE MUFFIN MAN 
Oh, do you know the muffin man, 
The muffin man, the muffin man, 
Oh, do you know the muffin man, 
That lives in Drury Lane’? 


Oh, yes, I know the muffin man, 
The muffin man, the muffin man; 

Oh, yes, I know the muffin man, 
That lives in Drury Lane. 


The children stand in a circle while 
one in the middle dances up to another 
and asks, “ Oh, do you know ?"" etc, 
This one answers and then joins the 
one in the middle, and both repeat 


Then two of us know the muffin man, etc., 
etc. 


This done, the second player turns 
to someone in the circle and the same 
question and answer are given; and 
the three sing or say: 


Then three of us know the muffin man, etc, 
ğ ` 


Ў At the end, therefore, if there are 
eight children playing the Whole com- 


pany is singing : 
Then eight of us know the muffin man, etc, 


This game is suitable for children of 
seven and eight. It can be played in 
the schoolroom or playground. 


. 


Itiskit, Itiskit 

This is a form of “ Drop the Handker- 
chief.” It is suitable for children from 
seven to eight. 

АП the children but one stand in a 
ring with clasped hands; the odd 
player runs around on the outside of 
the ring, carrying a handkerchief and 
singing or saying: '* 

244 
Itiskit, Itiskit, | Ai ac 
A green and yellow basket. 
1 wroğe a letter to my love 


And on the way I dropped it. 
Some one of you has picked it up 


And put it in your pocket. 
It isn’t you—it isn’t you— 

This last phrase is repeated until 
the player decides behind whom he 
wishes to drop the handkerchief, when 
he says “ It is you!” and immediately 


es 
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starts on a quick run around the 
circle. The child behind whom the 
handKerchief was dropptd picks it up 
and at once starts around the circle in 
the opposite direction, the object being 
to see which of the two shall first reach 
the vacant place. 


Draw a Bucket of Water, or The Well 


This is a spring game suitable for 
children from seven to eight. It is 
played in groups of four and is a good 
game for a romp on the grass. 


THE WELL 


Draw a bucket of water 

For my lady's daughter. 

One in a rush, two in a rush, 

Here we all go under the bush. 
Bundle of rags, bundle of rags, etc. 


The four children stand in couples 
opposite each other, joining hands 
across and pulling backwards and 
forwards. At the words “ here we all ” 
the two with arms on top throw them 
over the heads of the other two, who 
duck under. The latter do the same in 
turn, so that they will then be standing 
ina circle with arms around each other's 
waists; then they dance around in this 
position in a lively manner to the words 
“ bundle of ragş,” etc., until they fall 
down. 

а > . 4 
Playing Cheeses . 
This is a twirling game for little girls. 


Bo 


Yellow cheeses, white laces, 

Up and down the market places. 

Happy hearts and pleasant faces 
As down we go. 


ә 
The children spin round and round 
through the rhyme and then sit down 
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suddenly with inflated skirts or pina- 
fores spread out like great cheeses, 


Washing Dishes 


Wash my ladies’ dishes, 

Hang them on the bushes. 

When the bushes begin to crack, 
Hang them on the donkey's back, 
When the donkey begins to run, 
Then we'll have some jolly fun. 


Two children stand facing each 
other; they join hands and swing their 
arms from side to side to the end of 
the rhyme, then they “wring my 
lady's dish-cloth ” by dancing round 
and round or in any jolly manner 
until they are tired. 


How many Miles to Babylon ? 


“ How many miles to Babylon ? ” 

“ Three score and ten." 

“ Will we be there by candlelight ? ” 
“Yes, and back again.” 

“ Open your gates and let me through.” 
“ Not without a curtsey and bow.” 

“ Here's a curtsey and here's a bow.” 

“ Here's a friendly nod for you.” 


The children stand in two lines 
facing each other. They take hold of 
hands and sway or walk up and down 
towards each other to the rhythm of 
the words. At the words “here's a 
curtsey ” a curtsey is dropped, and at 
“here's a bow” a bow is given; at 
“а friendly nod ” the head is nodded. 
Then one row raise their arms and 
make arches, the other side take 
partners and go under as both lines 
walk forward. Both sides turn around 
and again walk through the opposite 
sides, raising and lowering arms. The 


'game” may be repeated as often as 


liked. 


° 
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GAMES AND PLAYS MORE DIRECTLY CONNECTED 
WITH LESSONS 


Dramatic Play with Dolls : 


with Nature Study : The Falling Leaves, North Wind at Play, 
Connection with Lessons on Occupations : 
The Mill, and the Mill-wheel, The Cooper, 
House, Cooking, The Days of the Week. Games in Connection with Lessons 
Rowing or Boating, See-Saw. May-day Games. Weaving 
the Clock: The Pendulum, Clocks and Watches, 
Games in Connection with Lessons on Birds: the Ten Birds, the Game of 


The Weathervane. Games in 
smith, The Shoemaker, The Miller, 
Carpenter, Building a 
on Holidays; The Bridge, Swinging, 
Games. Games in Connection with Lessons on 
Clock Game, The Dial. 
Buying Birds. 
cellaneous Games : 
and Dogs and Sheep, 


Games in Connection with Music: 
To London, Little Jack Horner, The Rainbow Fairies, Spring Time, Shepherds 
The Farmyard Gate, An Animal Guessing Game, The Garden Game, The 


Housekeeping Games for Little Ones. Dramatic Plays in Connection 


Finger Play, The Weathercock, 
The Miner, The Black- 
The Wheelwright, The 


The Town Musicians, A Marching Game. Mis- 


Farmer's Daughter. 


N Chapter III it has been shown 

how many imitative games and 

dramatic plays spring İrom the 
child's experiences. In this chapter 
many of the ideas suggested in Chapter 
III are worked out as plays, but the 
plays given are those that can be 
definitely connected with lessons. 

The children who have had lessons 
on the winds and know the north 
wind will enjoy acting “ The North 
Wind at Play." 

The simple games about the weather- 
vane will definitely help the teaching 
of Geography, and so on, while all the 
games will help language work. Al- 
though the play spirit has not been 
forgotten, the games in this chapter 
are less spontaneous than some and are 
meant to remind the children of some- 
thing they have learnt or are trying to 
learn. “The Farmer's Daughter ” is 
perhaps the' one least connected with 
any formal teaching. 


т. DRAMATIC PLAY wit рош 
Housekeeping Games for Little Ones 

Little ones can learn many lessons” 
through their simple play with dolls. 


If this play is watched it can be directed 
into useful channels. Sometimes little 
ones can be told what to make their 
dollies do. The following little rhyme 
can be played and enjoyed by the 
children, and summarises their activi- 
ties with their dolls. 


KITTY'S DOLLY 
This is Kitty's dolly. 
Kitty sings this song. 


Тн 15 THE WAY 

This is the way 
I wash her clothes, 
Wash her clothes, 
Wash her clothes ; 
This is the way 
I wash her clothes, 
So early in the morning. t 
€. 
$ This is the way У 
+ Iiron her clothes, 

Коп her clothes, 

Iron her clothes ; 

This is the way 

Iiron her clothes, 

So early in the morning. 


This is the way 
Iscrub her floor, Ф 
Scrub her floor, 
Scrub her floor ; 
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This is the way 
I scrub her floor, 
- So early in the morning. 
4 This is the way 
> I sweep her house, 
Sweep her house, 
Sweep her house”; 
This is the way 
I sweep her house, 
So early in the morning. 
This is the way 
I bake her cake, 
Bake her cake, 
Bake her cake ; 
This is the way 
I bake her cake, 
So early in the morning. 
'This is the way 
I take her to call, 
Take her to call, 
Take her to call; 
This is the way 
I take her to call, 
So early in the morning. 
This is the way 
t I take her to ride, 
Take her to ride, 
Take her to ride ; 
This is the way 
I take her to ride, 
So early in the morning. 
ANONYMOUS. 


The children will delight in acting 
each of these verses with their dolls. 

Many other plays with dolls can be 
invented to illustrate talks or lessons 
on home life. * - 

The pictures given in this volume 
are of reat value for language training 
if used in connection with the various 
plays described. They show the real 
idea at the back of the play and make 
the play more dignified. 


2. NATURE GAMES AND DRAMATIC 
PLAYS IN CONNECTION WITH 
NATURE STUDY . / 

Some games that deal with plant 
and animal life have already been 
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given,in the various chapters on active 
and social games. The following games 
are less formal and spring more directly 
from the nature lesson. 


An Autumn Game 
The Falling Leaves 


Use George Cooper's Poem “ Come, 
Little Leaves,” for the basis of this 
game. It is given here in case teachers 
do not know it. 


** Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day, 

“Come over the meadows with me and 
play ; 

Put on your dresses of red and gold, 

For summer is gone and the days grow cold.” 


Soon as the leaves heard the wind's loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the sweet little song they knew. 


Dancing and whirling, the little leaves went, 

Winter had called them, and they were 
content ; 

Soon, fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

The snow laid a coverlid over their heads. 


One child is chosen to be the North 
Wind. Another child is chosen to be 
Winter. She hides out of sight at the 
beginning of the game. The rest of the 
children are the leaves. The North 
Wind comes blowing along, and saying 
* Qo-oo-00 ! " Не invites the leaves 
to his party. They don their dresses 
of red, yellow, and brown for this 
party. The wind then goes among the 
leaves. All the children whom he 
touches follow him. When he reaches 
the front of the room or any spot agreed 
upon they fall lightly to the ground 
and he leaves them. When they аге 
fast asleep Dame Winter comes and 

, covers them with snow. There they 
sleep till springtime. і 
Little ones will also enjoy dramatis- 
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ing “ October's Party” by George 
Cooper. 

Teachers can use the “ Leaves’ 
Party ” given in “Songs of the Child 
World,” No. 1, Jessie L. Gaynor; and 
“ Come, Little Leaves,” in “ Songs and 
Games for Little Ones,” Harriet S. 
Jenks (Oliver Ditson Co., Boston). 


North Wind at Play 

A play for children of six, seven, or 
eight in connection with lessons on the 
wind. One child is chosen for the Father 
of the Winds, another represents the 
North Wind; the rest of the children 
are flowers, apple trees laden with 
apples, and fields of grain. The children 
chosen for a field of grain stand in 
regular lines. 

North Wind. Father, I am tired of 
being shut up in this cave. Let me 
go out and play. 

Father of Winds. It is still summer, 
and you are very rough, North Wind. 
We only want gentle winds in summer. 

North Wind. Please let me go for a 
little while, I want to play with the 
flowers. 1 will try to blow gently. 

Father of Winds. Well, you may go, 
but you must not stay out too long. 
Remember it is summer; do not blow 
too roughly. 

North Wind. 1 will be very careful. 
Good-bye, father. O0-00-00-00. (The 
wind runs away.) 

Father. Good-bye, North + Wind. 
Blow gently. 

North Wind. Оо-оо-оо! I am out 
of the old cave. What shall I do? 
I will play with the flowers. (Runs up 
toflowers. Hallo, flowers. 

Flowers. Good-morning, North Wind. 
Why are you blowing in the summer-e 
time ? 

North Wind. Oh, my father let me 
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come out and play for a little while. 
Come, flowers, and play with me ! š 

Flowers. Nb, we cannot play' with 
you. We must take care of our blos- 
soms. t 

North Wind. You won't play with 
me. Oo-oo-o0! I will blow you down. 
Oo-oo-oo! Take that! 

Flowers. You blow too hard. You 
are breaking our stalks. You are blow- 
ing away our petals. 

North Wind. Well, I don't care. 
You should have played with me. 
Now 1 shall ask someone else. (Goes up 
to apple tree.) Hallo, old Apple Tree, 
come and play with me. 

Apple Tree. No, no, North Wind. 
You know 1 cannot play until winter. 
Don't you see my branches are full of 
apples ? 

North Wind. Oo-oo-oo! Who cares 
for your apples? Take Њаё! 00-00-00 | 
And that! Oo-o0-00 ! н 

Apple Tree. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 
You wicked wind! You have blown 
all my apples to the ground. What 
shall I do ? 

North Wind. Why didn't you play 
with me then ? Now I must find some- 
one else. (Goes to field of grain.) 
Here is a field of grain. Hallo, Grain, 
come and play with me. 

Grain. Play? Na,el am too busy 
to play. Iam gettingeready for autumn. 
I must be yellow and гіра for the 
harvest. 

North Wind. Well, if you won't 
play with me, TH play with you. 
Take that! Oo-00-00-00! (The children 
representing the corn sway up and 
down as the wind blows them.) 

Grain. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! You 
are blowing me to the ground. My 
grain will never ripen. (The children 
can lie down for fallen grain.) 


. 
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Father of Winds. North Wind! 
North Wind! Come back to your 
cave! Come back at once ! 

North Wind. What do you want, 
father ? 

Father. Y want you! Farmer Brown 
has been to call upon me. He says 
you have broken his flowers, blown 
the apples from his tree, and bent his 
grain to the ground. Why have you 
done this ? 

North Wind. I was only playing, 
father. I asked the flowers to play 
with me, and they wouldn't. So I just 
gave them a little shove. I did not 
mean to hurt them. 

Father. But you broke their stalks 
and scattered their petals. 

North Wind. Then І asked the apple 
tree to play with me and she wouldn't. 
So I gave her just a little shake. 

Father. But you shook every apple 
to the ground ! 

North Wind. Next I asked the grain 
to play—and it wouldn't. So I blew 
upon it—not very hard. I did not 
mean to hurt it. 

Father. But you ruined it. Go into 
your cave! You are too rough to be 
out-of-doors in the summer. You must 
not leave this cave until winter comes. 
Then you may play and howl out-of- 
doors as much аз you please. 

Little ones enjóy hearing this story 
and trying to play it. They can make 
up another play to tell the good avork 
of the winds: scattering seeds, turning 
windmills, etc. The children can pre- 
tend to be windmills in this way: two 
children stand back to back with left 
arms up and fight arms by the side. 
On the first count the arms change 
places: left forward downward, right 
forward upward. Repeat for each 
count till the children have the motion 
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well "learned. (See Miss Johnson's 
“Educational Gymnastic Plays.”) 
The little story of the Winds and 
their Father, on which many plays can 
be based, will be found in “ Easy Steps 
ш en Composition," Book I (Bell, 


Games can also be Played in Connection 
with Lessons on the Weathervane 
and Points of the Compass 

Finger Play for Very Little Children 

The lower part of the child’s arm 
stands as upright as possible; his hand 
is spread out in the same direction so 
that the four fingers form, as it were, 
the tail of the weathercock, the flat 
hand the body, and the little thumb 
the throat and head of the cock. In 
this position the child’s hand moves 
to and fro as the whole hand turns 
from side to side; this gives a good wrist 
movement. The children, when they 
have got their weathercocks ready, can 
be asked from what directionisthe wind 
blowing. West? All the weather- 
cocks point to the west. Actual points 
of the compass are thus taught. They 
can, if wished, say or sing Froebel's 

Mother Song. 


THE WEATHERCOCK OR VANE 


Аз the Cock, up on the Tower, 

Turns in wind and storm and shower, 
So my Baby's hand is bending 

Апа his pleasure has no ending. 


See Fig. то, which shows position of 
the hand when representing a weather- 
vane. 


The Weathervane 

The children represent weathervanes 
гру standing with arms outstretched at 
the sides. They turn from the waist-line 
a little to the right, then front, and to 
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the left, and front again. This is,good 
exercise for the waist muscles if care 
is taken not to turn too far. 

The children can make these move- 
ments in time to music, or in time to 
the Weathervane Song given in “ Songs 
and Music of Froebel's Mother Plays," 
by Susan E. Blow (D. Appleton Co., 
New York). 

Little ones like pretending they are 
weathercocks when they hear the 
stories of “The Little Half Chick," 
* The Discontented Weathervane,” etc. 

See pictures of the weathercock in 
the Geography section and the Nature 
Study section. 

See also the game called “ Weather- 
cock ” in Chapter VI. 


3. GAMES IN CONNECTION WITH LES- 
SONS ON WELL-KNOWN OCCUPA- 
TIONS, SUCH AS THE BLACKSMITH, 
THE SHOEMAKER, THE WHEEL- 
WRIGHT, THE MINER, ETC., ETC. 


These trade games have been men- 
tioned in Chapter III, but here they are 
worked out. 


The Miner 

A small circle or square of children 
represents the "cage." Through the 
“door ” (a child stands aside to make 
the door) the miners enter with “ pick- 
axe and shovel” on their shoulders, 
and “close the door” after them. 
The children forming the cage slowly 
bend their knees “ as it is lowered into 
the mine." The miners get out and 
work. When ready to come up, they 
enter the cage, which “ rises,” and they 
return to their homes. Thé “ Song of 
Iron ” in “ Songs of the Child World,” 
No. т, Jessie L. Gaynor (John Chyrch 
Co., 6s.), can be used when playing this, 
game. 
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Fig. 10.—FINGER PLAY. THE WEATHERCOCK, 
(Position of child’s hand for weathercock. See 
Chapter IX.) 


‹ 
The Blacksmith (Fig. тт) 

One child represents the blacksmith, 
who pokes up his fire and heats his iron. 
He is all ready for work when a man 
drives up with a horse that needs а 
shoe. The blacksmith heats his iron, 
hammers it into shape, then fits it on 
the horse's foot. The owner pays for 
it and gaily rides away. The picture 
(Fig. 11) will help the «children when 
planning this game e A large picture 
can be made from paper-cuttiny (see 
section on Handwork). Each child in 
turn can bring a horse, or a broken 
chain, etc., to be mended. 

The following rhymes from “ Little 
Gem Poetry Books,” Infants’ Book 
(Bell, 6d.), can be said by the children, 
in this game. 


* Traveller 
Robert Burns, fellow fine, s 
Can you shoe this horse of mine ? 
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Blacksmith 


Yes, good sir, that I can, 
As well as any other man. 
There's a nail and there's a prod, 
^ And now, good sir, your horse is shod. 


The blacksmith hammers the whole day long, 
For his hammer is heavy and his arm is 
strong. 

Strike, boys, strike, while the iron is red-hot. 
Here comes a horse. What will he do ? 
He'll hammer out a nice new shoe. 

Strike, boys, strike, while the iron is red-hot ; 
Strike, boys, strike, while the iron is red-hot. 


Here comes a man with a broken chain, 
He'll hammer the links together again. 
Strike, boys, strike, while the iron is red-hot ; 
Strike, boys, strike, while the iron is red-hot. 


For the anvil chorus, rhythmic strik- 
ing with a hammer on bars of iron will 
give added effect. 

The children can play a similar game 
by substituting motor garages and 
petrol stations for the blacksmith's shop 
and bringing motor cars to be repaired 
or to be filled with petrol. 


The Shoemaker 
Finger Play 

The actions of putting in the needle, 
drawing out the long thread, boring 
the hole with an awl, and hammering in 
the nails can all be used as finger play. 
These activities are fully given in the 
“ Song of the Shpemaker,” in “ Merry 
бап ада Games,” Clara Beeson Hub- 
bard (Balmer & Weber Co, St. 
Louis). . 


Making Shoes 

Some of the children sit cross-legged 
on the floor or on the benches busy at 
work. (See picture of shoemaker in 


the Handwork section.) Other children , 


come to purchase a pair of shoes. 
The shoemaker fits the shoes to the 
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customers, who find them satisfactory, 
pay for them, and walk carefully home. 

They can also dramatise the rhyme 
of the “ Cobbler," in Book II, “ Easy 
ar in English Composition ” (Bell, 


The Miller, the Mill, and the Mill-Wheel 


Game 


The children form a wheel by clasp- 
ing hands across. If this is too difficult 
for little ones they must simply make 
a ring to form the wheel. One child 
outside the wheel represents the miller, 
The wheel revolves while the miller 
walks round it. As the last line is sung 
the children unclasp hands, turn, and 
clasp hands again. The miller tries to 
join hands with someone. If he suc- 
ceeds the child who loses his partner 
becomes the miller. This part of the 
game can be omitted with little children. 


Song 

He's a jolly miller, 

Мо care he knows, 

As round the mill he gaily goes. 

Clack-a-clack, clack, so gaily it goes, 

Clack-a-clack, clack, so gaily it goes. 
(Children clap and turn.) 

His work is useful, his work is right, a 

And thus he keeps busy from morning till 

night. 

Clack-a-clack, clack, so gaily it goes, 

Clack-a-clack, clack, so gaily it goes. 

Come join in his labour and join in his song, 

And we will be merry all the day long. 


Poem 
Little ones can say this poem 35 
they go round in a ring. 


MILL-WHEEL 


Round and round it goes, 

As fast the water flows, 

The dripping, dropping, rolling wheel, 
That turns the dusty noisy mill, 
Round and round it goes. 


yruusyoerg 
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Turning all the day, 

It never stops to play, * 
The dripping, dropping, rolling wheel, 
But keeps on grinding golden meal. 
Turning all the day. 


Another way for little ones to play 
‚ {һе mill-wheel (a water-wheel as in the 
above poem) is thus: The mill-wheel is 
represented by some children forming 
a small circle in, the front of the room. 
The stream consists of a continuous 
line of the remaining children, led by 
the teacher round the room. When 
the “mill-wheel ” is reached it turns, 
and the miller poürs corn or wheat 
into the “ hopper " (outside the circle). 
As soon as the flour or meal is ground 
the baker comes to buy a “ bagful." 
When. the bread is baked several 
mothers go to the baker to buy some 
and give it to their families. 


The Cooper š 


A small ring, not holding hands, 


represents the “ barrel staves.” The 
cooper “ makes his barrel ” by laying 
the arms of one child upon the shoulder 
of the next, hammering as he goes, and 
singing, “ Oh, 1 am the cooper. This 
is how I make my barrel.” See also 
“ Songs and Games for Little Ones,” 
by Harriet S. Jenks (Oliver Ditson Co., 
Boston). 


The Wheelwright (Fig. 12) 

One child represents the hub. Four 
others stand with one hand on the 
“hub ” and the other outstretched— 
these are the “ spokes.” These spokes 
are joined by the rim—a ring of 
children outside, joining hands. The 
hands of the “ spokes ” rest upon the 
shoulders of the “rim.” This wheel 
can be “ turned ” if care is taken that 
no break occurs. Little ones will like 

11—16 
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Fig. 12--ТНЕ WHEELWRIGHT, 
(See trade game in Chapter IX.) 


to look at pictures of a wheelwright at 
work (Fig. 12), and pictures. of wheels, 
so that they can see clearly the hub, 
the spokes, the rim. They can draw 
large wheels on the board or on large 
sheets of paper. i 


The Carpenter (Fig. 13) 
Finger Play 

The children can represent rhythmi- 
cally the activities of the carpenter— 
with saw, plane, and hámmer, also the 
swing of the woodmarf's axe." They can, 
if wished, use first one hand then the 
other Tor symmetrical development. 
The picture of the carpenters at work 
will give the children ideas, also pic- 
tures of their tools. These games 
will, of course, be taken in connection 
with language work, oral composition. 
A picture of the carpenter and, his tools 
*can be made in paper-cutting. (See 
Handwork section.) 
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Below we give Froebel’s rhyme about 


the carpenter, in case any teacher 
would like to use it. 


Zish! Zish! Zish! 

The joiner's working his plane ! 
. Joiner, plane the table flat ; 
Leave no holes, be sure of that, 
Zish! Zish! Zish! 

Hear the joiner's plane, 

Long strokes send, 

Straight from end to end ; 
Working always with the grain, 
Forward and then back again. 
Long strokes send | 

Plane the bench, my friend. 


Game—Building a House (Fig. 14) 

Eight children represent “ trees grow- 
ing in the forest.” These аге “cut 
down ” by the woodman (the children 
fall). The carpenter then saws the 
logs into boards and planes them. 
When these are straight and smooth 
he stands four children in a circle. 
The opposite twos clasp hands in 
London Bridge fashion. They thus 
represent the framework and roof of 
the house. The carpenter places the 
remaining four between the first, leay- 
ing spaces for windows. 

When completed someone can come 
and buy the house and move into it, 
or all the children can say together: 


THE RHYME OF THE HOUSE 
This iş the house all painted white, 


That the carpenter builded snug and tight, 
To shelter the little children? 


These are the boards that were planed just 
right, n 
To use for the house all painted white, 
That the carpenter builded snug and tight, 
To shelter the little children. 


These аге the logs of sturdy might % 
That were sawed into boards that were 


planed just right. 


To use for the house all painted white 


That the carpenter builded snug and tight, 
To shelter the little children, 
These are the trees that the axe so bright 
Chopped into logs of sturdy might, 
That were sawed into boards that were 
planed just right, 

To use for the house all painted white, 
That the carpenter builded snug and tight, 
To shelter the little children, 

Grace L. Krock, 


Little ones will like illustrating this 
poem and game, and drawing the 
house, the boards, the logs, the trees, 
as in Fig. 14. 


Cooking 

This suggests many imitative plays 
to little ones with clay or sand. They 
can “ play " the nursery rhyme “ Pat- 
a-Cake," etc. The following rhyme is 
useful for finger play, and in connection 
with sense training, for example, when 
the children have.tried to recognise 
spices by the sense of taste and smell. 


MAKING A CAKE 
Do you want to make a cake ? 
Be sure fresh eggs to take. 
Break them open, one, two, three, 
For it must be rich, you see. 
(Thechildren pretend to break eggs in a bowl.) 
Now begin to swiftly beat 
Eggs and butter, sugar sweet. 
Just a minute, please, now halt | 
Don't forget a pinch of salt. 
Raisins, currants, citron, spice, 
"These will help to make it nice. 
Gently now the sieve you lift 
And into the mixture sift 
Flour enough to make it right, 
Not too heavy, not too light. 
Next we take a buttered tin, 
Quickly turn the batter in. 
As you open the oven door, 
Do not spill it on the floor. 
Now quickly shut it in, 
This nice batter in the tin. 
Slowly rise and slowly bake, 
Then we'll have a lovely cake. 


Lu 
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The children can imitate all the 
above actions as the poem is said to 
them. They will like to make drawings 
on, the board to illustrate this poem. 
4. GAMES IN CONNECTION WITH TEACH- 

ING THE DAYS OF THE WEEK 
Finger Play 

The following rhyme may be played 
in many different ways. It may be 
used as finger play or an action exercise 
for the whole class, or seven children 
can represent the days of the week and 
say and act the poem. If they look at 
the chart shown in Fig. 15 they will 
learn how to read the names as they 
play the game. They can draw their 
own chart of the days and add their 
own drawings showing what they do 
each day. They can draw stick figures 
to show their own activities. (See the 
chapters on Drawing in the Handwork 
section.) 


A RHYME OF THE WEEK (Fig. 15) 


Monday 
Rub, rub, rub! 
Wring, wring, wring ! 
Rinse, rinse, rinse ! 
While we gaily sing. 
Take the clothes outdoors ! 
Hang them on the line ! 
Oh, how white they look ! ` 
Washing.day is fine | 
Tuesday 
*  Sprinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle ! 
Fold and roll and press ! › 
Lay them in the basket, 
Towel, sheet, and dress. 
Flat-iron's hissing hot ! 
Oh, but this is fun ! 
Merrily we'll work 
Till our ironing's done. 


Wednesday 
Stir, stir, stir ! 
Beat, beat, beat! 
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N Roll, roll, roll ! 
Such good things to eat | 
Cookies, cakes, and pies, 
Bread and doughnuts, too. 
Oh, but baking day is great | 
With pleasant work to do, 


Thursday 

Shining little needle, 
Show us your bright eye | 

See the thread go through it | 
Sewing we will try, 

Pillow-case or apron, 
Pretty gown or sheet, 

How we love to sew them 
With our stitches neat ! 

АП the world in rags might stay 
Were it not for sewing дау! 


Friday 

Sweep, sweep, sweep | 
Nooks and corners all 

Must be free from dust and dirt 
Ere the shadows fall, 

Busily we ply our brooms | 
When our sweeping's done, 

Oh, how nice our rooms will look, | 
Every single one | 


Saturday 

Scrub, scrub, scrub ! 
Floors are cleaned to-day. 

Merrily we scour and rub ; 
"Tis as good as play. 

When we work with all our might 
Rest is coming soon. 

Jolliest time in all the week 
Saturday afternoon. 


Sunday 

Kling, kling, kling ! 
Bells up in the steeple 

Swing and swing, 
Calling to the people, 

Smooth away the marks of care ; 
Don a pretty gown | 

"Tis the time to go to church 
In country orin town. 

, Sunday is the sweetest day; 
“Тіз the time to praise and pray. 

BERTHA E. BUSH. 


HOUSE. 
» Chapter IX.) 


е е 
Fig. 14.—THE GAME OF BUILDING A 
(See “The Rhyme of the House, 
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Older children of seven and eight will 
like to dramatise the story of the days 
given in “ Easy Steps in English 
Composition,” Book I (Bell, 64.). 

The above rhyme makes a good 
reading chart (see Vol. I, the section 
on Reading, for reading charts of 
different kinds). 


5. TALKS ABOUT HOLIDAYS AND 
CHILDREN'S GAMES 

When the children talk about their 
holidays, and what they did and saw 
on their holidays, there will be oppor- 
tunities for imitation plays, and ideas 
for games will arise. 

Perhaps some children have seen 
bridges. 


The Bridge 

The children can play London Bridge 
(see Chapter VIT). 

They can play bridges by building 
several bridges (children clasping 
hands). The rest of the children form 
the river and wind in and out and 
under the bridges. 


Under the Bridge 

A long bridge is formed by two rows 
of children who clasp hands as in 
London Bridge. A mother duck and 
her “ducklings four” swim in the 
water under tlie bridge and can be fed 
by їйє children on the shore. Instead 
of a river, a railway line can run under 
the bridge and a train puff through. 

A good way of varying London 
Bridge is to play it this way. Bridges 
are formed as for London Bridge, but 
each child that passes under the bridges 
has a flower name. The Bridges sing : 


We're looking for a pretty flower, 
We're looking for a pretty flower, 
And here's one now. 
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Each child forming part of the bridge 
has three chances to guess the flower 
name of the person caught. If they 
fail she is free to go marching on. 

On rainy days they can play London 
Bridge by singing : 

Now the rain is falling down, falling down, 
falling down, 

Now the rain is falling down, 

And it's caught you. 


Every one caught in the rain must 
go home. 


Swinging 

The swings are formed by two 
children facing each other, whose 
clasped hands represent the board on 
which an imaginary child is seated. А 
child pushes the swing forward then 
back rhythmically, and runs under on 
the fourth forward movement (or what- 
ever movement is decided on). The 
" swings" are placed at intervals 
around the room so that a circle is 
made by those running under. The 
children must frequently change places 
so that all have the fun. A swinging 
song can be sung or said by the children 
who form the swings. 


Rowing or Boating 

This game frequently follows talks 
on the holidays. All the children make 
preparation for a day's outing on the 
river. They "step on board the 
boats," that is, they sit on desks or 
tables with their feet on chairs. They 
pull with oar strokes and bend the 
body in time to music or without 
music. Having reached a green bank, 
they jump out, have their picnic (they 
al! sit on the floor and pretend to eat), 
tell stories, etc., and then row home 


again. 


THURSDAY. 


: FRIDAY. 
2- 


SATURDAY. 


= 
SUNDAY. 
Fig. 15—GAMES FOR ЕК. Ü ‘ 
» e of the k," Chapter I. reading chart.) 
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They can also act this rhyme : 


Let's play our seats аге boats, 
How many boats эге! 

And seo here are our trusty cara, 
To row them near and far, 


Now*rowing, rowing, rowing so, 
All in tho bright June weather, 

We row, and row, and row, and row 
And dip our oars together, 

Now let us rest awhile right here, 
And pick the lilies white, 

How pure they are with golden hearts, 
Now dainty, sweet, and bright, 

See, all the flowers are picked, and now 
We'll tie them up and then, 

We'll take our trusty oars once more, 


' And row back home again, 
Maupe M. Grawr, 


See-Saw 

A child with arms stretched sideways 
at the level of the shoulders represents 
the see-saw. Two other children take 
* hold, one on each end of the see-saw. 
Each child alternately bends and 
stretches the knees as one is now 
“high,” then “ low,” but the body of 
the see-saw is stationary, the arms 

only should move. 
Sec “ Gymnastic Plays,” by Fanny 
Publishing 
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A modification of “Here we Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush" can be 
used in playing the Maypole game. 


Here we go round the Maypole, 
The Maypole, the Maypole, 
Here we go round the Maypole 
This lovely May-Day morning, 
So do we weave our garlands, 
Our garlands, our garlands, 
So do we weave our 

This lovely May-Day morning. 


6, Weavixe GAMES 


for threads of the warp, standing at 


Dots show warp threads. 


Pig. 16-—WEAVING, 
(бее weaving games, Chapter 1X.) 


Hi, weavers! Ho, weavers! 

Come and weave with me | 

You'll rarely find, go where you will, 
A happier band than we! 


7. GAMES IN CONNECTION WITH LES- 
SONS ON THE CLOCK 

See different ways of telling the time 
in the past: shadow of a stick, sun- 
dial, hour-glass, etc., in the History 
section, Vol. II. See also games and 
rhymes about the clock in Vol. I on 
the teaching of Arithmetic, 


Rhythmic Games 
The Pendulum 

The rhythmic motion of the pendu- 
lum is represented by swinging the 
arms backward then forward on ac- 
cented beats. The arm may also be 
moved in front of the body from side 
to side, 

Good exercise in balance is gained 
by rhythmically swinging one foot, 


Clocks and. Watches 

Hall Clocks.—Let the children stand 
in their chairs and swing their arms 
slowly, to and fro. * ® 

Clocks on the Shelf.—Let the children 
stand on the floor and swing their arms, 
a little faster. 

Watches —Let them sit in their seats 


and move one hand with increased 


These activities are given in " Tick- 
Tack" in "Small Songs for Small 
Singers." 

The children may like to learn and 
say this rhyme when they are playing 
“ clocks," 


THE TICK.TACK FAIRY 
There is a little fairy lives with me every day, 
And tells me all 1 ought to do at work, at 


rest, at play! 
“Tick! tack! tick! tack!" Hear the 


fairy saying, 

“Tick! tack! tick! tack! time for work 
and playing! 

Tick! tack! tick! tack I ' sings the how 


hold fairy, 
* И you do just as I say, you'll be always 
merry!” 


When with her hands she shows the hour 
that something 1 must do, 
I seem to hear ber say t5 me, " Dear child, 


Clock Game 

The chíldren stand in a circle. One 
child in the centre for the pendulum. 
The ring walks round while the pendu- 
lum swings from side to side, 


Tick, tock, tick, tock, 
Listen to the little clock, 
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Swinging, swinging all the day, 

This is what it has to say— 

(АЙ stand still while they sa 

The çlock's quiet voice saysjtick, tick, tick, 

Do what you're told and be quick, quick, 
quick. 

» (The ring goes around again, singing the first 

verse.) 

(Rhyme from “ Easy Steps in English Com- 
position,” Book I, Bell & Sons.) 


The Dial 

Let the children notice the face of 
the clock, the hands, and count the 
numbers. Choose twelve children to 
represent “ one o'clock," “ two o'clock," 
etc., and give each child a card bearing 
his number. When the circle is com- 
plete the right numbers should be 
opposite—twelve and six, three and 
nine, etc. 

One child stands in the centre, with 
arms outstretched to represent the 
“hands.” The time for “going to 
school ” is indicated when the arms 
form a right angle, one pointing to nine, 
the other to twelve; for “ going home 
at noon” both arms point to twelve, 
and so on. The definite hours to which 
the “ fairy ” points will soon be learned 
by the children. 

The other children will enjoy watch- 
ing this “human clock" and doing 
the things it tells them to do. 


ә D 


8..GAMEŞ IN CONNECTION WITH 
Lessons ом Вікрѕ. (See also 
Chapter III and Chapter V.) 


THE TEN BIRDS (A Finger Play) 


First is a fine thrush, just hear him sing ! 
Second, a blackbird, with a black wing. 
Third is a skylark—what a fine crest! 
Fourth is a great rook, high is his nest, 
Fifth is a hguse wren, tiny and dear ; 

Sixth is a robin, “ Cheerily, cheer |” 
Seventh, a woodpecker, “ Rat-a-tap, tap!” 
Eighth is an owl in his all-day-long nap. 
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Ninth is a blue tit, yellow his waistcoat ; 
Tenth is a cuckoo fine, hear his gay note ! 
Fly away, birdies, each to your nest ; 
Daylight is gone and the night is for rest, 
(Adapted.) 


Game of Buying Birds 

One child is selected for the keeper 
of the birds, another child is a buyer. 
The rest of the children are given the 
names of birds and stand in a row. 


Keeper (walking up and down) 
Many kinds of birds have I, 
Come, people, come and buy. 

Birds 
We are birds so bright and gay, 
Catch us ere we fly away. 

Bird Buyer 
Birds I'll buy, birds I'll buy, 
And from me you'll never fly. 

(Buyer selects a bird, saying the name, for 
example, a thrush.) 


The keeper claps his hands and the 
bird flies away to his home in the 
woods. The buyer tries to catch, it 
before it gets there. If he succeeds he 
puts it in a corner and proceeds to 
buy more birds. If he fails he becomes 
a bird. 


9. GAMES IN CONNECTION WITH Music 
AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. (See 
also Chapter III and Chapter VI.) 


The Town. Musicians (translated from 
the German) 

The children stand in a line one 
behind the other. A leader faces the 
others and sings : 

Iama fine musician and out of Bremen come. 

Ican blow so, so (imitates action of blowing 
а horn). , > 

Second Pupil (turning to the third) 

He is a fine musician and has from Bremen 


come. 1 
He can blow so, so (repeating the action of 
the leader). 
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Third 
ө 

І can fiddle so, so (action of playing on a 
violin). 

Fourth 

I can drum so, so (drumming). 

Fifth 

Trumpets I blow so, so (blowing on trumpet). 

(The game is continued in this way, the 
children using the names of different 
instruments.) 


Altogether (marching). 

We are all fine musicians and out of Bremen 
come ; 

We can blow, so, so, 

We can fiddle, so, so, 

We can drum, во, so, 

Trumpets we blow, etc., etc, 

(The first time the children all make the 
same gestures; the second time they 
each imitate a different instrument.) 


A Marching Game 

Fife and Drum (tune, “ Nancy Тее”) 
A part of the class only sing at 

first. Let the children drum upon the 


desks where it is appropriate and march 


round the room at the end of the 
words— Oh, there's the merry, merry 
fife.” Let them continue the marching 
as long as it rests and amuses them. 
All the children should begin to sing 
at the words, “ Oh, yes, we all can hear 
it now." The drumming by the children 
should be very soft at first, and then 
gradually get louder. 


Hark! hark! we thought we heard a drum, 
A drum, a drum, a drum, a drum, 
Oh yes, we can all hear it now, 
Hurrah, the merry, merry drum ! 
Now louder, louder, louder yet the gay 
sound grows ; 
Perhaps they're coming up this way, who 
knows, who knows ? 


Oh, rub-a-dub-dub, a-dub-dub, a-dub, the 
old drum goes, 
Rub-a-dub, a-dub, a-dub, 
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Ho, there's the merry, merry, merry fife so 
gay 
Calling us away, calling us away ; E 
The dear old Says come, we come, 
Oh you jolly, jolly fife and drum, “° 
(Repeat second strain, ) 


Oh, rub-a-dub-dub, a-dub, dub, a-dub, dub,“ 
dub, old drum, old drum ; 
We've run away for a holiday, we come, 
we come, 
We'll follow, follow, follow you, it is such fun, 
You jolly, jolly fife and drum. 
BLANCHE KONKLE, 
(From “ Motion Songs," Educational Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston.) 


то. А FEW ODD GAMES THAT HAVE 
PROVED ÜSEFUL AT DIFFERENT TIMES 


These can be used in connection 
with many different lessons. The read- 
ing game, Little Jack Horner, isa 
specially helpful game. 


(1) To London 

The children choose a queen, her 
court, a cat, and a mouse. The mouse 
should be a small child. 

The queen sits herself in state sur- 
rounded by the court. The little mouse 
enters and runs about unnoticed. The 
cat comes in to visit the queen, sees 
the mouse, and frightens it under the 
queen's chair. The queen and her 
court all run away bask to their seats, 
The cat goes out of tke room. The little 
mouse steals away. 

i children who have been watching 

d DE puss, puss, puss." 

The cat comes in again. 

Children. Pussy cat, pussy cat, 
where have you been ?« 

Cat. I’ve been to Lon to see the < 
queen. с 

Children. Pussy cat, pussy cat, what 
did you there ? 


> 
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Cat. I frightened a little mouse 
. under her chair, j 

Children (shaking fingers at the 
cat)» Oh, oh, oh, naughty, 
naughty cat! . 


» جک“ 


(a) Little Jack Horner 

A plate full of words. These can be 
written or printed by the children if 
they are old enough to write. The 
children sing “Little Jack Horner." 
Each child takes it in turn to be Jack, 
and at the'right words puts in his 


(3) The Rainbow Fairies 
* See pictures of colour fairies in 
Vol. I, Language Training. 
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awaken them. Each опе as she calls 
him follows, then all join hands and 
dance around. 

There is a pretty söng that can be 
used for this game called “ Over the 
Bare Hills, Far Away ” in “ Songs and 
Games for Little Ones,” by Harriet $. 
Jenks. 


(5) Shepherds and their Sheep 

Two children are chosen for shep- 
herds, each shepherd has a dog. Each 
shepherd selects à certain number 
of children for his flocks, After the 
sheep are chosen they all mingle 
together. The shepherds and their 
dogs at a signal begin to separate their 
sheep from each other. The one who 
finishes first wins. The sheep must not 
help their masters. Children will enjoy 
playing this game when they have heard 
the story of “А Clever Dog," Vol. II, 
Chapter VIII, Approach to History. , 


(6) The Farmyard Gate 

A large square enclosure is formed 
by the children holding hands at the 
front of the room. They represent the 
farmyard fence. In the middle of the 
line two children face each other with 
hands clasped—the bars of the closed 
gate. The remaining children are 
*given the names of different animals, 
The farmer calls them, and as they 
come they make their characteristic 
sounds. He lets down the bars, and 
after they have all entered, he fastens 
the gate to keep them safe for the 


night. o 
(7) An Animal Guessing Game 


This game is useful for practising 
sounds. (See Vol. I on Language 


animal whose characteristic movements Father із a farmer, I'm his daugb*er, gay 
and free. 


at first, but show by their actions only = K. F. Вккмихкя, 


characteristic sound. 
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(8) The Garden Game re Ep iri 
The gardener sets out plants in a me hands 
round plot (the plants are children in line the ring dances round end th 
crouching position with hands held in daughter dances round. 2 y 
dower form). Around them a circle of * aho throws ber Ваша NE Sy 
clouds is formed and just outside is dit ndis MES 
the sun (a child crouching with head her. Ай let go hands, 4 hands 
covered). " Patter, patter, comes the to time, singing chorus : I 
rain"; those the ring indicate rain “Ron, ran, run, run, catch the farmers 
falling upon the flowers. The clouds daughter,” 
slowly scatter; the sun comes out. . š š 
The plants grow and open (children until tbe farmer's ri 
gradually rise). Butterflies tome in when the game again ёй 
and йй about among the flowers. «another farmers баш i е 
Bees buzz round. х — " "E 
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CHAPTER X 
7 GAMES PLAYED BY CHILDREN FAR AWAY 


Chinese Game: Water the Flowers. Spanish Games: The Shepherdess, My Dolly, Little White 


Pigeons, Hiding the Pebble, A Circle Dance, A Grasshopper Game, A Shopping Game. 
Chinese Nursery Rhyme of “ Jack and Jill.” 


Game: The Sheep are in the House. 


An African 
A Few 


Useful Books, 


ITTLE children love hearing about 
[sa played in far-away coun- 
tries. Unfortunately it is not 
always easy to find any simple enough 
for very little children. Foreign games 
often introduce ideas and things very 
remote İrom the experiences of the 
English child. However, as children 
grow older and their interests become 
wider they are able to imagine games 
played under different conditions, and 
as they hear about child-life in other 
lands they will love to try to play 
their games. 
The following games can be enjoyed 
by children of six, seven, and eight. 


(1) A Chinese Game, Water the Flowers 
The children sit round in a circle, 
putting their hands together to repre- 
sent flowers. One child is chosen for 
the mistress of the garden, another 
child is her slave. “The mistress gathers 
up the front of her dress in such a way 
as to make a bag and walks round the 
children as if sprinkling water on their 
heads, saying or singing : к 
Mistress. І water the flowers, I 
water the flowers, 
I water them morning and evening 
hours; 
I never Wait till the flowers are dry, 
I water them ere the sun is high. 


(Calling louder.) Little Slave, Little 
Slave, come here and mind my flowers 
while I go to dinner. 

(She goes away, and while she is 
gone the Little Slave steals a flower.) 

Mistress (returning and counting her 
flowers). Little Slave, Little Slave, 
how is this that one of my flowers is 
gone ? 

Little Slave. A man came from the 
south on horseback, and stole one 
before I knew it. How could I catch 
a man on horseback ? n 

Mistress. You are very careless, 
Little Slave, and I shall have to beat 
you one day. (Again she begins to 
water the flowers, singing.) 

I water the flowers, I water the flowers, 

I water them morning and evening 
hours, 

A basin of water, a basin of tea, 

I water the flowers, they're opening, 
you see. 

Now I am going away to my tea. 
Be careful to lose none of my flowers. 
(She goes away, and again the Little 
Slave steals a flower.) 

Mistress (returning and counting). 
Another flower gone І Oh, you careless 
one! Did I no? warn you to watch ? 

Little Slave. A man came from the 
west on a camel and stole one. How 

"could I catch а man on a camel ? 

Mistress. See that it never happens 
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again. (She walks.round her flowers, 

singing as before.) y 

I water the flowers, I water the flowers, 

I water them morning and evening 
hours, 

A basin of water, another beside, 

I water the flowers, they're opening 
wide. 

The game can be continued as long 
as desired, until all the flowers are 
stolen, or until the Little Slave's thefts 
are discovered. The game furnishes 
opportunity for invention on the part 
of the Little Slave, who finds it difficult 
to invent excuses for the continual 
disappearance of the flowers. 

Another way to play the game is for 
the Little Slave to go to sleep each 
time when a thief comes in and steals 
the flowers. The Little Slave gets 
scolded each time for his carelessness 
and is finally dismissed in disgrace. 


(2), Spanish Games 

(a) Children are chosen to act the 
parts of the shepherdess, the goats, 
and the kitty. The rest of the children 


sing or say : 


The shepherdess rose lightly, 
Larán—larán—larito, 

The shepherdess rose lightly 
From off her heather seat-o. 


Her goats went leaping homeward, 
Larán—larán—larito, 

Her goats went leaping homeward «е 
On nimble little feet-o. 


With strong young hands she milked them, 
Larán—larán—larito, 

With strong young hands she milked them 
And made a cheese for treat;o. 


The kitty watched and wondered, 


Larán—larán—larito, o E 


The kitty crept and pondered 
If it were good to eat-o. 


The kitty sprang upon it, 
Larân—arân-arito, 
The kitty sprang upon it 
And mide a wreck complete-6 
a 


“ Scat, scat, you naughty kitty"! 
Larán—larán—larito, 

Scat, scat, you naughty kitty 
Are stolen cheeses sweet-o ? ” 


(b) Children will like to compare 
their action poem about a dolly with 
this poem said and acted by little 
Spanish children. They can pretend 
they are Spanish children and play it. 


Oh, I have a dolly, and she is dressed in 
blue, 
With a fluff of satin on her white silk shoe, 
And a lace mantilla to make my dolly gay, 
When I take her dancing this way, this way, 
this way. 
(Dances dolly in time,to the music.) 
2 and 2 are 4, 4 and 2 are 6, 
6 and 2 are 8, and 8 is 16, 
And 8 is 24, and 8 is 32 ! 
Thirty-two! Thirty-two! 
Blesséd souls, I kneel to you (kneels). 


When she goes out walking in her Manila 
shawl, 
My Andalusian dolly is quite the queen of 
all. 
Gipsies, dukes, and candy-men bow down 
їп ато, 
While my dolly fans herself so and so and so. 
(Fans dolly in time to music.) 
2 and 2 are 4, 4 and 2 are 6, 
6 and 2 are 8, and 8 is 16, 
And 8 is 24, and 8 іѕ 32! «" © 
irty-two! Twenty-four! 
‘Blesoéd souls, I rise once more. 


* This song blends doll-play, gymnas- 
tics, music, and mathematics | 

(c) “Little White Pigepns,” an Anda- 
lusian game. 

This is ‘a pretty and simple game. 
The children form two rows, Which 
face each other some twelve yards 
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apart. One row says or sings the 
first stanza, dancing forward and slip- 
ping under the “ golden arches ” made 
by.the lifted arms of the second row. 
The second row sings and dances in 
turn, passing under “ silver arches ” to 
Granada. 
Little white pigeons 
Are dreaming of Seville, 
Sun in the palm tree, 
Roses and revel, 
Lift up the arches, 
Gold as the weather, 
Little white pigeons 
Come flying together. 
Little white pigeons 
Dream of Granada, 
Glistening snows on 
Sierra Nevada. 
Lift up the arches, 
Silver as fountains, 
Little white pigeons 
Fiy to the mountains. 


© (d) Hiding the Pebble 


A child shuts in one hand a pebble, 
and then presents both little fists to 
the other children passing in file. 

Each, while all sing the first stanza 
given below, softly touches first one of 
the hands, then the other, and finally 
slaps the chosen one. If this is empty 
she passes on and the next chooses. 
If it holds the pebble she must take it 
and be the one to offer the hands. 

Pebble}, O pebble ! 

d Where*can it be? 
is * Pebble, O pebble! 

Come not to me І» 5 

Tell me, my mother,* 
Which hand to choose. А 

This or the other ? 
That I refuse, 
This hand I choose. 


(e) А Circle Dance 

A very” simple game in which the 
children dance around and all sit down 
at the end. 
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Potatoes and salt must little folk eat, 
While the grown-up people dine 

ОЙ lemons and chestnuts and oranges sweet, 
With cocoa-nut milk for wine. 

On the ground do we take our seat, 
We're at your feet, we're at your feet. 


(/) А Grasshopper Game 

The children jump about with their 
hands clasped under their knees, say- 
ing: 
Grasshopper sent me an invitation 
То come and share his occupation. 


Grasshopper, dear, how could I say “по”? 
Grasshopper, grasshopper, here I go! 


In much the same fashion they can 
play “ Turkey,” gobbling as they go. 


(g) A Shopping Game 

The children seat themselves shoulder 
to shoulder, in two rows that face each 
other. Every child takes the name of 
some cloth ; little Spanish children like 
silks and satins. Probably a toy shop 
will please English children best. The 
leader of the game runs around the 
two rows, singing : 

Up the counter, down the counter | 

How can I buy enough ? 


Down the counter, up the counter ! 
I choose this velvet stuff. 


The child who has taken the name of 
velvet jumps to her feet and follows 
the leader, who continues choosing and 
calling, until the stock is exhausted, 
then She runs home with all her pur- 
chases conveniently following her. 

(4) The pretty Spanish game of the 
Moon and the Morning Stars is given in 
Chapter VI. 

Shadow Tag? described in Chapter 
VI, is a Japanese game. 

, Some French singing games are given 
in the different chapters on social and 
singing games, 
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An African Game, The Sheep are in the 
House 


The sheep stand on one side in the 
house; the leopard, supposed to be in 
disguise, isin the middle, Attheother 
side is a line beyond which is safety. 

The sheep sing out together: The 
sheep are in the house. 

The leopard: Why зо? 

The sheep: Because of the leopard. 

The leopard: The leopard has gone 
to the bush. 

Then the sheep rush across to the 
line of safety. The leopard tries to 
catch one before the line is reached. 
If he catches one, the latter joins him, 
and the game goes on until all the 
sheep are caught. 

We will end with a Chinese nursery 
rhyme that is perhaps as popular as 
our “ Jack and Jill”: 


He climbed up the candlestick, 
The little mousey brown, 
To steal and eat tallow, 
And he couldn't get down. 
He called for his grandma, 
But his grandma was in town, 
So he doubled up into a wheel, 
And rolled himself down. 


A few Useful Books 

I. Music for some of the Singing 
Games in Chapters VII and VIII will be 
found in “ Children's Singing Games,” 
edited by Alice B. Gomme and Cecil 
J. Sharp, and published by Novello & 
Co. in five sets, price rs. each. Music 
ior the following games mentioned in 
this volume will be found in these books. 

“ London Bridge,” in Set I. 

“Oats and Beans,” Ш Set I. 

“When I Was a Young Girl,” in 
Set II. 


AE" 
“The Farmers in His Den," in 


Set III. 
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“ Loo-by Loo," in Set IV. 

“ The Gallant Ship," in Set V. 

“ Ring a Ring o' Roses," in Set V. 

“ Our Shoes Are Made of Leather," in 
Set V. ў 

II. “ Songs of the Child World,” by 
Riley and Gaynor, Vols. 1 and Il, 
published by John Church Co., 6s. 
each. These songs are based on nature, 
trade, etc. It is a good collection of 
songs and games set to excellent 
rhythmic music. 

III. “ Songs for Little Children,” by 
Eleanor Smith. This contains some 
trade games, such as “ Busy Black- 
smith,” etc. It is published in two 
parts by Milton Bradley Co. 

IV. “Father and Baby Plays," by 
Emilie Poulsson. The Century Co. 

“ Finger Plays,” by Emile Poulsson. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. A collec- 


tion of finger plays that appeal to 


little children. 

* Holiday Songs," by Emilie Pouls- 
son. Milton Bradley Co. 

“ Songs of a Little Child's Day," by 
Emilie Poulsson and Eleanor Smith. 
Milton Bradley Co. This is a very 
good song book for children between 
three and six years of age. 

V. Interesting Reference Books for 
the Teacher. ‹ 

(a) “ Education by Plays and 
Games,” by George É. Johnson. Ginn 
& Co. A useful book that shows the 
interesis of children at different ages 
and givesa suggestive course of plays 
and games from ages опе to fifteen. 

(0) “Play Life in the First Eight 
Years,” by Luella A. Palmer. Ginn & 
Co. 
(с) “ Spontaneous апа Supervised 
Play in Childhood,” by Alice Corbin 
Sies. The Macmillan Co. 
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VI. “ Children’s Singing Games, Old 

, and New,” by Mari Ruef Hofer. A. 

Flanagan & Co., Chicago. A good 

coliection. $ , 

VIL. “Popular Folk Games and 

by Mari Ruef Hofer. A. 
Flanagan & Co., Chicago. 

VIII. “ Games for the Playground, 
Home, School and Gymnasium," by 
Jessie Н. Bancroft. The Macmillan 
Company. This book contains a very 
good selection of games for children 
of six and upwards. A wide variety 
of conditions have been considered, 
including schools, playgrounds, gym- 
nasia, boys” and girls' summer camps, 
adult house parties and. country 
clubs, settlement work, children's 
parties, and so on. .It is most valuable 
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as a,book of reference and contains 
perhaps the largest and most carefully 
graded set of games published. 

IX. “ A Book of Song Games and 
Ball Games,” by Kate F. Bremmer. 
Published by A. 5. Barnes € Co., 
New York. Contains full directions 
for thirty-one games, With music, 
diagrams and photographs; also a 
few advanced ball games for older 
girls. қ 

Х. “ The Normal Child and Primary 
Education,” by Arnold L. and Beatrice 
Chandler Gesell. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
A valuable book for the infant teacher. 
It contains an excellent chapter on 
dramatic expression, showing how to 
utilise this instinct with children up 
to six years of age. 
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Why the Teaching in thet Infant School may be 


described as “Alive,” A Digression on Dis- 


crimination of Sounds. The Correlation of Allied Subjects. Where should Music in the Infant 
School lead ? Theory and Practice of Music—Reminiscences, Some Observations on the Teaching 
of Sight-singing to Beginners. Music as a Social Factor in the Infant School. A Word about Rounds, 


N consideration of our subject, let 

us peep into an Infant School of 

the present day, choosing neither 
an “ideal ” nora “show ” school, but 
one Which might be fairly typical of 
an average Elementary School. 


A Visit to Dockland 


With this aim in view, we turn our 
steps. towards. the Isle of Dogs, an 
isolated district lying in the deep bend 
of the river Thames, facing Greenwich. 
Swing bridges over the docks frequently 
cut off communication with the main 
current of London life. Distress is 
not unknown. Drab streets, with 
rows of small houses (frequently over- 
crowded), lines of wharves and factories, 
and a few gerferal shops—these consti- 
tute the environment of the scholars. 
What can Music do here? Music 
brings a message of joy and beauty. 

Let us watch the progress of the 
Music lessons, beginning with the per- 
formance of the Toddlers (aged 4-44 
years). As the piano is played, 
valiantly they set forth on the business 
of walking to music. Apparently, it 
is not an easy matter to accommodate 
one’s steps to “fast,” or “slow,” 
when one has only a doubtful control 
of one’s limbs. Some difficulty occurs, 
also, when “the music tells us?’ to, 
walk firmly like giants (loud), or 
lightly like fairies (soft). A certain 
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amount oí wobbling and lurching is, 
of course, only to be expected, nor 
can a tumble or two be altogether 
avoided, however hard one tries. Still, 
it is such great fun, that the “ Babies ” 
trot away hugely delighted with them- 
selves. š 

The next class, or second grade, 
appears (44-5 years). At once we 
notice a steadiness and cgntrol which 
was absent with the previous mites. 
Children walk, run, skip to music. 


“ Walking like giants " indicates loud, 


tone, “walking like dwarfs” soft. 
Moving their arms with gusto, they 
imitate the tick-tock of the clock, 
evidently enjoying the thrill of the 
swaying rhythm. Favourite nursery 
rhymes—“ Baa, baa, black sheep,” 
“ Sing a song of sixpence "—in two 
or four time are sung. If we wished, 
no doubt they would oblige us by 
clapping or stepping the «music, but 
unless we mention our preference, they 
may not think of us at alk “so “m- 
self-copsciaus and absorbed are they. 
The third grade (5-53 years) shows a 
further surprising advance. These 
young people are now quite at home 
in expressing by walking, running, and 
skipping-step the note values. They 
change from one to the other, working in 
groups with leaders, forming "trains," 
as they are called. They sing their 
nursery rhymes and little songs. Un- 
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like the guaint, comical efiórts of n 

» toddlers, the movements of these 
children show ease and readiness. 

With the fourth grade (54-6 years) 

this feature becomes still more marked. 


=> An acquaintance is now shown with 


the symbols of music, thus bringing 
the eye to the aid of the ear. The 
portraits of Mr. Minim who goes 
slowly, Mr. Crotchet who walks, Mr. 
Quaver who runs, appear on cards. 
Exercises in stepping and clapping 
the note values are performed, and 
“beating time” is introduced. As 
_ they listen to the music, we watch 
the children's intent little faces, and 
their graceful movements when they 
recognise the rhythm. 

The fifth grade (6-64 years). This 
class begins,with a free introduction 
and dance, then goes through exercises 
in musical expression and appreciation, 
finishing with Jack-in-the-box, the 
Rocking-horse, the Scouts' Band. 

The sixth grade (63—7 years) ventures 
into the land of sight-singing, after 
fortifying itself with a breathing and 
voice exercise. , Using the hand-signs 
.of Tonic Sol-fa syllables, the children 
sing the scale, the tonic chord and 
intervals stepwise. Music in either 
Major or Minor mode is distinguished 
by calling it “ giad ” or “sad.” 

Come antl listen to the Band !— 
Pácussion! Bearing drums, tam- 
bourines, triangles, and cymbals, our 
players go to their places in’a manner 
worthy of a real orchestra. The con“ 
ductor mounts her platform, i.e. her 
chair, and the music starts. 

A nursery thyme is played, and all 
the instruments indicate the time 
( f, ог.4) of the music; a second 
piece is played for them to show the 
thythm of the melody. The rhythm 
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of a tune is next played by different 
instruments, and finally time and 
rhythm of the tune are both indicated 
by separate instruments. 

The “ dance ” section of the “ Shep- 
herd's Dance” from Music to Henry 
VIII (Edward German) sounded effect- 
ive with drums, tambourines, and tri- 
angles alternately in the lower melody, 
followed by cymbals and triangles , 
linking the two tunes. The choice 
of suitable instruments for certain 
passages is suggested by the children. 

The percussion band enjoys great 
popularity among the scholars, but 
since its strains are decidedly penetra- 
ting, it cannot be allowed more than a 
fair share of the school- world's 
attention. 

The seventh grade (7-8 years) consists 
of children who may be working either 
in the top class of the Infant School, 
or the bottom class of the Upper 
School (either boys, girls, or Junior 
mixed). 

The teaching in sight-singing is 
continued. Selected children form the 
Tonic Sol-fa Modulator, each sings his 
own note, and the whóle class sings 
notes of the tonic chord and other 
notes stepwise. 

The stave (another form of modula- 
tor) is marked on the hall floor, the 
children take their places on it, and 
exercises are sung. The transition to 
the stave placed in an upright position 
is not difficult. Before an exercise is 
sung, notes are named, and the note 
values given. 

Songs, preceded by Handkerchief 
Drill, Breathing Exercise, and a Voice 
Exercise are sung. Musical tone, 
correct placing of notes, and good 
pronunciation of words are now 
expected. Folk-songs are learned; 
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little cycles of seasonal songs prove 
interesting, because they can easily 
be dramatised or incorporated in a 
Nature pageant. Our final song, 
“ Mantle of Snow," by D. H. Wassall, 
lends itself to thes impersonation of 
“ Old Winter," “ Mother Earth,” and 
“ Snowflake Fairies.” 

We now say “ Good-bye" to our 
little Dockland friends. Time has 
slipped away guickly, as is its wont 
in the Music lesson. 


Why the Teaching in the Infant School 
тау be described as“ Alive” 


The great advance of recent years 
is due, firstly, to the improved methods 
now used. A better knowledge of the 
child and his needs has led the teacher 
to appeal to his love of action and 
movement, his instinct for rhythm, and 
to the “ play spirit.” Music brings joy 
to the little ones. Secondly, the teach- 
ing of music to infants now proceeds 
by natural stages. 

Music belongs to an infinite world, 
that of sound, to which access is 
gained by the gar alone. The founda- 
tion of all music teaching lies therefore 
in the training of the ear. In early 
stages, it is valuable to discriminate 
between varying sounds, be they 
musical or not. 


A Digression on Discrimination of Sounds 


The youngest scholars have already 
gained a certain experience of sounds, 
which can be extended and made 
more definite. We notice sounds con- 
nected with man's work and life ; the 
difference between the sound of ham- 


mering on wood, or, what is the, 
everyday accompaniment of our lessons * 


in Dockland, on iron. It is easy to 
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distinguish between the various hooters, 
horns, syrens, whistles, and bells. One 
door squeaks upward and another 
pipes a descending scale. Children 4ге 
interested in Nature's voices : the 'pat- 
tering rain, whistling wind, rolling 
thunder, humming and buzzing insects, 
the warbling and twittering of birds, 
and the cries of animals. 

The children all love to hear The 
Story of the Family Parrot, and how 
the members of the family discovered 
that their pet was far more alert and 
observant of sounds than they. The 
parrot heard every sound and repro- 
duced it. It knew the particular tone 
of each voice, made the noise of gurgling 
water, scraping of plates, opening of 
doors. 1% would cough, sneeze, laugh, 
speak (English and French), and sing. 
It sang doh, me, soh, doh', to the 
syllable “ la,” occasionally falling short 
of the top note however. It liked to 
render, “ Britons never shall be slaves ” } 
with a refrain of never, never . . . ad lib. 
Every time the window was cleaned it 
was in the habit of making a curious 
little sound, which eventually was 
recognised as thesqueak of wash-leather 
on glass. This tale is never-ending. 

In school little games can be played 
in an odd minute : 

Recognising a school; fellow by the 
voice. 

Imitating inflexions of teachse's 
voice. 

" Painting ” words: (1) Sleep, dear 
baby, (2) Quick march. 

Addressing Winter, 


** Your icy winds blow loud aud strong, 
Your snowflake fairies sing their song." 
% 
The guestion of speech brings us 
back to our third reason for the success 
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of modern methods of teaching Music, ' 


VIZ. : 


The Correlation of Allied Subjects # 
Speech-training and music teaching 


= go hand іп Вапа. How can children 


sing a song satisfactorily if they mis- 
pronounce the words? On the other 
hand, how important it is to dis- 
tinguish between the “ speaking voice ” 
and the “ singing voice," and to avoid 
“ wordiness.” Necessarily akin аге 
poetry, rhythm, and song. Nursery 
rhymes recited or sung will teach the 
common rhythms. 

The rhythm of a poem can be felt 
by beating time, while the words of 
a song can be recited rhythmically 
before being sung. 

Stories, music, mime are related 
subjects, while physical exercises, 
rhythmic movements, and dancing form 
‚ still another trio of kindred activities. 


Where should Music in the Infant School 
lead ? 


Obviously, it should lead to the 
work of the Upper School. It must 
always be remembered, however, that 
the Upper department must make a 
«definite effort to “join on” to the 
Infant teaching. Since theaim of the 
higher school vis to build a super- 
structure df musical appreciation, ear- 
thing; sight-reading, and knowledge 
of the treasures of song, it is wise to 
use to the fullest extent the foundation 
already laid, and to this end there 
must be careful correlation between 
the two departments. The final result 
of the musical training in the Infant 
School is beyond the ken of those who 
give it. Their teaching makes possible 
a fuller life for the man and woman of 
the future. 
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“ The Child is father of the Man.” 

Conversely, the germ of man is, 
within the child, developing by means 
of what it can grasp and assimilate. 

The Infant School, first and foremost, 
provides nourishment for the soul of 
the growing human being. In the 
subconscious mind, hidden influences 
do their work, the latent powers are 
awakened, a love of music develops, , 
the life is enriched. Music teaching 
becomes a privilege and pleasure, be- 
cause of the wider aim that the 
teachers dare to hope they may achieve. 

We all want to be ideal teachers in 
ideal schools, though few of us are. 
We are therefore never satisfied. We, 
who work in Dockland, must make 
many compromises between the Ideal 
and the Real or actual state of affairs. 

Who would admit, for example, 
that the outside environment of the 
school described above forms a suitable 
nursery for our “young human plants ! 
Within the school we find drawbacks 
also; and, as has already been ex- 
plained, being just an “average” school, 
we presume that other teachers are 
faced with problems similar to our own. 

Fortunate is the Infant School which 
possesses half a dozen teachers, all 
good pianists, able to sing well, each 
possessing a trained ear and sense of 
rhythm, and successful in the manage- 
ment of young children. 

Happy, even, is the school where, 
at least one musically-minded member 
of the staff can work with others, willing 
and capable of co-operating with her. 

Hopeless is the plight of any school 
without ore competent musician or 
music teacher. The only remedy is 
-to supply the need as soon as possible. 

Difficulties, peculiar to each individual 
school, will, however, still arise. 


The ‘difficulty of never having 
enough time to do what we wish is 
always with us. In some schools, 
owing to the imperfect speech and poor 
pronunciation of the scholars, much 
time must be speat in securing right 
sounds, and cogrect enunciation of 
words and phrases. Again, one teacher 
may not be the possessor of a suitable 
voice for pattern-singing, while another 
may be less expert as an instrumentalist 
than she could wish. 

Some lack experience in the art of 
teaching. Yet— sweet are the uses of 
adversity ’’—in the form of difficulties. 

When problems are faced with 
courage, and tackled with wisdom and 
persistence, they tend to produce in 
the teacher that quality, of the highest 
value (particularly in dealing with 
young children)]—the quality of re- 
sourcefulness. 

The teacher who wants more time 
newer wastes any, but carefully plans 
out her work, links one aspect of it 
with another, and succeeds in getting 
ahead. 

The teacher whose voice will not 
“sing BOTH high and low," may use 
gramophone records, especially ar- 
ranged for teaching voice production, 
and the singing of songs. She may 
select the truest, sweetest voices in 
her class to give the pattern. Group 
work is most useful. Med love 
being larks, nightingales, thrushes, or 
linnets. She may reflect that a teacher 
with a fine singing voice does not 
inevitably produce good tone in the 
class. Tone is dependent on the use 
of the ear as well as of the voice. 

Those whose technique in piano- 
playing leaves something to be desired, 
will choose simple music. A simple 
. piece well played is far more effective 
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than an inadequate rendering of a 
more difficult one. It is true that 
music, though somewhat difficul& of 
ғ. may be quite easy» to 
afpreciate, and hence suitable for use 
with young children. But difficult» 
music is not essential, Т 

One reminds oneself that “ practice 
makes perfect,” only—the practice 
should, of course, come beforehand. 
Since faults in class-singing are much 
more easily discovered when there is 
no accompaniment to hide them, it is 
good for the children frequently to sing 
unaccompanied. 

The gramophone will be of assistance 
in providing examples of good music 
well rendered. y 

The teacher who lacks experience in 
modern methods and teaghing devices 
need not despair, for there have been 
pioneers in this direction ; specialists, 
who surely must have drawn very. 
near to that “ideal ” which we average 
folk strive to reach, and whose valuable 
work is much appreciated. 

“ Playways in Musical Training,” 
by Mrs. Jeannie Murray MacBain, 
published by Messrs. Evans, Montague 
House, Russell Sq., W.C.r, gives a 
delightful account of work done with 
young children, together with detailed 
schemes for all branches of musical 
training, and inspiring rémarks and 
advice. sid em 

In „ “Kar Training "—including 

Musical Áppreciation and Rhythmic 
4Movements—by Miss Mabel Cham- 
berlain, published by Messrs. Novello 
& Co., 160 Wardour St., М.І, we 
find a thorough analysis‘and classifica- 
tion of work suitable for children from 
five to nine years of age, with a clear 
demonstration of every step. 

Both these books provide lists of 
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songs of various types and of varying 

„ difficulty, lists of music suitable for 
marches, games, and rhythmic exer- 
cise’, and particulars of helpful gramo? 
phone records. The latter will de 
-appreciated by anyone who has 
attempted to make a selection for 
school use, and who knows how much 
time can be spent in doing so. To 
the busy teacher both these books are 
invaluable. Each is well provided 
with illustrations. 

Messrs. Curwen, 24 Berners St., 
W.r, also publish music for rhythmic 
work, for dances, games, etc. For 
percussion bands they supply instru- 
ments, music and books giving sug- 
gestions and instructions. 

Messrs. Saville & Co., Ltd., 5 Gower 
St., W.C.1, publish books of interesting 
songs for young singers, song cycles 
of nature and of the seasons, singing 
games and mimes, expression exercises. 

Messrs. Augener, 18 Gt. Marlborough 
St., W.r, publish music suitable for 
first lessons in musical appreciation : 
“ Noah's Ark for Young Pianists,” by 
A. Rodolf ; “ Toyland Tunes,” by Adam 
Carse ; “ Scenes of Childhood,” Gurlitt ; 
“ Album for the Young," by A. Krugg. 

Messrs. Gibson, 45 Queen St., Glas- 
gow, publish a Rhythmic Staff Reader 
which can be recommended. 

Messrs. Sehofield & Sons, Ltd., Hud- 
de:sfield publish a Staff Modulator. 

“The great hope of a broad, basis 
of musical teaching and of general 
musical culture lies in the ordinary. 
schools of the country "—'' Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica." The writer of the 
above words compares the teaching of 
English with the teaching of the 
language t "Music, and asks what the 
result would be if the art of reading 
could not be carried beyond the stage 


when,mechanical difficulties have just 
been mastered. The little knowledge 
thus gained would evidently be lost 
before it could be converted into a 
highway leading to literature. In 
many schools, he^gvers, music still 
occupies such a positjon. 


Theory and Practice of Music— 
Reminiscences 


The writer of the present article 
can recall the days of the “ pupil 
teacher ” system, when students in- 
tending to become teachers taught in 
the schools for part of the week and 
studied at “ Centres ” on certain half- 
days. The limited time available did 
not allow of more than a short lesson 
per week (if as much as that) for 
Music. 

In those days Music was a “ paper ” 
which we “took ” at the end of the 
year or of the course. It concerned 
itself with such matters as—intervals, 
major, minor, diminished, augmented 
and, even, perfect! It enabled one 
easily to score a few marks, which 
proved quite useful in bringing up the 
general total. Occasiondlly, however, 
in the journey across the desert of 
theory, we reached an oasis where we 
were allowed to sing songs. The 
writer will always recall the fluttering 
of hope before the weekly music lesson, 
and feeling of disillusionment when it 
was reälised that it would be “only 
theory again.” Yet in later days, 
when some actual “doing” had 
altered the aspect of things with 
regard to Music, exercises in such 
uncompromising’ “theory” as strict 
counterpoint proved intensely absorb- 
ing—more so, for example, than any 
crossword puzzle. 

It is now realised, however, that in 


. 
teaching the language of Music, 
especially to the very young, a mixture 
of “listening ал doing" is more 
effective than theorising. 


Some Observations ¿n the Teaching of 
, Sight-singing p Beginners 

An easy, and, up to a point, an 

apparently successful, and certainly 

wot uncommon, way of teaching sight- 
singing, is for the teacher to sing with 
the class, the only drawback being 
that the method entirely fails when 
theteacherstops singing. Ina similar 
fashion, sight-singing comes to grief 
when a few leaders take the place of 
the teacher. 

These alert young people should not 
be discouraged. They may sing in a 
group, which will stimulate the others 
by giving them an example of what 
can be done, or the leaders may be 
placed in among the other pupils, 
divided into groups, and “ work their 
team up." Teachers should grade the 
lessons, and endeavour to present the 
difficulties singly. 

Preliminary exercises are necessary. 
Practice in singing the notes of tonic 


chord and notes of the scale stepwise ` 


is given first on the Tonic Sol-fa 
Modulator, then on the Staff Modulator. 
The children are familiar with hand 
signs, indicating the Tonic Sol-fa 
syllables. Nature has provided | them 
also with a Hand Staff Modulator. 
The children stretch out the fingers of 
the left hand horizontally to form the 
lines and spaces, and point to them 
with the first finger of the right hand. 
At the beginning doh ¡placed on the 
first line or space, and no insistence on 
key signature is necessary. Games; 
can be played in naming notes ón a 
line orin a space, in telling which is the 
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particular line or space where a note 
should go, in pointing and in singing 
three or four note phrases after she 

t г, in notfcing how “ high doh” 

anf “low doh ” always have opposite 
positions—when one has a line, the æ 
other has a space. 

Children will point and sing little 
phrases they have made themselves, 
thus preparing the way for tune- 
making. 3 

They will pick out the notes of easy 
well-known tunes, and point to them 
on the modulator. 

We have heard of the “ sentence 
method ” of teaching reading, and 
would recommend the phrase-method 
of teaching the reading of music. 
Encourage the children to sing little 
scale passages, looking forgthe change 
of direction up and down rather than 
at single notes. 

The RhythmicSight Reader (Gibson), 
mentioned before, uses this principle 
of phrasing from the beginning of the 
study of sight-reading. 

We may quote from the Introduction 
to the book: “A few minutes spent 
every day with unfailing regularity in 
Modulator and Stave Reading will 
assuredly . . . result in the attain- 
ment of an exceptionally high standard 
of sight-singing.” на 

No doubt this is quite trud, but herê, 
alas ! we find that teachers are бж 
to makg compromises because of time- 
table requitements, But, at least, we 
may endeavour, like Dickens’ heroine, 
to take the doses “ little and often.” 


Music as a Social Factor jn the Infant 
School 
Music finds its place in A school 
functions. The singing of simple 
hymns appropriate to the festivals of 
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Christmas, Easter, and Harvest, gives 
, expression to the spirit of worship. 

ч Бог Empire Day songs, dances, and 
sináple masques help tovarouse ie 
country, while the appeal of spr g 

wis expressed in the dances of the 
little ones round the Maypole, or in 
the performance of other country dances 
as in former times. 


What would Christmas be without its 
Music ? 


Carols, telling forth the story of the 
lowly Babe in the Manger and the 
glad tidings of “Peace on Earth аге 
suitable for young and old. They 
link us with the past, and are part 
of the child's musical inheritance. 
They often make a dramatic appeal. 
Good Каш Mie is a favourite 
character. When: dramatised a big 
child takes the part of the king, a 

, small child becomes the page, and the 
rest “tell the story.” 

What shall be said of those doorstep 
carollers, who once a year murder: the 
well-known carols, апФ who, whatever 
their actual age may be, are evidently 
* Infants ” in the art of carol-singing.? 
May we hope that when “ the age of 
general musical culture ” referred to 
above shall arrive, their descendants, 
like Bottom, will be translated ? 

` › 


A Word, about Rbunds 

Quite little children can sing rounds 
if the teacher takes one part and the 
class the other.» At the age of seven 
or eight, the singers may be inclin 
to look on a round as a kind of musical 
до find out who is the 


tug-of-war, 
strongest, or who will last out longest. 
They; | soon realise, however, that 


alance of tone, and 


there must be b 
another down, 


instead of singing опе 
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they,begin to listen ; in 
order to make music, ү жолы >» 
ў Round " singing] is therefore good 
training, Since it leads to the appre- 
ciation of more than one part, to the 
idea of harmony, aad to.choral singing. 
We thus see thaty by the influence 
of group work in Rhythmic Exercises 
in the Percussion Band, in Dancing, 


and in the singing of Rounds, as well as „, 


by sharing the corporate life of the 
school, ¿he social spirit is awakened 
and fostered. 


What is the relation of Music in the 
Infant School to the Life of the 
World Outside ? 


In the world, at the present day, we 
see. a wide social spirit emerging, 
évidenced at Imperial Conferences and 
in the work of that great society, the 
League of Nations. Nowadays, we 
hear actual voices from America, 


“ Australia, and other distant lands. 


They may indeed be broadcast into 


our schools. Are” we witnessing the ` 


birth öf a World-spirit, the spirit of 
Humanity? ` ” 

Has this anything to do with Music 
in the Infant School ? « Why not ? We 
work in faith, not secing the goal. 
Who is an infant ? We find children 
in the Infant School musically more 


advanced than some in the Upper | 


School. Are we.not all children, per- 
haps infants, of a larger growth, 
and may not humanity itself be in 


the infant stage? 
We teachers, infant teachers and 


others, wilb eddeavour to give of our 4 


ав far as may be, 
caused by our own 
by adverse circum? 


best, undeterred, 
by the obstacles 
IN. 
limitations апа 
stances. 


. 
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